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the finest Christmas gift 


— 


Christmas is the time to give the very best — 
du Maurier Filter Tip Cigarettes, 
in this delightful Christmas pack. 

50 for 9/94, 100 for 19/7 
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SUPPLEMENT—1 


BOUNTRY LIFE 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By order of the Exors. of John B. Marsden-Smedley, Esq. 


PART OF THE DETHICK ESTATE, DERBYSHIRE 


INCLUDING LEA GREEN HOUSE 

Matlock 24% miles. Standing 550 feet up with southerly aspects and extensive views. 
Staircase hall, entrance and reception halls, 4 

reception rooms, about 18 bed. and dressing 

rooms, 5 bathrooms. Main electricity, gas and 

| water. Central heating. Entrance lodge, 
gardener’s cottage and useful outbuildings. 


Garages for 5. Well maintained and nicely 
timbered grounds and gardens, with fine 
terraces, lawns, rockery and herbaceous borders. 


Partly walled kitchen garden. Parkland of 
about 15 acres. 


IN ALL ABOUT 22% ACRES 


4S my a 
4 si 
Lal Co 2 Soak Sn 


The adjoining Home Farm of some 40 acres, including a first-rate set of buildings and farmhouse, can be acquired together with additional land 
up to about 751 acres including some 317 acres of agricultural and woodland in hand, 4 let Farms, several houses and cottages. Producing in all 
about £1,900 per annum. 

FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION IN LOTS IN THE SPRING 
For full details and photographs apply, Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


NEWMARKET 2 MILES 


Charming village house, in secluded position. 
THE WHOLE IN EXCELLENT ORDER AND HAVING EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 


3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, staff flat. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
All main services. 
3 garages. Ample stabling. 
2 COTTAGES 


Delightful garden, 2 greenhouses, stream, railed 
paddock. 


In all 12 ACRES 


A further cottage and stabling available if 
required. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (52148 K.M.) 


HEREFORD 5 MILES 


At the gateway to the Golden Valley. 


A MAGNIFICENT : : oe Main electricity and 
a central heating. 
GEORGIAN HOUSE cme Nar : ing 
in superlative order. ; OUTBUILDINGS 
WELL LAID OUT ITALIAN-STYLE 
GROUNDS 


DRAWING ROOM 
DINING ROOM 
WELL-APPOINTED KITCHEN 
STUDY/HALL 
5/6 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


Full details from the Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUT 


Paddocks, lake and plantation. 
IN ALL SOME 6 ACRES 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


LEY, Hereford Office. (55354 R.H.H.) 


By order of the Executors of E. Buerger. TENERIFFE 
NORTH BUCKS Sited on the hills outside St. Cruz with lovely views over the 
3 miles Leighton Buzzard. harbour. 
First-class Hunting Box in the Whaddon Chase country, A COMFORTABLE MODERN HOUSE BUILT IN 1953 
j gh eae Thee Re 
“ ‘ : os 


i ‘ 3 The well-built House . 
comprises 3 reception Living room, iis 
rooms, 8 bed. and Dae d 
dressing rooms, 3 bath- ae eke aeedy: 
rooms. Central heat- ecrooms, 
ing. Main services. 4 bathrooms. 
Attractive garden. 
Secondary house with 
4 bedrooms and 2 


All main services. 


bathrooms, adjacent to GARAGE 
excellent stable block FOR 2 CARS 
with loose boxes, stalls, 
garages and 2 cottages. Well laid-out gardens. 
The land comprises useful paddocks, in all about 74% ACRES ; 
OUD elev, Buddeaaa FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Joint Sole Agents: W. S. JOHNSON & CO., Bletchley, Bucks, an ; 4 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (29112 G.J.A.) Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (56733 G.J.A.) 
MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET, (Tel. 3087/88) 
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JACKSON-S TOPS & STAFF - 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 arosvevor 62091 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


COTSWOLDS 


Between Cirencester and Cheltenham. 


A VERY PLEASANTLY 
SITUATED PROPERTY 


PROBABLY 300 YEARS OLD IN PART 


3/5 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKROOM 
KITCHEN WITH AGA AND AGAMATIC 


MAINJELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


GOOD WATER SUPPLY 
COTSWOLD BARN 
CHARMING GARDEN 
SMALL ORCHARD AND PADDOCK 


ABOUT 1% ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


PRICE £5,900 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). 


AGRICULTURAL ESTATES AND FARMS WANTED 


YORKSHIRE OR NEIGHBOURING COUNTIES 


We are asked by Clients to make earnest attempts this Autumn to find ESTATES broadly conforming to the following requirements: 


UP TO 6,000 ACRES for a long term investment. Preferably all let and without a Mansion in hand. Good shooting reserved would be an additional attraction. 


(Ref. 8.L.) 


2/4,000 ACRE ESTATE for occupation and investment. Good woodlands and some land in hand to satisfy purchaser's interest in afforestation and intensive farming. 


(Ref. J.R.) 


UP TO £35,000 available for investment in tenanted Estate or smaller Units absorbing approximately £10,000. Preferably within 30 miles radius of York. (Ref. §.G.) 


£20,000 or thereabouts for purchase of Agricultural Properties. No part need be in hand. Anywhere in Yorkshire considered. (Ref. D.C.) 


WITHIN TRIANGLE KNARESBOROUGH-RIPON-PATELY BRIDGE. Farm in hand min. 200 acres. Type of house immaterial. Tenanted holding would also 


be considered provided shooting rights are reserved to owner. (Ref. J.C.) 


We can become retained in some of these instances when no commission will be sought from the Vendor. 


Any replies will be treated in strict confidence if addressed to W. J. Gibson, F.A.1.,JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 23, High Petergate, York (Tel. 25033-4). 


WEST SUSSEX 


CLOSE CHICHESTER HARBOUR 


Occupying quiet and secluded position. 


ATTRACTIVE 
PERIOD RESIDENCE 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 

KITCHEN 
CLOAKROOM 
PLEASANT GARDEN 


ORCHARD AND 
PADDOCK 


IN ALL 21/2 ACRES 


PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Further particulars from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, 
Chichester. (Tel. 2633-4). 


WEST SUFFOLK 


Newmarket 14 miles, Cambridge 22 miles, Audley End (main line station) 16 miles. 
CHARMING GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE 


Completely 
modernised and 
equipped throughout. 


Hall, cloaks., 
3 rec. rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 
fully fitted kitchen. 


Central heating 
throughout. 
Main electricity and water. 


Garage and range of 

farmbuildings and four 
productive fields ; 
extending to avg 
24 ACRES " ce 


POSSESSION £6,250 FREEHOLD 


Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 168, High Street, Newmarket 
(Tel. 2231-2). 


WANTED TO 


WANTED 


SMALL STUD FARM 
OR SMALL AGRICULTURAL 
ESTATE OF AT LEAST 100 ACRES 


IN THE 


HOME COUNTIES 


Required for a special applicant who is 
selling his Stud in Ireland. 


A SMALL TO MEDIUM CHARACTER 
HOUSE REQUIRED 


Usual Commission required. 


Details in the first instance marked 


.S.V.B. to 
JACKSON-STOPS AND STAFF, 
14, Curzon Street, W.1 (Tel. GRO. 6291). 


FARMS FOR SALE 


NEAR STAMFORD 
COMPACT SMALL FARM OF 85 ACRES 


Principally grass. 3 excellent cottages. Main electric light and water. Extensive 
buildings including standings for 20 cows. Price £9,000 including onent Beare 
(Folio 11691) 


EASY REACH BIRMINGHAM 
T.T. AND ATTESTED HOLDING 215 ACRES 


Modern farmhouse, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms and bathroom. Exceptional 
farmbuildings including cow sheds for 42. Grass drying plant. Battery house. 2 
modernised cottages. FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION. (Folio 11606) 


MIDLANDS 
A Unique Holding with one of the finest sets of buildings in the country. 


Gentleman’s house. 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main 

electric light. Central heating. 5 cottages. The buildings which are in perfect order 

include cow houses for 70. Water in practically every field. IN ALL (folio 10988) 
olio 1 $ 


For further particulars apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
20, Bridge Street, Northampton (Tel. 32990). 


PURCHASE 


SPORTING ESTATE IN THE 
OSWESTRY DISTRICT 


Preferably hill farming area with up 
to 500 acres in hand. 


The estate must be suitable to make into 
good pheasant shoot. A mansion house is 
no objection and purchaser would con- 


sider building if no house available. 
; 
No commission required. 


Replies marked “For the personal 
attention of Mr. N. C. Adnitt, 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 
25, Nicholas Street, Chester” 

(Tel. -21522-3) 
will be treated confidentially. 


rr a_—_—_ 


; 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ALDENHAM—HERTS 


London 13 miles. St. Albans 5 miles. 
A WELL-BUILT HOUSE FACING SOUTH 


Situated in the middle 
of a village in the Green 
Belt. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
good domestic offices, 
8 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main services. 
Garage. Garden. 


- : : For Sale Freehold. 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (89657 G.J.A.) 


BETWEEN HEREFORD AND BROMYARD 


A SKILFULLY CONVERTED COACH HOUSE OF GREAT CHARM 
AND CHARACTER 


oy 


Dining room, drawing 
room, study, kitchen, 
3/4 bedrooms, 
bathroom. 


Useful outbuildings 
and paddock. 


Greenhouses and the like. 


A home capable of 

producing between 

£600 and £1,000 per 
annum from poultry. 
IN ALL 24% ACRES 


PRICE 
£5,250 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, Hereford Office (55346 R.H.H.) 


MAYfair 3771 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London’> 


1, STATION ROAD 
READING 
READING 54055 (4 lines) 


NICHOLAS 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


WOKINGHAM, BERKS 


COUNTRY SETTING 


An Estate of beautifully designed and extremely r 

well-built modern houses in the grounds of a country 

house close to the centre of the old-world market town 

of Wokingham (Waterloo 1 hour). Strongly recommended 

by the Agents. Hall, cloak., w.c., 2 rec., kitchen, etc., 

8-4 bed., bath., w.c. Gardens. Garages. No road charges. 
Gas water heating and duct air central heating. 


PRICE £4,475, £4,495 and £5,150 FREEHOLD 


CHILTERN HILLS—FOOT OF 


On the higher ground of a lovely old-world Thames-side 
village facing south and commanding extensive views over 
the valley towards well-wooded Berkshire Hills. 

An extravagantly fully modernised house of late- 
Georgian character. Very fine Georgian portico, 
lounge hall, cloaks and w.c., 2 rec., loggia, up-to-date on 
domestic offices, 4 bed., 3 bath., sep. w.c. First-class 
«self-contained flat of sitting room, kitchen, bath., w.c., 
3 bed., 2 staircases. Garage for 2 cars. Lovely landscape 
gardens, meadow of 414 acres. Modern bungalow. 


PRICE £16,500 FREEHOLD 


WHITCHURCH, OXON 


At the foot of the Chilterns on rising ground facing south. 1 *hilter 
CONTEMPORARY HOUSES IN A LOVELY | 4’ Most ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED | “0? of the Chilterns. 


RESIDENCE 


Built on an old garden site. Hall, loun 


basin, h. and c.), bath., w.c. Detached garage. Garden 
Z =i 3 : of 1/2 acre. Main electricity. Radiators. PRICE £6,150 
Main water, electricity and gas. Oil-fired central heating. | FREEHOLD to include the fixtures, carpets, curtains, 
electrical equipment and motor mower, etc. 


THE ELMS, SOUTH STOKE 


Goring 2 miles. Reading 11 miles 
% é Fer ss 


3 a : : 

Sac COUNTRY RESIDENCE erected about 1880. Entrance 
ge, with dining hall, cloakroom and w.c., 3 reception rooms, domestic 
recess, study. kitchen with Agamatic, 4 bed. (1 with offices, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 w.c.s. Double garage, 


greenhouse, matured garden. 
Main water and electricity. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION 
EARLY DECEMBER 


IN A SUSSEX VILLAGE 


Unspoilt district with superb views to the South Downs. Uckfield 5 miles. 


All principal rooms face 
south and have radiators. 


5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
3 bathrooms, 3 fine recep- 
tion rooms, modern kit- 
chen, laundry room, Garage 
for 2 or 3 cars. Loose box, 
etc. Simple landscaped 
garden with fine trees. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


- 3 : ee 
AN UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY FOR SALE AT 
ONLY £5,500 FREEHOLD 
Details from: BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, Oxted, Surrey (Tel. 2375). 


SOUTH AFRICA—CAPE TOWN 


In the beautiful Constantia Valley. 
Under ten miles from the centre of Cape Town. 
OUTSTANDING RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


“ay Rich vlei Jands for inten- 

o sive cultivation. Estab- 

lished winery and many 

acres of wine and table 
grapes. 


Large and beautiful 
homestead with exquisite 
gardens. Staff cotttages. 


Parklike grounds with fine 
oak and other ornamental 
trees. 


es *: = 


IN ALL ABOUT 157 ACRES 
Reasonable price. Substantial mortgage at 5 per cent. 


ee eee 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


LONDON OXTED HEREFORD YORK DARLINGTON NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 
Also CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA and SALISBURY, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


COUNTRY HOUSE REQUIRED 
A VERY WIDE RANGE OF PROPERTIES 


will be considered by our client, who has been searching for a suitable 
property for some time, and is now very keen to get settled. 


Ideal requirements are: 


HOUSE: GEORGIAN OR QUEEN ANNE 
LAND: 100 TO 300 ACRES 


AREAS: SUSSEX, HAMPSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
OXFORDSHIRE 


PRICE: ACCORDING TO THE PROPERTY, WITH VIRTUALLY NO 
CEILING PRICE 


ALL PROPERTIES WILL BE INSPECTED WITHOUT DELAY 
No commission required. 
Details to West End Office (GROsvenor 6611). 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
In the favourite Marandellas area. 
EXCELLENT TOBACCO AND MIXED FARM 
PRINCIPAL HOMESTEAD 


with 4 bedrooms, bathroom and 2 reception ooms, set in lovely gardens with lawns, 
tennis court, colourful flowering hrubs and shady trees. 


MANAGER’S HOUSE AND ASSISTANT’S COTTAGE 


10 tobacco barns. Grading and bulking sheds. Dairy with cooling room, sterilizing 
room and washroom. Good range of pigstys. 
3 permanent streams. 30 million gallon dam. 


ABOUT 1,000 ACRES 


PRICE £40,000 


Details of these and other properties in the Union of South Africa and Rhodesian Federation may be obtained in first instance from the West End Office (Tel. Grosvenor 6611). 


_ Details of these and other properties In the Yon on 
: ingham Palace Road, Westminster, S.W.1. West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, Mayfair, W.1 (GRO 6611). Branches at Maylord Chambers, 
es s quaeee York; 25, High Row, Darlington; 30, Market Street, Newcastle upon Tyne; Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey. 


ot 
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Telephone: 
HYDe Park 8222 


FIRST TIME IN THE MARKET 


SURREY — SUSSEX BORDER 


Between the villages of Rusper and Newdigate. High position with nice outlook ; 
; 5 miles Horsham. 


LUXURIOUSLY FITTED MODERN HOUSE 
Architect built under 
3 years ago. 
Spacious galleried hall, 
3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms (2 with oak 
wardrobe fitments), 

2 luxury bathrooms each 
with shower, first-class and 
well-equipped 
domestic offices. 
Main electric light and 
water. 

Latest oil-fired 
central heating 
with skirting panels. 

DOUBLE GARAGE 
with small flat over. 


out and secluded anions with greenhouse, 11/2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £13,500 


Recommended from personal inspection by: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (8.69222). 


3 MILES SOUTH OF 
THE REIGATE— GODSTONE ROAD 


Occupying secluded position in village, close to bus route. 
DELIGHTFUL EARLY TUDOR RESIDENCE 


Modernised yet retaining 
many of its charming old 
features. 

2 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, loggia, 
good kitchen, 

4-6 bedrooms (allh. and c.), 
bathroom. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT 


Co.’s services. 


Lovely old barn affording 
garage for 2-3 cars and 
loose box. 

Matured and simply 
displayed grounds with 
woodland, 2 small 
paddocks, etc. 


IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES. FREEHOLD £9,500 
Additional land can be purchased. 
Joint Agents: WATKIN & WATKIN, Estate Offices, Reigate (Tel. 2330), and 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (8.63826) 


GLORIOUSLY SITUATED 


ON SOUTH DEVON COAST 


with exquisite views of sea and cliff. 


SUPERBLY FITTED MODERN HOUSE IN IMMACULATE CONDITION 


With well-planned and 
beautifully 
proportioned 
accommodation 
including: 

Hall, cloakroom, 2 lovely 
reception rooms, 
breakfast room and 
excellent domestic offices, 
principal bedroom 32 ft., 
dressing room, 2 double 
bedrooms, bathroom, linen 
room, boxroom. 

2 LARGE GARAGES 
Greenhouse. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
well-stocked and 
colourful garden. 
Main services. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.68738) 


DUNMOW, ESSEX 


High situation with extensive open views. 


THIS CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


“ Hall, cloakroom, 
2-3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom and 
good offices. 


Main services. 


BUILT-IN GARAGE 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Matured and easily 
maintained gardens 
with lawn and_= small 
kitchen garden. 


PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 


Further details from HAMPTON & SONS, 34, South Street, Bishops Stortford 
(Tel. 243) or Messrs. J. M. WELCH & SON of Dunmow, Essex. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


flies 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'’S, S.W.1 Londen” 


Telegrams: 
“Selanlet, Piccy, 


KENT—SURREY BORDER 


Favoured district, 27 miles London. 
High position with good views. 
CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE, LAVISHLY APPOINTED 


TWO FLOORS ONLY 
Lounge hall, drawing room 
24 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft. 3 in., 
dining room, ultra modern 

kitchen, 5 bedrooms, 
fitted dressing room, 
luxury bathroom, 
games room. 


Main electricity and water. 


COMPLETE OIL-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Oak floors and joinery. 

DOUBLE GARAGE 

31/2 ACRES of delightful 

grounds with yew hedges. 

Topiary work and other 

features, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A property of special appeal to the discriminating buyer. 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.25784). 


NORTHWOOD 


In a convenient position within 10 minutes station and shops. 
AN ATTRACTIVELY PLANNED RESIDENCE 
with well proportioned rooms. 


3 reception rooms, 
breakfast room, 
6 bedrooms (2 with basins), 
2 bathrooms, etc. 


PART CENTRAL 
HEATING 


Main services. 
GARAGE 
Lovely well timbered and 


secluded garden of 
V2 ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (M.68553). 


FACING SOUTH WITH UNSURPASSED 
SEA AND COASTAL VIEWS 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MARINE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


Occupying outstanding 
cliff-top situation. 


Lounge hall, 2 reception 
rooms. cloakroom, English 
Rose kitchen, staff sitting 
room, 6 bedrooms (4 with 
basins), 3 bathrooms. 
Main services. 


OIL 
CENTRAL HEATING 


GARAGE 3 cars. Lovely 

landscaped gardens with 

rockery, lawns, etc., in all 
about 112 ACRES 


An exceptional opportunity 
to acquire a first-class 
residence in @ premier 
position. 


FREEHOLD £11,500. Recommended with every confidence. 


Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington St., St. James’s, S.W.1. (K.63303) 


GENUINE TUDOR KENTISH FARMHOUSE 
IN A BEAUTIFUL LAWN GARDEN 
Tunbridge Wells 12 miles, Maidstone 10 miles. 


Well proportioned and Sea ae ate Bas peat 
well pitched rooms. 3 ‘ ; , 


3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, office, 
maid’s room, 3 bathrooms, ; 
5 principal bedrooms, g es as it 


| vf aioli ad 


OIL-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Main water and electricity. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


Ranges of fine 
outbuildings. 


FREEHOLD £9,900 WITH 114 ACRES 
Cottages and up to 20 acres adjoining available. 
HAMPTON & SONS, Estate Offices, Mayfield (Tel. 2294), Sussex. 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON; BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS; AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


ON THE SURREY DOWNS 


In an unspoilt and quiet position, commanding lovely views, 
and convenient for a frequent service of electric trains to 
Waterloo, Victoria and London Bridge. 


A CHARMING SMALL MODERNISED HOUSE 
having 3-4 bedrooms, 2-3 reception, bathroom. 
Modern appointments. 2 garages. 
Delightful small inexpensive garden. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


NORTHANTS. NEAR THE OXON AND BUCKS 
BORDERS 


Situate in a picturesque small market town. 
An Attractive Brick and Stone Built House 
Facing South and West 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


SOUTH DEVON 
Occupying a superb position with lovely views to the 
Dartmoor hills. 


A Charming Stone-built Modern House 


1959 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY W.1 


URGENTLY WANTED FOR SPECIAL 


CLIENTS 
NO COMMISSION REQUIRED 


WINCHESTER OR BASINGSTOKE AREAS, 
ALTERNATIVELY BERKSHIRE OR OXON- 
BERKS BORDERS 
Georgian or Queen Anne House preferred but 


would consider other genuine Period 
No built-up districts but village house liked. 
4-6 bedrooms, 2-3 reception etc. Good garden with a 
paddock if possible. 
PRICE UP TO £7,500 
Reference Col. W. 


A Genuine Period House 


WITHIN CONVENIENT DAILY REACH OF 
BIRMINGHAM, ON THE WEST OR SOUTH 
WEST SIDE ‘ 
Likes Redditch-Kidderminster area, Shropshire 
(not north of Wellington), or Worcs-Warwicks 
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border. 
Minimum of 6 bedrooms, 2-3 reception etc. 
NOT LESS THAN 4 OR 5 ACRES 
PRICE UP TO £10,000 
Would consider a smaller house with a view to 
adding on or conversion. 
Reference C.D. 


reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, domatnies 
cloakroom. Main electricity and water. 
Stone-built stable block and garage. 
Delightful garden of 1/2 ACRE 


Price just reduced to £5,000 Freehold 


with 3 pecae ton rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 31 


2 bathrooms, main services. 

Garage and small inexpensive garden. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,200 

Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


(21693) Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21680) 


STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY ee LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056). 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Rawonete! upon-Tyne. 


SUFFOLK 


Ipswich 4 miles, London 75 minutes by Mes trains. 
In unspoiled position on edge of village. 
ATTRACTIVE PERIOD HOUSE DATING FROM THE 17th CENTURY 


Well modernised 
throughout. 


By direction of Lady Ironside. 
NORFOLK 


Attleborough 14 miles. Norwich 14 miles. 
MORLEY OLD HALL, MORLEY ST. PETER 


An interesting Manor 
House of 16th century 

suitable for renovation 
and modernisation. 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
6 principal bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms, 2 staff bed- 
rooms and bathroom. 


Central heating. 
Main electricity. 


Garage and stabling. 
Finely timbered grounds. 
Walled kitchen garden. 
Paddock. Woodland. 
ABOUT 11 ACRES 
FOR SALE 


Joint Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1, 
and STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 11, Museum Street, "Ipswich 
(Tel. Ipswich 51208), or Head Office, as above. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


By the direction of His Grace the Duke of Rutland. 
IN THE CENTRE OF 


THE WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 


PITTERN HILL HOUSE 
KINETON 


CHARMING LOW-BUILT HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


FACING SOUTH WITH FINE OPEN VIEWS OVER 
UNDULATING COUNTRY 


Dining room/hall, sitting 
room, breakfast room, 
6 bedrooms and attics. 


Surrounded by a moat. 
ABOUT 30 ACRES 
Including 4 acres of 


orchard and farmland 
let on grazing licence. 


ONLY £3,250 FOR WHOLE 
STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Coval Hall, Chelmsford 


Sole Agents: 
(Tel. 4681) or Head Office, as above. 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception, separate staff flat. 
OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER 
STABLING 12 LOOSE BOXES 
GARAGE. SMALL FARMERY. ENTRANCE LODGE 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS AND 
GRASS PADDOCKS. In all about 


25 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
SOLE AGENTS: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


AS ABOVE 
suena" BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. a 
COTSWOLDS GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Stroud 4 miles, Gloucester 6 miles, Cheltenham 9 miles. 


| A EA LE oe OLD PE DENCE 


4 miles Gloucester, 2 miles Painswick. 


CHARMING OLD-WORLD COTTAGE RESIDENCE NEARLY 500 FT. 


ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


The greater portion of the cottage was constructed about 5 years ago, but it still 

retains the | attractive features of the old cottage which formed the nucleus of the 

building. 2 sitting rooms, kitchen, conservatory, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, Garage. 
Garden and paddock. Main electricity and water. 


PRICE £4,750 
KNOWLES & CO., as above. 


Probably dating from 
the 16th century. 


Situated on the outskirts 
of Painswick in most 
attractive rural 
surroundings, 
but in need of 
modernisation and 
renovation. 


Particulars of BRUTON, (W.450) 


COTSWOLDS—PAINSWICK 
BUILDING PLOTS FOR DETACHED HOUSES 


2 reception rooms, 
kitchen, scullery, 
5 bedrooms, 


spacious attics. 
GOOD GARDEN Mains water, electricity and main drainage available. 


PRICES OF PLOTS FROM £650 TO £750 


Only approved architect-designed houses will be permitted on this small 
exclusive development. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
PRICE £1,500 


Particulars of BRUTON, KNowLES & Co., as above. (H.626) (B.669) 


Particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES & Co., as above 
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GROsvenor 1553 
ines) 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
SOUTH OF HORSHAM, SUSSEX 


Elevated position with magnificent views to the south. 
SUITABLE FOR SCHOLASTIC OR INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES ! 


ON NORTH DOWNS IN KENT 


Secluded position, 500 feet up, 2 vs eee electric train service to London (40 minutes). 


oe ake ha E ee paval 
oH r +} 


MANOR HOUSE 
with large rooms, reno- 
vated and modernised a 
few years ago with all 
modern appointments. 


8 principal bedrooms, 
4 luxury bathrooms, 
3 self-contained 
service flats, 
lounge hall, 

4 reception rooms. 


Main water and electricity, 
central heating, fitted basins. 


Finely timbered grounds, 
with floodlit 
hard tennis court. 


Well appointed 
Stone-built Mansion 
containing 


23 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, 

5 reception rooms (3 be- 

tween 36 ft. and 45 ft. in 

length), galleried hall (44 ft 
by 17 ft. 6 ins.). 


Central heating. 
Main water and electricity. 
Passenger lift. 
Garage block with flat over. 


1959 : 1 


13, Hobart Place, 
Eaton Square, 

5, West Halkin Street, 
Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


MODERN DAIRY AND PIG BUILDINGS 2 cottages. 


8 FIRST-CLASS COTTAGES (6 Let and producing £845 p.a.) 
Park-like pasture, productive arable, 40 acres woodland. 
188 ACRES (would be divided) FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. R.A.W. (2732) 


IN ALL ABOUT 25 ACRES. PRICE £21,000 FREEHOLD 


All further particulars from 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


R.A.W. (C.2080) 


GROsvenor 
2861 


‘TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


BERKSHIRE 


Enjoying complete seclusion and with views over open country. Close to village, under 5 miles Market Town. London easy daily reach. 


COMPACT SMALL ESTATE OF 176 ACRES 


IN A RING FENCE TOGETHER WITH 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Adjacent to large estates. 


4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Office, kitchen with Aga cooker. 
Main electricity, gas and water. 


MODEL FARMBUILDINGS including cow- 

houses for 50. Fine covered yard. Dairy, 

granary, loose boxes, etc. 6 COTTAGES (two 
built 10 years ago). 


The Land is in good heart and at present 
comprises about 100 acres excellent pasture, 
including water meadows, and 70 acres arable. 
OVER A MILE OF EXCLUSIVE 
FISHING RIGHTS 


For further particulars and aripbintnion’ to view apply to the Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Streats W.1 


(30172) 


WINCHESTER HARTLEY WINTNEY 

are, ALFRED PEARSON & SON “itiitigai 

FARNBOROUGH ODIHAM (by appointment) 
WINCHESTER IN A HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE FOR SEMI-RETIREMENT 

A CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE Conveniently situated for a main line station and eminently | A VALUABLE SMALLHOLDING in a high and 


secluded position close to market town and 3% miles main 


suitable for making the daily journey to London. d : 
line station. 


reputed to have historical associations. Within 
very short distance of the city centre, cathedral 
and college. 


A COMPACT MODERN HOUSE 


erected a few years ago and containing: 


BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


4 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, BATHROOM, having 2 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, STUDY [amg 


LOUNGE/HALL, LOFTY DRAWING ROOM about 
26 ft. by 19 ft., DINING ROOM and CLOAKROOM, 
usual offices. 


VERY SMALL OLD-WORLD GARDEN 
All main services. 


FREEHOLD £3,500 


Offers considered. 


3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, CLOAKROOM 
LOUNGE, DINING ROOM, THIRD RECEPTION 
OR BEDROOM, KITCHEN. 


All main services. 
BRICK-BUILT GARAGE 
Easily maintained garden. 


FREEHOLD £3,600 


LARGE LIVING ROOM. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS 
and pleasant garden. 


Main electricity and water. 
USEFUL FARM BUILDINGS AND 91 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £5,900 


Secondary Bungalow available if required. 


Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). Sole Agents. Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE 


E. G. BROWNE, F.R.I.0.8., H. A. Aor eck e F.A.L.P.A., L. G. B. WEBBER, F.V.L 
Ee CONNOLE, A.V.1. 

Tel. Exeter 74072/3. 82, QUEEN ST., EXETER. Grams: “Cornic” Exeter. 

en ae aE ES 8 ae ea 


EAST DEVON VILLAGE FRINGE 


Near sea at Sidmouth. 


ELIZABETHAN-STYLE MANOR HOUSE 
WITH ABOUT 111 ACRES OF PASTURE AND COPPICE LAND 


GOSLING & MILNER 


VIRGINIA WATER, SURREY 8, LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1 
(Tel. Wentworth 2277) (Tel. Victoria 3634) 


LOVELY VIRGINIA WATER 


Delightful woodland setting, in best part of district. 8 mins. station. 1 mile Wentworth 
golf courses. 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OF MERIT 
First-class order. 
Oak parquet floors 
and modern fittings. 
Hall with cloakroom, 


Lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 9 principal bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, staff 
quarters, etc. (At present 


Wide herbaceous borders, 


Strongly recommended, Owner’s Agents: GOSLING & MILNER, as above. 


through lounge, 
dining room, 
breakfast room, 
kitchen 
to modern standards. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 


Co.’s water, gas, electricity. 
Main drainage. Radiators. 


LARGE GARAGE 


Unusually delightful 
garden fully established. 


lawns, fruit cage, shenBhertas and rhododendrons, 
IN ALL NEARLY 34 ACRE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


in 4 self-contained flats, of 

which 2 adjoining flats are 

in hand, i.e. ground and 
first floor.) 


GARAGE. STABLING 
FARMERY 
Main electricity. 
Estate water supply. 
THE LAND . 

111 ACRES 


i.e. 9 acres Denaro oP acres rough pasture and 70 acres BD es all reclaima 


000 FREEHOLD. SOLE AGE F 
For Agricultural and Residential Properties in the South West, ape above Agen 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


Tel. 3295-7 


WINDLESHAM, SURREY 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE WHITE-RENDERED PROPERTY 


originally a farm cottage but enlarged and modernised. 
. ; oe ad 
iat. Contains: 
HALL, LARGE 
SITTING-DINING 
ROOM, CLOAKROOM 
KITCHEN, 
3 BEDROOMS 
DRESSING ROOM 
2 BATHROOMS 


GARAGE 
SIMPLE GARDEN 
AND PADDOCK 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 


PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: CurtTIs & HENSON, London. 


Tel. MAYfair 


ay R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COTSWOLDS 


Close to the Severn Wild Fowl Trust and convenient for Bristol, Bath and Gloucester. 


Magnificent position completely surrounded by undulating and wooded 
country. 


STONE-BUILT HOUSE WITH SPACIOUS WELL-PROPORTIONED 
AND WELL-LIGHTED ROOMS 


. comprising entrance hall, fine drawing room (37 ft. by 16 ft. 6 ins.). 


2 other reception rooms, study, 7 bedrooms, dressing room and 3 staff rooms, 
3 bathrooms, good kitchen. 


Central heating throughout. 
Main electricity. 
Double garage and other outbuildings. 
Walled kitchen garden, small orchard and 2 excellent paddocks. 


PRICE WITH 6 ACRES £6,500 
OR WITH 26 ACRES £7,950 FREEHOLD 
Agents: CurRTIS & HENSON, London. 


130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, wW.1. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE BY SPRING OF 1960 
Up to £45,000 will be paid for outstanding 
AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
of between 
250 AND 500 ACRES IN RURAL WEST KENT OR SUSSEX 


PERIOD PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE OF MEDIUM SIZE, also Manager’s House 
and adequate number of cottages. 


Details may be submitted in confidence to R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 130, Mount Street, 
London, W.1. (Usual commission required) (Ref. R.B.). 


PROSPECTIVE PURCHASER WISHES TO ACQUIRE 


A MODERN OR 
PERIOD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


with 3 reception rooms, 5-8 bedrooms, 2 or more baths., ete. 
ON OR NEAR HERTS/ESSEX BORDER OR BUNTINGFORD AREA 
Rural position with sufficient land for seclusion. 
Details may be submitted in confidence to the 
Purchaser’s Agents: Mmssrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, as above. 
(No commission required from vendor.) (Ref. F) 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 


BY AMERICAN BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 


A COMFORTABLE COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
with 3 reception, 6-8 bedrooms, 2 or more bath., etc. ABOUT 5 ACRES. Rural 
position well recessed from main road essential. Any district within 1 hour train 
journey of Baker Street, Marylebone or Paddington stations. 


WELL WOODED UNDULATING COUNTRY PREFERRED 
Will Owners, Solicitors or Agents, please send details to the purchaser’s Agents: 


Messrs. R. C. Kniaut & Sons, 
who do not require commission from the vendor. 


FOR PARTICULARS OF 
FARMS AND COUNTRY HOUSES IN 


KENT 
AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 


Apply: MrEssrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 189, High Street, Tonbridge, or as above 


AND AT STOWMARKET, NORWICH, HOLT, AND TONBRIDGE, KENT. ALSO AT YEOVIL (IN ASSOCIATION WITH PALMER SNELL & CO.) 


115, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


WELbeck 8181 


FOLKARD & HAYWARD fo tne) 


FRYERNING, ESSEX 


IN AN OUTSTANDING RURAL 
SITUATION WITH MAGNIFICENT 
VIEWS 


36 ACRES OF GROUND 


Within half a mile of Ingatestone Station and 
ast electric train service to Liverpool Street 
(40 minutes). 


10 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM 
2 BATHROOMS 
6 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES 


RE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


ON RANMORE COMMON 
NEAR DORKING 
600 ft. a.s.l. Complete seclusion. 2 miles main station. 


A FINE 
OLD FAMILY SIZED HOUSE 


in very sound condition and with partial central 
heating. 


3 reception rooms, 4 principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 
bathroom and w.c., stores, etc. 


Most useful GARAGE AND STABLE BLOCK 


Small formal gardens. Woodlands. Orchard. 
LARGE PADDOCK 


In all about 7 ACRES 
PRICE ONLY £6,450 FREEHOLD 


CUBITT & WEST 


PRIME LEVEL SITUATION 


Haslemere town at hand. Splendid views obtained. 


Lounge hall, 2 fine recep., 5 bed. (4 with basins), bath- 


COMPLETE OIL-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 


GARAGING FOR 6 CARS 
GOOD STABLING FOR 6 HORSES 
STAFF FLAT. LODGE COTTAGE 

SQUASH COURT 

Main water, electricity and gas. 


PLEASANTLY LAID OUT GARDENS 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 2345-7) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


TWO NICE BUNGALOWS 
HINDHEAD 


Strongly recommended. 


WELL-PLANNED MODERN BUNGALOW 
easily run, about 2 years old with attractive elevations 
in brick under Roman tiled roof. Entrance hall, L-shaped 
lounge, dining room, compact kitchen, 3 bedrooms, 

part-tiled bathroom and separate w.c. 
Main electricity and water. Modern drainage. 
Garage. Fuel bunkers. 


£3,950 FREEHOLD (Ref. HX 706) 
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HASLEMERE 
In most enviable position just out of the town centre in sun 
trap situation. 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN BUNGALOW 


Hall, charming combined living room, model kitchen, 
2 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services. 
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CURTIS & HENSON at MORAEEAT, 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


(Rateable value £60.) 


: Dorki Office. Tel. 2212/3. 
Details, Sole Agents: Dorking hee 


room, bright kitchen. Electric light and power, gas, central 
heating, modern drainage. Garage. Workshop. Easily kept 
2 ACRES. £8,400 FREEHOLD 


Cubitt & West, Haslemere 2345/6/7. (Ref. H.705) 


Site for a garage. 
ABOUT 13 ACRE. £4,700 FREEHOLD 


Full details from Cunirr & Wrst, Haslemere 2345/6/7. 
(Ref. HX 707) 


SUPPLEMENT—8 


23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


ABOUT 30 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 
Completely rural situation. Ideally placed for daily travel. 
DELIGHTFUL PERIOD HOUSE WITH 200 ACRES 


Beautifully modernised Home with about 6 to 7 bedrooms and bathrooms to the 
main suites. 3 reception rooms, modern offices. 
EXCELLENT FARM BUILDINGS AND COTTAGES 


AN EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


RURAL KENT VILLAGE OVERLOOKING PARKLAND 
WROTHAM—TONBRIDGE—MAIDSTONE TRIANGLE 
Enjoying complete seclusion on a private estate. Bus passes the drive. Walking 
distance of shops. 

AN EASILY RUN CHARACTER HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 


4 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception (main room 26 ft. long), model kitchen. Separate 
staff bed-sitting room with separate w.c. and basin (h. and c.). 
Main electricity, gas and water. 
LARGE GARAGE. Picturesque, well-stocked garden with good drive. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. RECOMMENDED 


VILLAGE COTTAGE. OXON—BERKS BORDER 


In a quiet lane of picturesque village with many period houses. Easy reach Oxford and 
Cotswolds. 3 miles River Thames. 
A SMALL CHARACTER HOUSE 
3 bed., bathroom, 2 reception. Main water, gas, and electricity. Valuable walled 
gardens, greenhouses and outhouses. Specimen flowering trees and shrubs. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,250. 1 ACRE. Immediate Pcssession. 
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WILSON & CO. 


R. B. TAYLOR & SONS 


WANTED FOR CLIENTS 


REALLY SMART CHARACTER HOUSE 

which must be in a village or outskirts. Daily reach not essential. 

5-6 bed., 2-3 bath. in suites, 3 reception. Cottage liked. Central heating essen 
Easily run gardens. 
SURREY. Any of the pleasant larger villages round GUILDFORD, such as’ 
BRAMLEY, CRANLEIGH, SHAMLEY GREEN. 

WEST SUSSEX. Nice position behind the coast or close to PULBOROUGH or 
HAMPSHIRE. WINCHESTER, PETERSFIELD, ALTON areas. 

PRICE UP TO £15,000 FOR THE RIGHT PROPERTY 


REF. VAN §. 
WITHIN EASY REACH BY CAR OF LONDON AIRPORT 
Client requires FIRST-RATE CHARACTER HOUSE, 
either MODERN or TUDOR considered 
6-7 bed., 2-3 bath., 3 reception, cottage or staff flat, 5 to 20 ACRES including! 
paddocks if possible. 
HERTS, BUCKS, BERKS or W. SURREY considered. 
Very good price paid for really choice property. 


REF. REDCLIFFE 
Gentleman wishing to move from London requires 
ATTRACTIVE EASILY RUN HOUSE 
within daily travelling distance. 

4-5 bed., 2-3 reception. Would prefer ABOUT 2 ACRES if possible. 
SURREY-KENT BORDER. OXTED, LIMPSFIELD, REIGATE, WESTER- 
HAM, CROCKHAM HILL areas liked, or GUILDFORD- ‘HORSHAM-DORKING 
PRICE PAID ABOUT £7,000-£8,000. Immediate inspection made. 


REF. G. D. 


16, PRINCES STREET, YEOVIL (Tel. 2074-5-6); also at SHERBORNE (99), MARY COURT, BRIDGWATER (3456-7), and 16, MAGDALEN STREET, EXETER (56043) 


NEAR WEYMOUTH 


Favoured residential village. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED COTTAGE RESI- | situation. 2 large reception rooms, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 
DENCE in mellowed Portland stone. 2 rec., kitchen, bathroom, separate w.c. 
built-in garage, 3 bed., bathroom, separate w.c. Easily playroom or studio, etc. 


maintained garden. 
PRICE £4,750 


23, MARKET PLACE 
READING 
(Tel. 50266-9) 


YEOVIL 8 MILES 


Somerset market town. 


Double garage, workshop, 
Small walled garden. Ideal 
family residence. 

PRICE £4,250 


MARTIN & POLE 


INCORPORATING WATTS & SON (EST. 1846) 


SOUTH SOMERSET 


Centre of old-world village, close two good market towns. 


| 


ee sc Santen! 
DELIGHTFUL PERIOD RESIDENCE in sunny MODERNISED COTTAGE. 2 reception rooms, 


kitchen, 2/3 bedrooms. 
Garage. 
Mature garden 14 ACRE 
PRICE £3,000 


Also at WOKINGHAM (Tel. 777-8 and 63) 
CAVERSHAM (Tel. Reading 72877) 
HIGH WYCOMBE (Tel. 3925) 


FRINGE OF 
THE LAMBOURN VALLEY 


Ideal for retirement or A.E.R.E. Official. Buses pass the door. 


19th CENTURY COTTAGE 


of mellow brick. Tastefully modernised and in first- 
class order throughout 


3 bed., arge spacious landing (would provide 4th bed.). 

Modern bathroom, large hall. Drawing room, 25 ft. 

Dining room, cloaks., long kitchen with sink unit and 
Rayburn, range of working top cupboards. 


SONNING, NEAR READING 


With direct access to towpath and screened by partly 
walled garden. 


Close to church and other amenities. Reading 
Station 4 miles 


STREATLEY-ON-THAMES 


A CHARMING LABOUR-SAVING 
VILLAGE COTTAGE 


A MODERN DETACHED 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Within % mile of main-line station. Buses pass the door, 
shops within easy walking distance. 


Golf at Goring and Streatley 
Boating on the Thames 


Large lounge, dining room, cloaks, conservatory, scullery Spacious lounge hall (24 ft.), dining room, large modern 


and kitchen. Large landing with heated airing cupboard, kitchen. 4 excellent bedrooms (2 with basins and 2 with 


STABLE. GARAGE FOR FOUR 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT 1/, ACRE 
Main elec., water, modern drainage. 


£4,500 FREEHOLD 


WOOTTON & CO. 


PERRYMOUNT BUILDINGS, HAYWARDS HEATH (Tel. 1744) 
Also at CUCKFIELD (Tel. 158), SUSSEX, and ALDERNEY (Tel. 252), 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Announce that their new branch office is now open at 


THE CORNER HOUSE 


CUCKFIELD (Tel. 158) 
SUSSEX 


THIS OFFICE WILL SPECIALISE IN THE SALE AND MANAGEMENT 
OF AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL PROPERTIES, IN ADDITION TO 
GENERAL PRACTICE, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
MR. JOHN SMALLMAN, A.A.I., M.R.S.H. 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents. 


GARDENS OF ALMOST 34 ACRE 


All main services. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


modern bathroom, sep. w.c., 4 bedrooms. Large garage. built-in cupboards), modern bathroom. Separate w.c. 


WELL LAID-OUT GARDENS 


All Main Services. 


£4,250 FREEHOLD 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


(Incorporated with VANDERPUMP & WELLBELOVE) 
17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 54018 and 54019. 


STREATLEY, BERKS. 
AN EXCELLENT FAMILY HOUSE situated high up with extensive views, and 
within one mile of main-line station. Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, tiny study, 
billiards or games room, kitchen. 4 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. Terraced 
garden. Garage. ABOUT 3/4 ACRE. Leasehold 32 years at nominal ground rent. 
£3,300. FREEHOLD MIGHT BE PURCHASED 


BERKS—HANTS BORDER 
Within easy distance of both Reading and Wokingham. AN EXQUISITE SMALL 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, restored at great cost. Hall, cloaks., 24 ft. drawing room, 
dining room, sun lounge, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Easily maintained garden. 
Large garage. £6,500 
ne ee en 
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SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS 4 

About 6 miles from Henley and Reading. A PERIOD COTTAGE RESID NG 
ina rey position. Finely modernised with entrance lobby, 2 reception 

kitchen, 3 large bedrooms, bathroom. Well planned garden and rough ic 

ABOUT 34 ACRE. Garage. £5,250 


READING TO NEWBURY 
A PRETTY COTTAGE standing in a pay wild garden of 1 acre with 8: 


spinney. Hall, 2 living rooms, kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. 
MODERNISED AND ALL MOST IMMACULATE, £3,650 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


By direction of Cooper McDougall & Robertson Ltd. 


HOME FARM, LITTLE GADDESDEN 
NEAR BERKHAMSTED, HERTFORDSHIRE 
THE NOTED PEDIGREE STOCK REARING FARM IN LOVELY SURROUNDINGS ON THE CHILTERNS 
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Including Pulridge House, a medium-sized, 

modern residence (now converted to 2 separate 
units), 6 other cottages, all with bathrooms } 
i 3 and main services. 


First-class modernised farm buildings, 
including 2 open yards with 30 boxes, large 
covered cattle yard, Dutch barn, sheep yards, 
etc., at present accommodating the Berk- 
hamsted herd of pedigree poll Herefords 
and the Berkhamsted flock of pedigree 

Southdown sheep. 


IN ALL 322 ACRES 


of first-class, naturally drained land in a high 
state of fertility. 
Freehold for Sale with Possession. 
By Auction Spring, 1960 (unless sold 
privately). 


Strongly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. JOHN HODGSON, 79, Market Street, Watford (Tel. 25246), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


SUSSEX 
London about 42 miles. 


WITH OUTSTANDING VIEWS OF OPEN COUNTRYSIDE TO 
ASHDOWN FOREST 


WALTON-ON-THE-HILL 


A COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER ENJOYING SUPERLATIVE 
VIEWS ACROSS 30 MILES OF COUNTRY 


5 : Entrance hall, lounge, 
Fe i study, cloakroom, dining 
{ room, modern kitchen, 
staff room, 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2 attic 
rooms. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


Main water, 
gas, and electricity. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
Modern drainage. 


Attractive garden includ- 
ing orchard and _ tennis 
court. 


Entrance hall, 3 reception ‘ 
rooms, staff sitting room, a 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 secondary bedrooms and 
bathroom. 

Main services. 
Central heating. 
GARAGE FOR 2 
TENNIS LAWN 
Particularly fine garden 


of attraction 
to the connoisseur. cs 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 24% ACRES 
Further information from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (RR. 33573) 


IN ALL ABOUT 1% ACRES 


Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


MAYfair 6341 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


(15 lines) 


(CM.23250) 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


GASCOIGNE-PEES 


SURBITON, WALTON, 


| OCKLEY VILLAGE. Occupying a pleasant secluded 

position in the delightful old village, between 
Dorking and Horsham, yet, surprisingly, only a mile from 
a well served main line station. Substantially built and 
comfortably planned family house with 3 reception 


LEATHERHEAD, DORKING, REIGATE, GUILDFORD, EPSOM 


ADJACENT ASHTEAD PARK 
CHARMING LITTLE COTTAGE 


Perfect for young or old couple. Built just before the 
war, with most artistic taste. Pretty brick and tile-hung 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER 


Ideal situation, bus and coach routes passing entrance drive. 


Tooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, 2 garages, out- 
buildings and nearly 34 ACRE. All mains. FREEHOLD 
£5,950. Apply 258, High Street, Dorking. Tel. 4071-2. 


IN THE HEART OF DORKING: A most artistic 

Mews-style Conversion of a pretty little Cottage 
only 200 yards from the High Street, yet fronting directly 
on to permanently protected commonland. Recently 
modernised and converted with great ingenuity. 20 ft. 
lounge. Dining room with kitchen annexe. 2 bedrooms. 
Luxury bathroom. Minute Garden. FREEHOLD £3,850 
Apply 258, High Street, Dorking. Tel. 4071-2. 


just INTO SUSSEX. Enviably sited amidst glorious 
: farmland on the fringe of a village some 12 miles south 
of Guildford and 5 miles main line. A delightful modern 
Country House in the cottage style with about 2 acres 
charming garden and rough, suitable for dogs, chickens, 
etc. Beamed lounge, dining room, large kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms, tiled bathroom, sep. w.c. Full Central Heating. 
Garage and outbuildings. FREEHOLD £5,600 to include 
eae fittings, etc. Apply 258, High Street, Dorking. 
el. 1-2. 


ee 


FASCINATING LODGE CONVERSION with oil-fired 
central heating, hall, magnificent lounge, dining room (all 
inter-communicating), cloakroom, 3 bedrooms (1 with 
cloakroom, 1 with basin), luxurious bathroom. Double 
garage, playroom over. 1/3 Acre. FREEHOLD £6,500 
Apply 6, Church Street, Reigate. Tel. 4422-3. 


elevation with diamond lead lights and dormer windows. 
2 double bedrooms, boxroom, delightful lounge and din- 
ing room, modern kitchen and bathroom. Brick garage. 
Easily kept garden opening onto parkland. 
FREEHOLD £5,250 
Apply 4, Bridge Street, Leatherhead. Tel. 4133-4. 


MATURED PART OF ASHTEAD 
Short walk station, schools and shops. Thoughtfully 
PLANNED HOUSE FOR SMALL FAMILY. Built 
1956. Well appointed with full central heating down- 
stairs. Pleasant hall with downstairs cloakroom, lovely 
lounge with big windows overlooking orchard garden 
and dining room off, study, large labour-saving kitchen, 
3 good bedrooms with built-in cupboards, sewing room 
or child’s bedroom, spacious tiled bathroom, separate 
w.c. Large covered drying yard. Large brick garage. 

Nearly 1 acre easily kept garden. 
FREEHOLD £7,500 
Apply 4, Bridge Street, 
Tel. 4133-4. 


Sole Agents. Leatherhead. 


NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 


LARGE CATTLE AND SHEEP STATION KNOWN AS 


‘*‘GLENROCK,”’ 


63,618 


ACRES 


160 AIR MILES FROM SYDNEY, WITH LANDING STRIP ON PROPERTY 
FOR SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION IN SYDNEY, 15 JANUARY, 1960 


“GQLENROCK” is 220 road miles from Sydney, 150 miles from Newcastle City and port, 60 miles from meat works, Scone and Tamworth. 


LARGE COMFORTABLE HOMESTEAD. 11 employees’ cottages. Excellent wool shearing shed. Property sub-divided into 49 paddocks. Fencing in excellent 
order. 18,700 acres sown to pastures. CARRYING CAPACITY: 5,000 breeding cows and 30,000 wethers. 


“GLENROCK” covers sound, healthy wool-growing country and offers th 
of sound country so close to Newcastle and Sydney come into the market. 


e greatest cattle breeding potential in New South Wales. Rarely does such a large consolidated holding 
For an approved purchaser special terms of payment could be arranged: half cash, balance payable over 


five years in equal instalments at 6 per cent. Vendors prepared to offer stock to buyer at substantially below market rates. 


For further particulars, apply, in first instance, to: 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN & MERCANTILE AGENCY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
: BUCKLERSBURY HOUSE, 3, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


or direct to the Selling Agents: 


GOLDSBROUGH, MORT & CO. LTD., 5, MACQUARIE PLACE, SYDNEY 
WINCHCOMBE CARSON LTD., 48, BRIDGE STREET, SYDNEY 
NEW ZEALAND LOAN & MERCANTILE AGENCY CO. LTD., 38, BRIDGE STREET, SYDNEY 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


BORDER OF ENGLAND AND WALES ON HOLMWOOD COMMON, 2 MILES DORKING 


Glorious position on River Dee. SURREY. Surrounded and protected by extensive National Trust land. 


300 yards frontage, but no fishing rights. j 
SHELTERED AND SECLUDED BUT NOT ISOLATED FACING BUT WELL BACK FROM MAIN DORKING/HORSHAM ROAD © 
= ay cermmme | 


Telephone: 


66/68, HAYMARKET 
S.W.1 


WHlitehall 7761 
(3 lines) 


Small Georgian-style 
House. Tastefully 
decorated, fully 
modernised, bright and 
sunny interior. 

On 2 floors. 


Wrerham 6 miles. Easy 
reach Shrewsbury, Chester, 
Liverpool. Gracious and 
luxuriously appointed. 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 


ee 


3 modern bathrooms, 


Lovely grounds and woodland, 41/7 ACRES 


3 reception rooms, 
fine kitchen with 
Aga cooker and 
Agamatie boiler, 

5 double bedrooms 

(basins), 


excellent kitchen, 
4 double bedrooms, 
tiled cloakroom and 
bathroom. 


All main services. 
planned in suites. 
Main services. 

3 GARAGES 
Stables. 


Garden at rear, 
ABOUT 1/3 ACRE 
requiring minimum 

attention. 


FOR SALE WITH OR WITHOUT CONTENTS 


Sole Agents, as above. 


3 pleasant reception rooms, 


Attractive open frontage. 


3 miles from Dorking North station, 45 minutes London. 


FOR SALE AT £5,250 
Sole Agents, as above. 


NEAR 


HAMBLE RIVER SAILING 


At Bursledon. 7 miles Southampton. 


Beem oe : 
BUNGALOW of distinctive character. Built for 
present owner 1953. High position in the centre of 
134 ACRES, mostly lawn area, plenty of trees, fruit and 
vegetables. 4 good rooms plus kitchen and bathroom, 
Aga cooker, Agamatic boiler. Main services. Double 


garage. Under a mile from the Hamble River and sailing. 
Fareham 8 miles, Winchester 11. 
FOR SALE AT £5,250. 


Offer invited. 


MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


BUCKS RIVERSIDE VILLAGE 


Rural position, 4 a mile from a station. 


A SUPERBLY BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


3 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, 2 reception rooms, American 
kitchen, cloakroom. Garage. Pleasant garden. 


FREEHOLD £4,950 


Sole Agents: GipDy & GIDDY, 52, High Street, Windsor 
(Tel. 1472). 


BAIRSTOW, EVES & SON 


104-6, KINGS ROAD, BRENTWOOD. Brentwood 3817-8. 
Five Associate Offices in Essex. 


2 MILES FROM BRENTWOOD, ESSEX 
CHARMING DETACHED 18th-CENTURY COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
Delightful setting facing village green and close to Thorndon Park Golf Course in old 


ELHAM VALLEY, KENT 
Between Folkestone and Canterbury. 


IDEAL 
LOCALE FOR RETIREMENT 
On the fringe of the picturesque small village of Elham. 
Folkestone 7 miles, Canterbury 11. In a sociable community 
and will appeal to those fond of the country village way of 
living. Pretty, unspoiled outlook over the valley. Good bus 
services. 
Well-built and extremely comfortable 


SMALL DETACHED HOUSE 
about 25 years old 


2 reception rooms, breakfast room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
9 
2 W.c.s. 


Main services. 

GARAGE 

Matured and compact garden, 
gentle slope. 


Forming an attractive, easily run home for those of 
moderate means. 


EXECUTORS SELLING AT £3,500 


Sole Agents, as above. 


about. 14 ACRE on 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


MAIDENHEAD AND MARLOW 


High adjoining National Trust Commons. 


: sake Sets CCMA RGY ons oe, PR iilieacins Sie 
A 16th-century Country House with later additions, 
on two fioors. In grounds of 3} acres with rare 
specimen trees. 5 bedrooms and 3 bathrooms (in suites), 
3 reception rooms and study, labour-saving kitchen. Staff 
cottage of 2 bedrooms, bathroom and sitting room. Oil- 
fired central heating. Double garage. Hard tennis court. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: GIDDY & G1IDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


ig 


Historical 


SELSEY-ON-SEA, SUSSEX 


5 minutes’ walk from beach. 


i 


A Hes eds anes 


BUNGALOW of sound construction and high 
quality, built 1932. Urban but secluded position in 
quiet village road near shops. 8 miles Chichester. 5 very 
nice rooms plus kitchen, cloakroom and bathroom. 
Basins in bedrooms. Oil-fired central heating. All mains. 
Garage 19 ft. by 11 ft. Matured, well-stocked and 
extensively walled garden, 13 ACRE 
FOR SALE AT £4,200 


Sole Agents, as above. 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


MAIDENHEAD Station 24 miles 


Quietly secluded off National Trust Commons 
with lovely views south and east. 


is ec. wes : esl sib eave : a : S 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 
etc. Central heating. Garage for 2 cars. 
Gardens and orchard of 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Gippy & GIppDy, Station Approach, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 


Bs 


2 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Delightful setting in much sought after village. 


PALACE WEST, MUCH HADHAM 


a 


PRICE £6,250 FREEHOLD. 


world village of Herongate. 


Lounge/hall, beamed ceil- 

ings and walls, 16 ft. thro’ 

lounge, Tudor dining room, 

ultra modern fitted kitchen 

4 bedrooms, usual domestic 
offices. 


Excellent range of out- 
buildings. Garage for 2 
cars. Well matured gar- 
dens; unrestricted views to 
rear over countryside. 


20 miles of London, having 
fast electric train services 
to Liverpool Street. 


IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 


Bairstow, Eves & Son, 104-6, Kings Road, Brentwood. Brentwood 3817-8. 
5 Associate offices in Essex: Hours 9-6 including Saturdays. 


Country Residence 
Entrance halls, panelled 
lounge, dining room, bil- 
liards room, sun lounge, 
4 principal bedrooms, 2 
dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, modern kitchen, 

5 secondary bedrooms. 

Staff cottage. 
GARAGES 


Delightful old-world gar- 


den, paddock and park 
land. 
7i/2 ACRES 
First-class condition 
throughout. | 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON THURSDAY, JANUARY 21, 1960, BY 
G. E. SWORDER & SONS 
15, NORTH STREET, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Tel. 691. 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 
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OR RIGIES 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


e, Harrods, London” 


DORSET COAST. ON SANDBANKS PENINSULA 


Jlose to sandy beach, local shops and buses. Bournemouth 5 miles (24 hours Waterloo). 
q Poole Harbour yachting facilities. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN 
HOUSE 


Architect designed and very 
well planned with due south 
aspect. 


MAINLY ON 2 FLOORS 
Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms 
(one 24 ft. by 17 ft.), sun terrace, 
6 bed and dressing rooms (basin 

in 5). Bathroom. 


Top-floor playroom, etc., with 
extensive sea views. 


GARAGE 
All main services. 


Easily kept garden, with lawns, 
etc., and attractive summerhouse. 


£7,750 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Eatn. 810. 


SEVENOAKS 


Under half a mile from the station (London 35 minutes). Backing on to woodland. 


AN EXCELLENT CONTEMPORARY STYLE HOUSE 


Lounge/dining room 
(20 ft. by 18 ft.) 


4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Co.’s services. 
Central heating. 
Garage. 

Easily kept garden. 
ABOUT 1/3 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £5,750 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 809. 


BORDERS OF OXON AND NORTHANTS 


Hunting with the Bicester, Warwickshire and Grafton. 


A CHARMING VILLAGE HOUSE OF CHARACTER with stabling for six 
and flat over. 


The house dates from 
the 16th century but has 
been modernised with 
central heating, Aga- 
matic boilers, wash- 
hand basins and main 
services. 


Entrance hall, 
double drawing room, 
dining room, 

5 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


2 heated garages and useful 
barns. 


Picturesque old-world 
gardens, partly walled, 


in all ABOUT 1 ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by: 


Harrops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 807-810. 


TWO MILES SIDMOUTH 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


With 2 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 


Co.’s mains. 
Garage for 1 car. 


Attractive garden with 
lawns, flower beds, kitchen 
garden, fruit trees. 


In all nearly 1/2 ACRE 


£4,500 FREEHOLD 


Harrops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 806. 


DEVON. 6 MILES TAVISTOCK 


A CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF VILLAGE 
TO THE WEST OF DARTMOOR 


The Residence is mainly 
On 2 floors, in good 
condition throughout 
and ready to walk into. 


Entrance hall, 
cloakroom (h. and c.), 
3 reception rooms, 

5 bedrooms with basins, 
2 bathrooms, store room, 


Agamatic boiler, 
Main services. 
2 garages. Stabling, barn. 
Extensive and useful 


: outbuildings, 
incorporating piggezies. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD with about 51/2. ACRES or 121/. ACRES 


Rates approx. £36. 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
KEWNsington 1490. Extn. 810. 


FAVOURED KINGSWOOD AREA 
CLOSE TO GOLF COURSE 


Built two years ago, having every modern and labour-saving convenience. 


Hall, cloakroom, through 
lounge, dining room, prin- 
cipal bedroom and _ bath- 
room suite, 3 other double 
bedrooms, 2nd bathroom, 
excellent kitchen/breakfast 
room. Wood block floors. 


Integral garage. 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 


COMPLETE OIL-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Co.'s electric light, power, 
and water. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,950 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 806. 


SOUTH DEVON COAST 
Near Paignton. Extensive views to Dartmoor and a glimpse of the sea. 


CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 


With entrance hall and 
cloakroom, 2 excellent re- 
ception rooms and sun 
lounge, 3 good bedrooms, 
sun roof, bathroom, etc. 


Large garage. Greenhouse. 
Useful outbuildings. 


Charming garden with ex- 
cellent lawns, flower beds, 
kitchen garden, fruit trees, 
etc., in all just over 
Ip ACRE 


£7,000 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KEWNsington 1490, Extn. 806. 


SOUTH CORNWALL 


Overlooking a beautiful valley, close to small town and only 8 miles from Fowey. 
ATTRACTIVE AND WELL MAINTAINED COUNTRY HOUSE 


Hall, 4 reception rooms 
and loggia, 8-10 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Good domestic 
offices with Aga cooker 
and independent hot water 
supply, basins in  bed- 
rooms. 


Efficient central heating. 


Garage and useful 
outbuildings. 


Attractive pleasure grounds arranged in terraces, delightful woodlands with rhodo- 
dendrons, well stock kitchen garden, etc., in all about 51/2 ACRES 
ONLY £5,750 FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 806. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
POOLE 
RINGWOOD 


DORSET 
2 miles from Wimborne Minster, 8 miles Bournemouth. 
INTERESTING COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 


built 1939, with old-world elevations and reed- 
thatched roof. 


Most attractive lounge with Minster fireplace, built-in 
cocktail cabinet, Dining room oak block flooring and 
radiator, magnificently fitted kitchen 15 ft. by 12 ft., 
3 double bedrooms, one fitted basin, luxury bathroom, 

separate w.c. 


3 double bedrooms, bathroom, lounge 18 ft. by 13 ft., 
dining room, cloakroom, kitchen. Thatched garage. 


Mains water. 


Lovely Old-English style gardens and paddock of nearly 
2 ACRES 


PRICE £5000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 24242. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


Sheltered from the North, and with outstanding views of the English Channel and 
western coastline. 


STONE-BUILT PERIOD RESIDENCE 


COMPLETELY 
MODERNISED 


4 principal bedrooms and 2 
bathrooms, including 
private suite. 


2 secondary bedrooms and 
bathroom, billiard room, 
lounge hall, cloakroom, 2 
reception rooms. 
Library. 


Domestic offices. 
Main services. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


CHARMING NATURAL GROUNDS 
Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton (Tel. 25155, 7 lines). 


WORTHING 


Convenient and delightful position. Close to golf course, and within easy reach of 
town centre and station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED FREEHOLD COTTAGE- 
STYLE RESIDENCE 


3 bedrooms, luxury bath- 

room, separate w.c., lounge 

with south aspect, dining 

room, study, oak panelled 
hall 


Kitchen with 
fitments. 


GARAGE 


ATTRACTIVE 
GARDENS 


modern 


Excellent decorative 
condition throughout. 


PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. Tel.: Worthing 6120 (4 lines). 


A. T. UNDERWOOD & CO. 


ESTATE OFFICE, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX (Crawley 528) 


USSEX. Between Tunbiidge Wells and Lewes, near the Ashdown Forest. 
DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RESIDENCE enjoying distant views and con- 
taining cloakroom, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (4 h. and c. basins), 
and 2 bathrooms. Central heating throughout. Company’s water and main electricity. 
Garages for 2 or 3 cars. Modern 3-bedroom cottage. Matured grounds of 
2 ACRES. 


A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOME. PRICE FREEHOLD £8,500. Ref. 3566. 


BALCOMBE, SUSSEX. An excellent DETACHED BUNGALOW situated 
in this much-sought-after village within 10 minutes walk of the station. It has 
diamond lattice windows and contains hall, large lounge, dining room, 3 bedrooms, 
kitchen and bathroom. Main services. Garden of about 1/4 ACRE with space for 


garage. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,700. Ref. 10415. 


SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDER. An ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY 
situated between East Grinstead and Horley comprising an old-fashioned 
Residence providing 3 reception rooms, 4 or 6 bed and dressing rooms and bath- 
room. Cloakroom. Part central heating. Main water and electricity. Bungalow/ 
cottage and range of garage and farm buildings. 


PRICE WITH ABOUT 13 ACRES, £7,500. Ref. 364. 


SUSSEX, within daily travelling distance of London. UNIQUE RESIDENCE 
skilfully converted from range of farm buildings containing spacious hall, cloak- 
room, lounge 24 ft. by 12 ft., dining room 19 ft. by 16 ft., large kitchen, 4 bedrooms,. 
dressing room and bathroom. Mazin services. Range of 3 or 4 garages. Workshop 
Secluded and easily-run garden, 1/7 ACRE. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000. Ref. 10805. 
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FOX & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


In a@ quiet select close, within a few minutes of town centre. 
AN ELEGANT COTSWOLD HOUSE 


Built regardless of expense with well-planned 
accommodation. 


OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 

Attractive walled gardens. 
Most reasonably priced at 
£5,900 FREEHOLD 

to include very valuable fittings. 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 24242) and 
12-14, High Street, Ringwood (Tel. 24). 


SOUTHAMPTON 
BRIGHTON 
WORTHING 


DORSET COAST 


With uninterrupted views of English Channel, 
3 miles Lyme Regis, + mile good bathing beach. 


CHALET BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


Surrounded by Dorset Hills. 3 bedrooms (2 h. and ¢.). 
bathroom, 2 large reception rooms, spacious hall, cloaks, 
kitchen. : 


Part central heating. Main electricity. 
Matching stone garage. Aga boiler. Garage. 
1/4 ACRE land with lawns, shrubs and borders. 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 24242. 


HENFIELD, SUSSEX 


In a splendid position, close to the common and only 11 miles Brighton. 
A CHARMING POST-WAR DETACHED HOUSE 


In splendid 
decorative order. 


3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
THROUGH LOUNGE 
DINING ROOM 


GROUND FLOOR 
CLOAKROOM 


GARAGE 


PLEASANT EASILY 
MAINTAINED GARDEN 


PRICE £4,475 FREEHOLD 
Fox & SONS, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND PETERSFIELD 


On the outskirts of a pleasant small village, close to the Itchen and Meon Valley — 
ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 


Planned for easy run- | 
ning with all modern 
conveniences. 

3 BEDROOMS 


BATHROOM 
with coloured suite. 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKROOM 


KITCHEN WITH 
RAYBURN 


2 LARGE GARAGES 
Tool shed. & 
Garden and paddock. : — 


IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRE 
Fox & SONS, 32-34 London Road, Southampton (Tel. 25155 7 lines). 


Cc. M. STANFORD & SON 


23, HIGH STREET, COLCHESTER. Tel. 3165 (4 lines) 


SUFFOLK—ESSEX BORDER 
ATTRACTIVE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE WITH GEORGIAN FRONT 


BETWEEN COLCHESTER AND CHELMSFORD 


Accessible to main line station, 46 miles London. 


CONSTABLE COUNTRY 


On the outskirts.of a well-known village, 9 miles Colchester and I. ‘pswich. 
Combined market garden and caravan park with a total area of abo 
11 ACRES 


LARGE BUNGALOW-RESIDENCE 


Block of outbuildings with self-contained flat. Glasshouses, pi 
licensed caravan park of 3 acres). FREEHOLD £6,500. eee 1008) ‘a 


KENT OFFICES 
SEVENOAKS Tel. 2246 
OTFORD Tel. 164 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 
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SEVENOAKS—CITY 30 MINUTES 


In a quiet private road a few minutes walk from the station. 


This most attractive and 
well-appointed Modern House. 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, hall, 
2 reception, cloakroom, laundry 
room, usual offices. 


All main services. 
Garage. Attractive garden. 
PRICE FREEHOLD’ £6,200 


Owner’s Agents: IBBETT, 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, 
High Street, Sevenoaks. Tel. 2246, 


LIMPSFIELD 


7 minutes Oxted station, 20 miles London. 


Seecnmnencaaras: | 


Attractive Detached Residence 
to Modernise. 


4/5 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, cloakroom. Garage. 
Small garden. 


FREEHOLD £4,750 
Further particulars of IBBETT, 


MOSELY, CARD & CO., Station 
Road East, Oxted (Tel. 2241/2). 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


CHARMING BLACK AND WHITE 


ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
Heart of Kent Weald, near Goudhurst. 


5 principal, 3 secondary bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, cloakroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms. Double’ garage. 
NEW OIL-FIRED CENTRAL 
HEATING 


34 ACRE delightful garden. 
More land and Cottage available 
if required. 
£9,900 FREEHOLD WITH 
POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended by 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD and 
CO., 7, London Road, Tunbridg 
Wells (Tel. 446/7). 


REIGATE, SURREY 


Magnificent position, best residential area. Extensive views. 
22 miles south of London. 


FREEHOLD 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, ete. 
All main services. 
GARAGE 
Beautifully matured, easily main- 
tained garden 34 ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,950 
Strongly recommended. Sole 
Agenis: IBBETT, MOSELY, 


CARD & CO., 67, High Street, 
Reigate (Tel. 5441). 
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SURREY OFFICES 
OXTED Tel. 2241 
REIGATE Tel, 5441 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 
‘ SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
CRETT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
- Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 


ERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 

TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
ading (Tel. 54055). 


yEVON AND CORNWALL. Residential 
Houses, Cottages and Farms for Sale.— 

yply: J. GORDON VICK, F.R.I.0.8., F.A.L., 

‘champton (Tel. 21/22), Devon. 


EVON. Houses and Farms.—Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 
, Queen Street, Exeter. 


JEVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 

SMALL. Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
D Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
reet, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 


XETER AND DEVON COUNTY. 

WHITTON & LAING (Established 1844) 
r all Properties, Furniture Sales, Valua- 
ms and Surveys, 20, Queen Street, Exeter 
el. 59395/6) and at TIVERTON. 


JERTS/CAMBS BORDERS: A de- 
lightful and spacious detached period 
untry cottage of character, recently 
ydernised. 2 good reception rooms, office, 
odern kitchen and bathroom, 3 double bed- 
oms. Many outbuildings and grounds of 
out 2 acre. Freehold £3,500. Full particu- 
3s from W. & H. PEACOCK, 8 High Street, 
uldock, Herts. Tel. 2185. 


2ELAND. BaTTeRsBY & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
reet, Dublin. Sporting properties and 
ssidential Farms available for sale or letting. 


2ELAND. We have most of the good 
landed Estates, large and small stud 
rms, etc. Sole Agents for many.—HAMIL- 
N & HAMILTON (ESTATES) LTD., Dublin. 


KENT COAST 

(Ctwixt Folkestone & Hythe). 
lightful small Georgian house with many 
iginal features: few steps main coast road 
d beach: Attractive Hall, 2 handsome 
ECEPTION ROOMS, quiet First-floor 
RAWING ROOM, 4/5 BEDROOMS, Box- 
om, nice BATHROOM, separate W.C., 
odern KITCHEN: attractive partly- 
wled Garden with wide brick terrace, 
nning stream, etc: Recently redecorated 
d renovated in style: all main services: 
king £3500 FREEHOLD: (ref. H.S.3959). 

I. W. L. EVELYN, F.A.L.P.A., 

17 Guildhall Street, Folkestone. 


APER HOUSE. A rare opportunity to 

purchase the 98-year Lease of a charming 
sorgian House on The Green at Hampton 
urt. 3 double bedrooms, dining and draw- 
z rooms, kitchen, bath and store rooms— 
,200. Telephone Molesey 1310 or write: 
A. LEE, The Old Court House, The Green, 
ampton Court. 


TOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, 
Falmouth, offer: 

E. Cornish modern and modernly-fitted 
UEST HOUSE. Harbour and wooded 
2ws. Town outskirts: close all amenities, 
ene yachting, bathing. Recommended. 


KCELLENT PRIVATE HOTEL, 
ALMOUTH,. Only for sale owing 
reavement. 13 bedrooms, etc., in good 


der, ready for season. FREEHOLD and 
JRNISHED. Ref. 5079. 

r full particulars of above and excellent 
rther selection, apply to the Agents, 
OCKTON & PLUMSTEAD above. 


.. 


classified properties 


a FOR SALE—contd. 


RELAND. Extensive register of all types 

of Agricultural, Sporting and Residential 
Properties.—JAMES H. NoRTH & Co., Estate 
Agents (Established 1829), 20 Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. REGent 3759. Head Office: 
110, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


OMERSET. 5 miles Sherborne. Period 
cottage, tiled roof fully modernised. 2 
recep. 3 bedrooms, 2 garages, stables, 3 acres, 
including 2 acres field. Also furnished 
modernised bungalow. 2 recep., 2 bedrooms, 
main water, electricity. £6250.—Box 2636. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


Eou IDISTANT Exeter and Newton Abbot 
(14 miles). T.T. Attested 94-acre Dairy 
Farm, just in Market. Old world house (6 
. Excellent hacking country. Full 
(Ref. 1869) from Sole Agents, 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 82, 
Queen Street, Exeter. 


ERSEY. 17th-century Manor House in 

secluded situation comprising 3 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, kitchen 
with Aga, separate self-contained flat. Range 
of granite-built outbuildings including fore- 
man’s cottage; approximately 17 acres of 
first-class agricultural land. Full details from 
Sole Agents. E. 8S. TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond 
Street, St. Helier, Jersey. 


STABLES TO LET 


RAGLEY STABLES TO LET. 9 loose 
boxes suitable for racehorses. 2 grooms’ 
Enquires to the 
Hall, 


flats. Gallops available. 
MARQUESS OF HERTFORD, Ragley 
Alcester, Warwickshire. 


FLATS TO LET 


S CORNWALL. Charming & Spac. Un- 
*furnished FLATS in GEORGIAN MAN- 
SION standing beautiful grounds 1 mile 
coast. C. heating. From £250 p.a. incl. R. J. 
GREEN & Co. Estate Agents, Truro. 


HOUSES TO LET 
Furnished 


AT 21/2 GNS. FOR LONG LET or 33 gns. 
for short let. Towcester 4 miles. Cottage 
with 2 beds., lounge, kitcnen, garden and new 
Elsan. Main electricity and water. Details of 
this and wide range of other properties for 
sale—MERRY SONS & Co., LTD., 9, Fish 
Street, Northampton. Tel. 136. 


EASY REACH LONDON. Beautifully 
furnished, modernised, _ self-contained 
wing of Country House, Sy/W. Sx Borders. 
South aspect. Double bedroom, sitting room, 
kit., bath. Sunny courtyard. 6-7 gns., 
incl. light, heat.— Box 2635. 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 


For Sale 


Dil tr 4) eS 
PREEHOLD BUILDING PLOT in lovely 

rural Bucks. Planning permission one 
house. 14 miles Denham Village. For further 
particulars apply in writing to the County 
VALUER, Middlesex County Council, 1, Queen 
Anne’s Gate Buildings, Dartmouth Street, 
London, $.W.1. (Quote B.553 C.L.) 


WANTED 


DIRECTORY—contd. 


[NVESTOR DESIRES to purchase all 

types of property, including castles, man- 
sions, large country houses, estates, farms, 
etc.—Write, giving fullest details, including 
price, to Box 2583. 


PERSONAL SERVICE is dedicated to 

clients who employ F, L. MERCER & Co., 66, 
Haymarket, London, 8.W.1. The firm acts on 
the recognised commission terms and special- 
ises in the sale of residential properties (with 
or without land) in the English countryside, 
including areas within “‘commuting”’ distance 
of London but not in the suburbs. Demand 
exceeds supply of ‘“‘period’”’ houses with 4 to 
8 bedrooms, also those of good modern archi- 
tecture, and generous prices are obtainable. 
Serious vendors should send brief particulars. 
Suitable properties will be inspected and 
photographed immediately without charge. 
Letters to the Manager marked, ‘“‘Confiden- 
tial,’ quoting this magazine. Tel. 
WHltehall 7761 


To Rent 


USINESS MAN with adult family re- 

quires Lease Unfurnished Detached 
House within 10-mile radius Reading. Large 
lounge, small dining room, modern kitchen, 
4-5 bedrooms, 1-2 bathrooms. Substantial 
rent offered with short option to purchase in 
lease, if required.— Box 2621. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, Westminster, 
$8.W.1, for reliable removals (home and 
overseas), warehouse, furniture depositories, 
excellent storage. Estimates free.—CHIs- 
wick 8446 (or VICtoria 1234). 
MOVING SOUTH is surprisingly simple 
if the removal, furnishings, adaptations, 
renovations and built-in furniture are one-man 
supervised. That lovely furnishing shop in 
Memorial Square, Eastbourne, has a trained 
staff with supporting craftsmen to undertake 
this in Kent, Surrey and Sussex.—DICKESON 
AND FRENCH, of course (Tel. 580). 
VERSEAS REMOVALS. Settlers’ 
effects packed and forwarded by PICK- 
FORDS, removers and storers. First-class 
storage. Branches in all large towns. Head 
Office, 102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
(Tel. CAN. 4444). 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206). 
BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town'and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham, and High Wycombe. 
DEVON and 8S.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RiIpPon 
BoswELt & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 
Essex AND SUFFOLK. Country pro- 
perties and farms.—C. . STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—RB. 8. 
TAYLOR LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 


JERSEY, C.1.—VARDON & Co., House and 

Estate Agents, 4, Burrard Street, St. 
Helier (Tel. Central 23341 and 23342), for all 
types of property and investments. 


ERSEY.—F. LE GatLais & Sons, old 
Est. House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier, 


ERSEY.—HAMpTON & SONS (JERSEY), 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier 
(Tel. Central 5098 and 5209). 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 

—MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.L., 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5), 


L'NCOLNSHIRE and Borders S.W. 
—BAILEY & AMBLER (Chartered), West- 
minster Bank Chambers, Grantham. 
M!9/NORTH SOMERSET/DORSET/ 
GLOS. BORDERS. Residential town 
and country properties, business, 
and smallholdings. — For details: 
MILES & Co., F.A.1., Wells (3002/3). 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON.—For 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & Sons, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6) and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 


OUTH DEVON. For Coastline and 
Country Properties.—ERIC LLOYD, F.A.1., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
“ JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ists in high-class Residences and Estates,many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 
ToORQuay AND S. DEVON. For Town 
and Country Properties.—WAYCOTTS, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4332). 
TORQuay, DEVON. Town, Coastal and 
Country Properties.—A. P. R. NICOLLE, 
F.A.I., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554). 
"TUNBRIDGE WELLS, midway London 
and sea. Britain’s sunniest inland resort. 
—BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27/29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. Farm SALES 
(Pvt), LTp., P.O. Box 303, Salisbury, is 
the only real estate organisation specialising 
exclusively in farms. All our staff have had 
considerable Rhodesian farming experience. 
We shall be very plesaed to help you select 
the right property from our register of over 
500 inspected farms. Let us know your 
requirements; we will send you full details 
of recommended properties. 
OUTH OF FRANCE: ITALY: 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. Properties, 
land and investments for sale.—Apply: 
BARRY J. MISHON (Valuer, Surveyor, 
House and Estate Agent), 43, Aldwick Road, 
Bognor Regis. Tel. Bognor Regis 2018. 


MORTGAGES 


MeCRTGAG ES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 

let Houses, Factories, Town and Country 
Houses.—TALLACK Stott & Co., LTD., 37, 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


farms 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 1184-1186 all 


other classified 
advertisements. 
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A fine late 18th century 
semi-circular satinwood 
side table decorated in the 
Chinese manner, the top 
cross-banded in rosewood 


49” wide, 22” deep, 33” high. 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


1-5 Grantham Place Park Lane (Piccadilly end) W1 Grosvenor 5762 


WM. YOUNG 


PENITOUES AND PINE ART 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone: Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decor, Aberdeen 


515, LAWNMARKET, 276, WOODLANDS ROAD, 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW 


A fine Chippendale, maho- 
gany, serpentine chest of 
good colour. Sizes: width 
46”, height 3934", depth 
2214". Price £145. 


A most attracfive antique, 

Sheraton, mahogany wardrobe. 

Sizes: width 4’ 4”, depth 2’ 2”, 
height 7’. Price £95. I 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. | 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH | 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART | 


A pair of attractive Hepplewhite tub chairs, in mahogany, with cane backs and seats, on 
straight, tapered legs, with yellow squab cushions. Circa 1780. Height of back 31”; 
depth 20”; width 25”, 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 — 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson London 


abe CROWTHER * SON 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART. 

OAK AND PINE PANELLING. WOOD AND MARBLE 

MANTELPIECES, WROUGHT IRONWORK FURNITURE 
AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


Sei ela a CTE 


rea 


aa lena 


- 
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English 18th Century Pinewood Chimneypiece of simple but pleasing design. 
Length of shelf 5’ 1”, Overall height 4’ 74”, Opening width 4’ 23”, Opening height 3’ 64” 


282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 


Phone: FULHAM 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY LONDON 
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eco =) (CM TOZER LY 


Tele: May 0445 


COPIES OF THE Ta tle Clouse Cables: Furn London 
ANTIQUE 


25 “BROOK SLREET, 
LONDONS War. 


A set of 6 Side and 2 Elbow 
Chairs of Superb Quality 
Walnut in the mid 18th- 
century style and of pre-war 
manufacture, the seats covered 


mea 
ee ep 


in needlework 


ie EreiOoR] DECORATIONS SOFT FURNISHINGS, ‘CARPETS 


L. LOEWENTHAL - 2 BLG.G;S == 


4, SAINT JAMES’S STREET MRI NITES 
LONDON, S.W.1 (OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


MEMBER OF TELEPHONE: 
B.A.D.A. WHITEHALL 1781 


th 
os eee 


FINE BRACKET CLOCK IN SATINWOOD CASE, BY WEEKS OF LONDON. 


a Height 1’ 3”, 
i 
: ice viet : : 
Ar Bighteenth Baatury mahogany Padeeedirevcabinet, ire-purchase facilities can now be arranged for our customers if required. 
39 ins. wide, 21 ins. deep, 6 ft. 9 ins. high, of good 26, 28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
quality and colour. Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 
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DENYS WREY Ltd. 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


45, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
SLOane 3821/4914 


a = 
TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 


LIMITED 


ANTIQUES 


| VALLIATIONS » WORKS OFAR 


A REGENCY ROSEWOOD TABLE 
of high quality, inlaid with satin woox 


Length open 3 ft. 6 in 


A very fine mahogany Serpentine Sideboard (circa 1780) with beautiful 
figuration. Measuring 4’ 11” long and 2’ 2” deep at the centre. It has a 


single deep drawer on the left and a drawer and cupboard on the right. HAUNCH OF VENISON YARD 
BROOK STREET - LONDON ‘W1 


MAYFAIR 1486 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS TO BUY FINE ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
CREDIT FACILITIES are now available. 
RESTORATION DECORATION 


BROOK S7REET 


This quaint address is approached by a BARD 
narrow turning situated between Bond 


Street and South Molton Street. BOND STREET 


a 
HAUNCH. OF VEN/S 


Regency House 


18 miles from Bond Street. Open all day on Saturday. 


The Antiquary 
is a very fine 
de luxe Scotch 
Whisky much 
appreciated by 
experts. 

The Subtlety of 
the blend 
precludes an 
appreciable 
increase in 
supplies. 


A Georgian Kneehole Desk in Mellow Mahogany. 
A fine quality single Chippendale Chair. 


LIMITED. 


EDINBURGH. © 


zi " 
: Teo, BLENDED AND BOTTLE? 


Regency House OValton) Antiques 
TADWORTH 3060 
WALTON-ON-THE-HILL, TADWORTH, SURREY 


Walton-on-the-Hill lies 1 mile off the A217 London, Sutton, Reigate and Brighton 
road. Fork right 1 mile boyond Burgh Heath, 
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IF you like GIN youll 
prefer BURNETT'S 


Burnett's ‘White Satin’ is a fine gin with 
a smooth-as-satin character all its own. 


That is why it is preferred by people 


who know. a Lf’ : 
>" inl f ! i 


BURNETT'S 
White Satin 
GIN 


SIR ROBERT BURNETT & CO. LTD: THE DISTILLERY - SEAGRAVE ROAD - LONDON S.W.6 
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CHESTER 35 gms. London's exclusive Sheepskin Shop brings 
NEWMARKET you the widest choice of fashion models from 
31gms. the world’s greatest collection of sheepskin, 
lambskin, suede, and leather coats. 


She Sheepskin Shop 
The 
Colonel 
has 
a 
heating 
problem 


Things are not what they 


used to be. Indeed, Sir, they are much 
improved for the fellow who has kept pace 
with the times and installed a highly efficient 
THERMOIL Fully Automatic Oil Burner to 
his boiler. 


Why not write to us for details ? 


THERMOFIRE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


NELSON WORKS STROUD GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
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Pater erg ‘ins ermenn ne REnen Rtn OVC eee T One Bees 


SA. 


OF ENGLAND 


Please send for copy of fully illustrated folder to:— 
B.S.A. Guns Ltd. 
Shirley, Solihull, Warwickshire 


UNLIMITED egg PRODUCTION 
STILL ALLOWED IN GAGES 


LET BATTERIES KEEP YOU 
IN BUSINESS 


as only approx. 25% of birds are at 
present in cages 
CHANGE OVER NOW FROM DEEP LITTER 
up to 300% greater capacity with cages 
costing only 9/9d per bird 


Remember, the average poultry farmer 
still makes the highest profit 


from batteries 


NON ELECTRIC “TROUBLE FREE” 
PAPER CLEANING BATTERIES 


THE NEW ‘CLEAN-EZIE’ 
‘HAND-O-MATIC’ BATTERY 


3% THRICE per week feeding. 
ye ONCE per week cleaning. 
3% Patent ‘Multi-Bird’ Design. 
% Prices from 9/9d per bird. 


Please send full details of your EXACT requirements for quotation and illustrated lists—)— 


EARLY DELIVERY GUARANTEED FOR ORDERS PLACED NOW. 


JOHN SHEPHERD AND SONS LIMITED 


Windmill Appliance Works, Clifton Rd., Blackpool Phone: Blackpool 61.212 
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Drambuie 


THE LIQUEUR YOU PREFER 
TO BE OFFERED 


Next time, take the liqueur ‘that 
everyone is drinking. The ancient 
recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey and 
delicate herbs. 


i GE 
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To 


Cres 
Rind ga 


‘Golfers’. / 


gives 


his name 
his fame 


his unique experience 


Here is the newest and most 
immaculate approach to golfwear 
yet conceived—the ‘Golfers’ 
illustrated are in a very exclusive 
category: the cloth is from the well 
known house of Crombie and is made 
in six different colours and designs, 
with a silicone finish. Henry Cotton 
‘Golfers’ are of a modern cut—rather 
narrow with a small fall over: they 
retail at 8 guineas, are made in limited 
quantities and are only obtainable 

, therefore from the highest class 
shops and stores in the country. 


THE HENRY COTTON (SPORTSWEAR) COMPANY 


SIMON HOUSE 15 GOLDEN SQUARE LONDON W1 GERRARD. 6059 
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Washin g you a Merry Christmas 
and a prosperous New Year! 


HAIG 
On bal! ‘ ’ 
OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 3 i, .3.4@ue J ‘sotp taser 
\ > CH, SCOTLAND otties 
AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES Qc 5" ,, Half Flasks 19/6 


Quarter Flasks 10/- 
Miniatures 3/10 


AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES & 


| Give me a briar. .. . 


A briar that is manly, a fit companion for fine tobaccos, th 
mellows and matures and offers me full contentment. Give n 
a briar from Peter Ross. Made by a famous London house f 
Peter Ross of Arundel, his briars are offered in all shap 
(write for illustrated folder) and not being varnished or staine 
are quickly broken in, and acquire a rich mahogany colour. 
7/6 each or 21/- for three, 41/- for six, 80/- for twelve, “a rac 
ful of comfort.” And your money refunded if you are n 
satisfied. 


We also offer a ‘“‘Super Quality’’ fully guaranteed NATURA 
BRIAR PIPE at only 12/6 each or 35/- for three, 67/6 for si 


It takes two 


to make that 


spectacular 


Write direct to: 


PETER ROSS & COMPANY 


ARUNDEL ° SUSSEX 
MASTER TOBACCO BLENDERS 


LINN a 


a MITCHELL REEL 


Now within the reach of every pocket 


MITCHELL 300 


Spool available in three different 
sizes. Correct angle on spool 
edge means minimum line fric- 
tion when casting. Positive 
trigger lock/release mechanism. 
Plenty of room for the hand 
holding the rod to be kept clear of 
the drum. Well balanced winding 
handle which comes easily to 
the hand. (with 2 spools)  £6/19/6 


CUT FUEL & TEMPERS TOO! | 


AUTOMATIC praucHt CONTROL 


LLL 


CONSTANT HOT WATER—NO CLINKER. REPLACES 
; = EXISTING COVER PLATE 
LLL 10 Standard models from 54" to 64" dia, From OIG | 


ALSO IN THEIR SUPERB RANGE Ironmongers, Builders’ Merchants or POST FREE 


MITCHELL 

302 SEA REEL 

‘Big Brother’ to the 
famous ‘ Mitchell’ 
Sturdily made with 
extra strong rod seat- 
ing stirrup. £10/10/0 


FROM LEADING FISHING 


THE MITCHELL 
304 REEL 

A threadline reel of 
outstanding value— 
at a low cost. (with2 


spools), £4/5/0 


MITCHELL 306 

Heavy duty full bale 
pick-up. Finish gives 
maximum resistance 
to salt water corro- 


sion. 
£7/19/6 


TACKLE DEALERS 


MILLARD BROTHERS LTD. 467 Caledonian Road, London 


N.7 


TIB 514 


Other cover plates considered each 


HALL SMITH LTD., 45 Western Works, Bideford Ave., 
Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. Perivale 3238 
Specialists in Domestic Ventilation 


Ask about KILDRAFT too 
For smoky chimneys and draughty rooms 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS & 
CROWN JEWELLERS 


GARRARD 


Ruby, diamond, 
platinum and 


white gold 


£1080.0.0 


A VARIETY OF MODELS IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR NICKEL SILVER, 
FROM LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


Emerald, 
diamond and 
platinum 


£385.0.0 


7 hc E ae ONLY 


ikl 


Tea Tray, length 

(=e me). 18 ins. excluding 

| > \ handles. 

eine it | i. i Sterling Silver 


£109.10.0 


Regent Plate 
£28 .5.0 


9 ct. gold wrist watch on 9 ct. gold 
bracelet £31.0.0 


vant 


TIE EE 
- oe >| 


An illustrated Catalogue of Gifts will be sent 
free upon request. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


bivyes Leni 
Mit i 
Z|. BENE 
ao Crown Jewellers 
112 Regent Street - London - W,1 


VA ‘Ceara Sigueut oe Telephone: Regent 3021 (11 lines) 


Available in all sizes - Bottles - § TE -}fiasks & Miniatures _ 
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FOR SPECIAL 
CHRISTMAS 
GIVING 


Grand Marnier 


For that (fortunately!) AG 
short list of very particular 
people where perfection, no less, is 
indispensable, there is one sumptuous 
answer to Christmas giving. 

Grand Marnier — made for splendid 
occasions — is at its noble best at 
Christmas-time. You can be sure that 
a bottle of this fine liqueur will 
promote a gleam of quiet approval 
in the eye of the discerning. 

Mellow as candlelight, rare as a 
white Christmas, Grand Marnier is the 
only fine champagne cognac liqueur. 
Don’t you deserve a bottle yourself ? 


Marnier 


LIQUEUR A L’ORANGE 


Cherry Marnier... another noble liqueur 


1959 
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Windmill 


Village Church con- 
taining Clergyman 


£2'10°0 


Swiss Chalet Fascinating charms— 


: in 9 carat gold 
en Beautifully made, these charms are 
remarkable for their wonderful detail. 
Shown actual size on the left, some of 


Cow Bell : 
(coloured) the charms open to reveal minute 
various coloured figures. All bear a 9 carat 


patterns gold hall-mark. 
Registered post free in Great Britain 
from Dept, CL—or send for our 
illustrated folder showing 100 different 
charms and a_ selection of chain 


bracelets. 
; sh | 
as 
CAC) 


ie lie 


GEORGE TARRATT LIMITED 
19 MARKET STREET, LEICESTER. ‘Phone 22531 


CROCODILE 
or LIZARD? 


For the discerning few. Treasured 
and genuine skins like these are 
beloved by the connoisseur, the 
woman who appreciates perfection. 
Styling, craftsmanship and finish are meticulous to the last detail, 
the skins are choice and beautifully marked. Both handbags are 
lined with leather and fitted with zip pocket, purse and mirror. 
The Crocodile handbag, in black, mole, cedar, rust, sable: 18 gns. 
The Lizard handbag, in dark mole, bamboo, natural, gold, light mole, 
black: £6.17.6. 

f 


Height 63” 
Breadth at base 3” 
Width 103” 


Post Free in the U.K. OF CHELTENHAM 


70 THE PROMENADE. Tel. 56238 


CHAMPAGNE 


MERCIER 


... for over a century 
the hall-mark 
of distinguished taste. 


Jarvis, Halliday & Company Ltd.,:. 
62 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. ae 


> o 
Gout MERCIE 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


E -~ FOR BOOKS 


© Books, of course, make the 


perfect gift for almost every- 
one—and in my opinion there 
is no better bookshop than 
Foyles. by) 

—A Customer's Letter 


FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU 
Write for details of our “Immediate 
Reseryation’’ service for your 1960 

holidays. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ye Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two mins. from Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 
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Why are diamonds so rare? To find 
the answer you must go to the 
diamond mines of Africa, and see 
with what slow reluctance the earth 
yrelds its treasure to men and 
machines. Or to the little rooms in big 
cities, where half of every gem 

is ground away to release the fire 


umprisoned at its heart. 


Or go to your jeweller’s shop, 


that Aladdin’s cave in which 
each man can find the unique 

stone to carry off to his princess. 

For diamonds alone, because they are 
so rare, can speak from the 


hearts of true lovers. 


diamonds Q) for you 


And why not you? 
When you buy a 
diamond, be guided 
by knowledge as well 
as by love, for 


diamonds last for ever. 


tcarat € A reliable jeweller 
is your best adviser. 
4 CARAT ‘S) Ask him for De Beers’ 
fascinating booklet 
ae O about the world’s 


most precious gift. 
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DENDUNS 


collection of fine Jewels 


Diamond star £750 


_ MENTHE. 


PRODUCT OF FRANCE. 


This is but one splendid example from the magnificent collection « 


CREME DE 
MENTHE 


original jewellery which can be inspected at our Bond Street showroo 


JW. BENOON LED 


25 OLD BOND STREET, CONDO 
a eee el rl eda EO welt 


4 ? ryt 
| i 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 39/3 (atiaze) 
subsequent supplies at £10.16 per dozen bottles. 
Your orders will have prompt attention. 


Pintail. %~<_* 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND. Established 1800 


tA Mh tk th th th wk ih at Sh it tt th ih wih he th wh wh th th the AL 
“God gave us memorp that we might have roses in December’ — 


cedar houses te 


At Christmas. we remember: 


her? a 


a 


r 
4 ye Ser eS 


% Speedily and easily erected—anywhere. especially those we have “‘Loved long since and lost awhile’’. 
% Craftsman built of the finest materials. YOUR MEMORY GIFT CAN BRING BLESSING TO 
me : F THOSE WHO NEED COMFORT AND SECURITY 
* pea in character and requirements. AT THE END OF THEIR EARTHLY PILGRIMAGE, 
ntenan osts. 
* ee ee ie rensrs ie We plan to build a Home for the Elderly in Stepney, to be called 
% Warm in winter—cool in summer. “MEMORY HOUSE”. A Home for the Aged and Frail within reach of. 
% Guaranteed delivery dates. familiar surroundings and friends. 
Please send your CHRISTMAS MEMORY GIFT to: 


Send 2/- P.O. for comprehensive illustrated catalogue, : 
showing plans of over 40 single houses, village halls, Rev. WILLIAM MOTSON (Superintendent) 


sports pavilions, etc. - - 
W. H. COLT, SON & CO. LTD. The East End Mission 


Bethersden, nr. Ashford, Kent 583 (C) COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, E.1. 


Telephone: Bethersden 210 & 216 LA tt th th tlh th th te tlk th th Sh he tlh hk lh a ll Lb tk Lb tt wh Ih 


Ss 


UN saat 


REGISTERED 
TRADE waRK 


IN USE FOR OVER [25 YEARS 
ESTABLISHED !827 


AGE & MATURITY 
GUARANTEED 


FINEST 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


BLENDED & BOTTLED BY 


Secige alg 
Dumbarton ¢ Elgin Seolland. 


BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


PAINTED IN SCOTLAND 


* 


The superb Scotch 


The more you know about Scotch, 
the more you like Ballantine’s 


FROM SCOTLAND'S LARGEST DISTILLERY TO CONNOISSEURS THE WORLD OVE 
R 
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Do you know 
your Oysters..: 


It takes an expert to distinguish between different 
varieties of oyster. But there’s nothing like a 


Guinness — as you will readily recognise — especially 
with shellfish of any kind. 


ES Sood van St SCY Sil pe MRRP I 
ibernerasacd heat J ergew i Soret tai wae ert Se eet potent 


(The four oysters are: COLCHESTER, DUTCH, PORTUGUESE and WHITSTABLE, reading from the top in a clockwise direction). 


...and how good GUINNESS is with Oysters | 


Copies of this page may be obtained from Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. (Park Royal) Ltd.; Advertising Dept., 8, Baker Street, London,W.1I  G.0.3192 


Ben Thy PIPE 
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Fayer 


MISS HELEN ANGUS 


Miss Helen Angus, younger daughter of the late Mr. William Angus and of Mrs. Angus, of Treetops, 
Chobham, Surrey, is to be married to Major Thomas Watson, the Royal Dragoons, only son of the late 
Mr. Alexander Watson and of Mrs. Watson, of Arundel Drive, Glasgow, on January 9 
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PROGRESS IN THE NATURE RESERVES 


E recorded here last March the news 
\) \) that the Nature Conservancy had passed 
the tenth anniversary of its inaugura- 
tion. The annual report of the Conservancy, 
covering the twelve months to September, 1959, 
has just been published (H.M. Stationery Office, 
6s. 6d.), and it presents some striking facts of 
what has been accomplished during the first 
decade of the Conservancy’s existence. It tells 
of the acquisition of some seventy Nature 
Reserves, covering a total area of more than 
130,000 acres. Nearly half of this acreage was 
secured at an average cost of a little over 36s. 
an acre, and for the Reserves held under the 
Nature Reserve Agreement the yearly pay- 
ment averaged only 7d. an acre. It is well 
that this evidence of prudent administration 
should be cited. 

The Conservancy must not be regarded as 
yet another institution concerned with amenity, 
as is still quite commonly supposed. The duty 
of its members is ‘‘to provide scientific advice 
on the conservation and control of the natural 
flora and fauna of Great Britain; to establish, 
maintain and manage Nature Reserves in Great 
Britain, including the maintenance of physical 
features of scientific interest; and to organise 
and develop research and scientific services 
related thereto.’’ The work is, then, scientific, 
and that fact has lately been emphasised by 
the new Minister of Science’s becoming respon- 
sible to the Government for the Conservancy’s 
activities, in place of the Lord President of the 
Council. Nearly half of the Conservancy’s 
expenditure is devoted to scientific projects, 
chiefly research; and of that about a fifth goes 
to aid research in universities and investiga- 
_ tions in independent centres. The Conservancy 
is inspired by the hope of conservation’s becom- 
ing a general national policy, to which end its 
own activities are preparatory. “Nature 
Reserves and Field Stations,’’ says the report, 
“will have to be so managed and developed 
that they are recognised as the living museums 
and outdoor laboratories which serve as our 
window to look into the processes of nature.” 
The areas which are seen by the Conservancy 
as destined to serve that purpose exceed the 
number of the sites which the Conservancy has 
acquired and which it manages. There are 
seven which are held for forestry purposes and 
managed by the Forestry Commission and (in 
one instance) by the Commissioners for Crown 
Estates, but which, as Forest Nature Reserves, 
are regulated by the advice of the Nature 
Conservancy. Seven Local Nature Reserves 
also are similarly advised. Altogether, there are 
now nearly a hundred sites in Great Britain 
under the protection of public authorities in the 
interests of their fauna, flora and other natural 
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features in accordance with the scientific advice 
of the Conservancy. 

One of the difficult problems confronting 
the Conservancy concerns what may broadly 
be called public relations. Naturally, the Con- 
servancy wishes the public to understand more 
about nature conservation, but the official view 
is that the key to informing the general public 
on nature conservation must lie with the 
schools. “An extensive programme of public 
relations in the conventional sense would not 
be an advantage,’ says the report, and con- 
tinues: “In this belief the Conservancy have 
shown themselves prepared to withstand tem- 
porary local unpopularity rather than... accept 
a compromise which would jeopardise the main- 
tenance for future generations of that part of 
the nation’s scientific heritage with which they 
are entrusted.”” The arguments adduced against 
courting public interest in too direct a way are 
impeccable, and they are reinforced by evidence 
of a heath fire at Hartland Moor last summer 
which involved ‘“‘most serious loss to research.”’ 
Obviously, the public cannot be admitted to 
roam indiscriminately around laboratories, nor 
could staff be provided to ensure adequate 
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ENIGMA 


HY should I, who love the mellow mood 
Of bird-song floating through a peaceful 
wood, 
Thrill to the sharp cacophony of frogs? 


Down in the pond among the drowning logs 
And tangled density of water-plants 

They fill the dusk with theiy unearthly chants— 
A swelling chorus of staccato notes 

From unmelodiously bursting throats. 


Perhaps theiy haunts—the eerie lake, the cool 

And sodden fringes of a sluggish pool, 

Or morbid alchemy of lonely bogs— 

Add to theiy magic. Reason does not tell 

The secret source of theiy uncanny spell. 
IKKATHLEEN MERRICK. 


security. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
the work of the Conservancy is financed by 
public money, and there must be at least a 
gesture of recognition of that truth other than 
the issue of popular publications and pictures. 
The answer to the problem will not be easily 
found, but it will not be discovered at all if the 
Conservancy regards the man-in-the-street as 
a destructive, litter-strewing pest against whom 
it must take up a rigidly defensive attitude. 
Emphatically, this is not a sphere in which he 
who pays the piper is entitled to call the tune; 
but his goodwill is vital, and at least he should 
be permitted, whenever possible, to see the 
pipers and to hear the tunes. 


PEAT FOR POTTING 


OME twenty-five years ago the John Innes 
Horticultural Institute laid down, after pro- 
longed experiment, a formula for a standardised 
potting mixture. There is no doubt that, when 
properly made, J.I. compost is first-rate. Un- 
fortunately it is based on loam, which is a very 
variable material and, for the purposes of the 
compost, needs to be sterilised—a costly process. 
Good loam is increasingly difficult to obtain, 
and there is nothing to stop irresponsible people 
from making up a J.J. mixture with poor and 
even unsterilised loam. It is not surprising that 
research has been going on in various places to 
try to overcome these drawbacks. The trend 
has been to experiment with composts based on 
peat—e sterile medium that will not harbour 
diseases or pests like soil. Peat, even when 
saturated, holds a surprising amount of air— 
some 40 per cent. Because of this, pure peat can 
be used as a compost when balanced for acidity 
with lime and built up with a chemical fertiliser. 
It is on these lines that two independent research 
stations in Germany have been working. The 
University of California has also evolved a peat- 
based compost, and in this country one peat- 
processing company has produced a standard 
compost containing sand as well as peat, with, 
of course, nutrients and lime added to it. These 
peat composts need some care in mixing—un- 
scrupulous firms may be a menace here, too— 
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and probably rather more care in watering tl 
J.I. compost. They are, however, cheaper ¢ 
pleasant to handle, and seem to have consid 
able flexibility in use, with more direct cont 
over plant growth. 


GROUP VALUE OF OLD BUILDINGS 


[3 ESHER was able to give an encoj 
aging report last week to the Society | 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings on the ext 
to which the group value of buildings, # 
necessarily of first importance in themselves) 
being recognised as qualifying them for increas 
respect. He instanced the success of Fayj 
sham, Kent, in finding purchasers to reconditi 
the old houses in an entire street, and Ludloy 
consulting the Society over 30 ancient hou) 
in that wonderful old Shropshire town wh 
are listed for slum clearance unless recon} 
tioned. He could have added what is bey 
done at King’s Lynn, in the Barbican, 
mouth, and by private enterprise for a Tuc 
Street in Wokingham, Berkshire, to the exam} 
he gave of the Frankwell area of Shrewsbu} 
the old part of Rochford in Essex and the yai} 
of Kendalin Westmorland, where historic grou 
are threatened. As demolition for redeveld 
ment increases, the argument for preseryi 
visually effective groups gets stronger, beca 
it is often more practical (given good will) thi 
trying to keep an isolated, if interesting, re 
which may look merely pathetic among bra} 
new structures. 


FARMING LOSSES 


OTH the Royal Commission on Taxation 
1955 and now the Comptroller and Audit 
General have drawn attention to the amount! 
farming losses that some taxpayers can set | 
against other income subject to tax. The to; 
amount allowed in this way in the year end 
September, 1958, is stated to be ag 
£13,500,000. This is a large sum, but it wor 
be wrong to attribute it all to hobby farme 
who do not mind much whether they make 
loss on what is for them a sideline. There 
years in which a whole-time farmer makes 
loss, and if he or his wife has an investme 
income this loss ranks for tax relief. It is a fa 
too, that the sideline farmer who is prepared 
invest fully in his farm and try out new equi 
ment and new methods often renders service 
the farming community, although he may n 
always make his farming pay. The Royal Co 
mission recommended that the rule for allowi 
farming losses against other income should 
tightened by defining farming and market gz 
dening as enterprises “carried on on a cor 
mercial basis and with a view to the realisati 
of profits.” This seems fair enough. It wow 
require everyone claiming tax relief to justi 
the commercial character of his enterprise | 
farmer or market gardener. : 


CHRISTMAS TREES | 


N the porches of churches and flanking t 
high altars of cathedrals. In the wards a 
commanding the vestibule. In Trafalgar Squa 
and the little ‘‘front room.’’ The triumph of tl 
Christmas tree seems to be ubiquitous and cor 
plete: an idea or custom virtually unknown 
England when Queen Victoria was married h, 
come to be regarded as an essential both of tl 
old-fashioned English Christmas and of conter 
porary gaiety. Norway’s handsome gift 
Trafalgar Square always gets a place in the new 
sometimes with a reminder that the tree ; 
been imported by special licence and must 
burnt when it it is taken down. Before the w 
we imported thousands of Christmas trees fro 
the Continent, but now controls (imposed | 
exclude pests and diseases) are very stric 
Norway spruce is, of course, the species r 
by professional Christmas-tree growers in 
country: substitutes—Douglas fir, Ser 
spruce, Oriental spruce and the like—are 
tively few. But in America (which had ado D 
Christmas trees from Germany before’ Q 
Victoria accepted the Prince Consort) se 
indigenous spruces and firs are preferred 
example, the balsam fir and the silver-ti 
Abies magnifica. It has been estimated t 
every American Christmas requires 
25,000,000 trees—which is big business. 
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JOTES 
By FAN NIALL 


HINGS that go bump in the night have a 
[ “habit of rousing me from my slumber. I 

hear the owl on theroof, the prowling cat or 
x, the swinging, unfastened gate or window, 
> branch that rubs another, the argument that 
idenly breaks out among roosting birds. 
ere are two reasons for this. I don’t sleep as 
indly as I used to, and we have no background 
noise. Noises after dark are generally natural 
inds. No one tramps past or starts a car 
der our window, and listening to the silence 
somes a habit. One of the prowlers about our 
or is a docked cat, a cat with a stump tail. 
im told that it is not a Manx cat, but, since 
ack the aura of a cat-lover, it never stays long 
ough for me to examine it. My wife, who 
ms to know the language of cats, has managed 
persuade this rather ugly creature to stay and 
talked to. Once it rolled on its back like a 
wn and mewed, but not when I was present. 
reads my mind too well, I suppose. I have no 
ae for prowling cats. 

About a month ago I went to a pigeon 
pot, and came back with four nice birds that 
suld have been plucked and prepared for a pie, 
t that were neglected somewhat and plucked 
d dressed only when at least three days 
d elapsed. They were slightly high by this 
ne. High game may be all very well, but high 
yeon is a different matter. The birds were put 
0 the pot to be boiled before being roasted, 
d they hadn’t been cooking for very long 
fore it became a case of evacuating the kitchen 
d leaving it to the pigeons, or putting the 
yeons outside where there was more air to 
ute their gamy odour. They were popped 
tside and left in the court. 

In the night I awoke to sounds of scuttling 
d slithering. I worked it out. Something was 
ving a feast of pigeon. Since the pigeons were 
) strong for my stomach, I had no objection. 
seems that the stump-tailed cat had a grand 
ner; it scattered one or two birds about and 
me back in the middle of the morning looking 
-more. It would have been welcome but for 
> mess it made. 

* x * 

‘OR a while the shaggy dog from the holding 
over the hill was a nocturnal visitor. I heard 
n several times. Then we had an owl that sat 
the ridge and sometimes slid down the slates 
recover things it didn’t manage to hold in its 
ws. I am sure that we had hedgehogs that 
ittled along the ledge immediately behind the 
Jl of my bedroom. Once I awoke to a sound 
at could only have been a vixen. Nothing to 
t alarmed about, once one gets used to the 
inds of a place, but it takes a little time. We 
ed in our other house for nearly 20 years 
fore I knew exactly which sounds were 
tural and familiar and which were not. 

Once, I recall, I awoke to a strange thud- 
1g at the side gate. It was bright moonlight. 
zot up and went down and found a golden 
riever standing inside the gate. He had 
ipped himself and was too heavy to jump out 
ain. He growled as I gently opened the door. 
eached into the room behind me to get hold 

a stick, and he tensed to jump at me. I 
anged my mind and spoke reassuringly, and 
wagged his bush of a tail. We were both very 
ieved. I opened the gate, let him out and went 
ck to bed. 


* * 
* 


[Sa are things I like. I am fond of broad 
beans, perhaps because I always associate 
= dish with tasty bacon. I like the scent 
a beanfield too, but I am fonder of the beans 
re commonly grown in gardens these days, 
> dwarf bean and the French runner bean. To 
ft a meal of broad beans often enough to 
quire a taste for them one needs a large garden. 
ench beans and dwarf beans need far less 
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space. Runners require a pretty moist soil, and 
they go stringy sometimes. Dwarf beans never 
crop long enough for my liking. 

I am turning over a handful of seed as I 
write, spilling them from my left hand on to my 
desk. They are rather precious beans, I think. 
I haven’t as yet been able to trace their origin. 
A friend gave them to me with somewhat 
scant information. He said that if I planted 
them I would find them well worth while. They 
grow, I understand, something like the dwarf 
bean, but thicker, a little taller. They crop well 
and they have a skin rather like that of a garden 
pea and not so much like that of the conven- 
tional bean. This, I am told, I must not take 
as gospel. My friend hasn’t grown his seed yet. 
I must grow my own and see what comes up. 
Now poor Jack traded his cow for a few beans 
and look what happened to him. My wife hasn’t 
thrown the seed out of the cottage window, and 
I hardly think the jackdaws, magpies or voles 
would leave it lying there long enough to grow 
a beanstalk if she did. Nevertheless, I must 
take care that she doesn’t. I want to see these 
beans growing. 

* A * 

ERHAPS someone who reads these notes 

may recognise the bean and disillusion me if I 
have been misled about the crop and its worthi- 
ness as a table vegetable. The seed is rather 
beautiful. One might conceivably make a string 
of beads from it. The bean is about the size of 
a large garden pea. It is irregularly marked with 
a deep maroon and a good part of its surface is 
white. I have exactly 22 beans. I intend to 
husband them well and increase my stock. This 
sort of thing rather appeals to me. We shall see 
how the new bean does in this part of North 
Wales. My stock will be grown not too far from 
the sea. My friend, who has an equal number, 
proposes to grow them in his garden a little 
farther inland and a like number have gone to 
his farm garden high on the hills above the town. 
The bean, I fancy, originates in the south. 
I have shown it to several people, none of whom 
can identify it. I dare not promise to supply 
anyone with seed just yet. What if we do get 
a giant beanstalk in the kitchen garden? Those 
who believe in growing only well proven vege- 
tables say that it will serve us right. The 
sceptics say we may get a crop of canned beans. 


* * 
* 


USY has the reputation of being a great 
hunting dog. She is not very big. She is a 
cairn, bred from cairns, but not a very good 
specimen by any stretch of imagination. She has 
an undershot jaw and therefore never ceases to 
smile, and she is the gentlest little dog that ever 


R. F. Thompson 
CARISBROOKE CASTLE, ISLE OF WIGHT. The Great Hall, with the keep beyond it 


gnawed a bone. When she hunts a rabbit in the 
long grass she yelps with excitement. She 
wouldn’t make a gun dog. When she discovers a 
vole’s home she digs tirelessly by the hour. She 
never gets anywhere because she knows very 
little about mining operations, but she digs and 
makes dangerous pitfalls for the unwary who 
might follow her across a grassy slope. Her real 
talent is for hunting small things. She watches 
flies by the hour. She rushes after hurrying 
spiders and she stands guard over hiding 
shrews, which she sometimes cuts off from their 
places of retreat. 

Perhaps we should call her a shrew hound. 
She has had great success after shrews. The 
other day I watched her at this shrew hounding. 
The shrew had been trying to get up the vertical 
surface of the wall of the court, but Susy had 
cut it off, and it went scuttling into some long 
grass on the edge of a flower bed. I gave a little 
assistance to enable Susy to see her quarry, and 
she dashed at it, lifted it gently and dropped 
it again, springing in the air herself like a 
playful kitten. The shrew doggedly ran on 
towards safety, and once again Susy cut it off. 

Eventually she killed the shrew, but she 
showed no inclination to eat it. Shrews are 
equipped with musk glands which repel crea- 
tures seeking to devour them. Owls have no 
taste for shrews, although they catch plenty of 
them. Few cats will eat shrews, I believe, and 
Susy, of course, isn’t hunting for the pot. She is 
a true huntress and hunts for love of the thing. 
What she would do if she cornered a rat and 
encountered opposition I don’t know. Like a lot 
of other little dogs she is bold while her enemy is 
frightened. Her bark is worse than her bite. 


* * 
* 


HE man I asked about poles upon which to 

string our power lines had one sound piece 
of advice. Get pickled poles, he said, pickled 
poles such as the Post Office use. Where does 
one get a pickled pole or how does one pickle a 
pine? I have been giving considerable thought 
to the matter. We have all the timber we 
might need, but, although it is no great task 
to cut down a tree, it is a different matter when 
it comes to barking it, trimming it and getting 
it pickled. A pole should be barked or, as the ~ 
bark dies, the wet that penetrates will soon 
rot the timber. When it is barked it should be 
dry and it should be treated to stand the 
weather. When it is erected it should be tarred 
to keep the base from rotting. We have an 
excuse for letting our tall pines go on reaching 
for the sky. I like them as they are. Our 
shored-up electricity poles must be replaced, 
but we shall have to find where to buy pickled 
poles and that before the next severe gale. 
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REPAIRING FURNITURE FROM] 
HISTORIC HOUSES 2» rates epwaros 


England, Scotland and Wales were estab- 

lished, under an Act of 1953, about 30 
houses, either privately owned or the property 
of the National Trust, have received grants for 
the restoration of pictures and chattels—that 
is, for furniture, tapestries and other works of 
art. In the autumn of 1956 the Development 
Commission, with the primary purpose of train- 
ing rural craftsmen in the restoration of furni- 
ture, recommended to the Treasury an increase 
of funds for the Rural Industries Bureau to 
enable it to set up a workshop at its head- 
quarters on Wimbledon Common. 

At this workshop two highly-skilled crafts- 
men with long experience conduct the instruc- 
tion classes, and are also responsible for carrying 
out, under my supervision, the restoration of 
furniture in what may be called the museum 
category from historic houses, minor repairs 
being done by craftsmen on the Bureau’s panel 
in areas adjacent to the houses concemed. 
Owners, having obtained the approval of the 
Ministry of Works, may entrust the repairs to 
restorers of their own choice, but since the 
workshop was set up the majority have pre- 
ferred to avail themselves of its services. 

Before giving a brief account of some of 
the work carried out at Wimbledon, it may be 
as well to consider the general principles which 
determine its character. It is safe to say that 
of the sum total of old furniture at present 
extant a very high proportion has undergone 
treatment, ranging from first-aid _ repairs 
clumsily carried out by house carpenters to ex- 
tensive and drastic restoration. The bulk of 
such furniture on the market at any given time 
appears to be in almost pristine state, and if this 
were indeed so, it would on reflection seem very 
surprising. In the course of centuries rough 
usage, neglect and the action of hostile agencies 
—damp, woodworm and decay—have inevit- 
ably taken a heavy toll, and all too often the 
damage sustained by valuable furniture has 
been greatly aggravated by ignorant attempts 
to remedy it. Restoration, where more than 
simple, straightforward repairs are concerned, 
presents in many cases a difficult problem, in- 
volving issues of both ethics and taste. 

How much to do and when to stop are the 
questions that constitute the crux of this prob- 
lem. It may be agreed that the structure of any 
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3.—ALTAR-TABLE FROM NORTON CONYERS, YORKSHIRE, AFTER CAREFUL RESTORATION. Much of the banding at the to 


had been broken away and filled with cement. 
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OMAS TOMPION WALNUT LONG-CASE CLOCK FROM THE VYNE 


HAMPSHIRE. This crude piece of repair work had to be removed to restore the proportions 
(Right) 2—THE CLOCK REPAIRED AT THE BASE WITH MATCHING VENEER 


dilapidated piece should in general be put into 
sound condition, and damaged members re- 
paired, wherever possible without renewal; if 
parts be missing, they should be restored with 
salient details, carved, inlaid or painted, affect- 
ing the design. For instance, the plinth and base 


(Right) 4—CARVED NUBIAN SLAVE FROM DYRHAM PARK, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
BEFORE THE NECESSARY REPAIRS HAD BEEN COMPLETED 


of a Tompion clock in a walnut long case became 
decayed and then mutilated, and a crude lowe! 
member was supplied in oak, ruining the propor 
tions (Fig. 1). That the parts entirely missing 
should be replaced and the fine figure of the 
wood carefully matched in the small area ot 
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-MID-VICTORIAN FOLIATED MOTIF ON THE BACK 
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vy veneer is surely obvious and non-controver- 


Every effort should be made to preserve 
tinal surfaces and gilding (though the 18th 
tury gilding was often renewed); in short too 
le should be done rather than too much. 
> danger of deception must be taken into 
ount, and the more skilful the restoration the 
ater the danger: where market value is a 
verful factor it is a danger which is often 
ored. To provide against the possibility of 
takes in the future a full record is kept at 

Bureau of the repairs carried out to each 
ividual piece, with detailed “‘before and 
sr’ photographs, the whole already affording 
invaluable record and case-book for refer- 
e, and allowing of no dispute as to what has 
act been done. 

Here it must suffice to call attention to a 

examples of recent restoration, which, if 
-more important or technically interesting, 
d themselves better than others to illustra- 
n. The so-called altar-table from Norton 
vyers, Yorkshire, is a conspicuous instance 
severe damage in former times and misguided 
keshift repair, imposing the need for exten- 
2 restoration (Fig. 3). It was probably 
ught over by the original owner, Richard 
rton, from a Baltic port 
ly in Elizabeth’s reign, and 
distinct affinities in the 
yy and mouldings with the 
l-known chest given by 
gh Offley, the Lord Mayor, 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark 
w the Cathedral). Here we 
not discuss the interesting 
blems concerning the 
yin and purpose of this 
erable relic of the Eliza- 
han age. 

The top has a slab of 
rble enclosed within a wide 
der lavishly inlaid with 
eated ornament and 
tesque masks in various 
oured woods, the outer 
dings being inlaid with 
ses from the Vulgate (none 
sacramental significance). 
considerable part of these 
ered bandings, the floral 
ly and outer edges of the 
‘had been broken away and 
-d with cement, which had 
n extensively used over the 
ole of the table. Some of 

floral inlay, both that on 
»and that on the cupboard 
3, and also parts of the 
els of checker ornament 
‘€ missing or in extreme 
ay, the structure of beech 
| Danzig pine having been 
vily attacked by worm. 
> left-hand pilaster, eaten 
4y and disintegrating, had 
ye renewed; the others were 
ovated and inlay in appro- 
ite coloured woods substi- 
ed for the cement. The 
er repairs were simpler and 
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PANEL 
LATE-18th-CENTURY CHAIR FROM DYRHAM PARK. 
6—THE VICTORIAN MOTIF STRIPPED AWAY TO 
REVEAL A FRIEZE OF DANCING AMORINI 


need no description, in- 
cluding those to the plat- 
form, which is compara- 
tively modern. The table 
after restoration was lent 
by the owner, Sir Richard 
Graham, to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum for 
some months. 

Dyrham Park, in 
Gloucestershire, which has 
descended in the Blath- 
wayt family from the time 
it was built by Talman in 
the last years of the 17th 
century, was lately ac- 
quired by the Ministry of 
Works on behalf of the 
National Trust. The inventory of 1710 shows 
that the house was lavishly furnished by 
William Blathwayt, and, though much has dis- 
appeared, a number of pieces identifiable in the 
inventory remain. Much of the surviving furni- 
ture of various periods was in a very poor state, 
and the repairs have not yet been completed. 

A pair of carved and painted Nubian slaves 
were probably at Dyrham when the inventory 
was taken, and may perhaps be identified with 
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“2 Blacks’’ listed together with a table in the 
Balcony room. Decorated in gesso, with gilt 
tunics diapered with floral sprigs and silvered 
trousers, the siaves hold gilded escallop shells 
on their heads. They were riddled by worm: the 
gesso had been extensively damaged and the 
ornament freely repainted. A foot of one slave 
was broken and mutilated (Fig. 4). The original 
colour scheme has been recovered, the over- 
painting being removed and wide shrinkage 
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7.—LATE-18th-CENTURY PAINTED CHAIR FROM UPPARK, SUSSEX, BEFORE AND AFTER 
RESTORATION 
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cracks filled in, and it is now again possible to 
appreciate the remarkably decorative character 
and sculpturesque modelling of these fine stands. 

In country houses painted and gilt chairs of 
the late 18th century, after becoming dilapi- 
dated, have often been relegated to an attic, or 
drastically repainted without regard for the 
original scheme. Many such chairs have been 
renovated in the Wimbledon workshop. A set 
from Dyrham of four arm and ten single chairs 
afforded a striking revelation when the modern 
cream paint and ‘‘gilding’’ (bronze powder) was 
stripped. On the panels of the backs carved and 
gilt mid-Victorian foliated motifs had been 
applied (Fig. 5) over the friezes of dancing 
amorini painted in grisaille. The original scheme 
of decoration when revealed proved to be a rare 
and enchanting blend of cherry-red and pearl- 
colour dots with gilt flutes and beadings. With 
fairly considerable structural repairs and a 
minimum of indispensable retouching this 


highly exceptional set now looks as it did when 
supplied to Dyrham about 1790 (Fig. 6). Two 
fine sets of Charles II chairs (part of the original 
furniture of the house) had suffered so severely 
from the ravages of time as to be unfit for public 
exhibition. The woodwork, however, needed 
only straightforward repair, and, though some 
of the crimson velvet coverings were too far 
gone to be saved, the silk tassel fringes could 
be used again. 

Though here we have been chiefly con- 
cerned with examples from Dyrham, it has not, 
of course, monopolised the attention of the 
workshop. Notable pieces from Arbury Hall, 
Loseley Park, Uppark (Fig. 7), No. 10, Downing 
Street and Hampton Court Palace have been 
repaired; nor is this by any means an exhaustive 
list. Considerable progress has now been made 
with the restoration on behalf of the National 
Trust of furniture at The Vyne, Basingstoke, 
Hampshire, where, among much else, a large 


IN SEARCH OF SUNDEW 


VEN as the taxi halted at the gate, I knew 
E; what to expect. Month after month, cars 
and lorries pause outside our house as 
their drivers ask the way to farms whose lands 
have not changed in name since Norman times 
—Byneham and Bevehorn Bridge, near to the 
oddly named Pigs Easter Cottages, Balneth 
Manor and Wapsbourne, where the 17th-century 
house boasts 11 fine chimneys. Then I discovered 
that this driver and his two young passengers, 
aged 15 or 16, were not concerned with any of 
these houses. ‘‘Please,’’ they began, ‘“‘could you 
tell us the way to the parish bog-land?”’ 

What parish bog-land? Our commons are 
rich in small stretches of bog, where the bleating 
of snipe mingles with the song of skylarks and 
the ground is gay with kingcups and cuckoo pint. 

The boys promptly explained. It was not 
the way to the common they sought, but admis- 
sion to the parish bog-land. They had travelled 
down from London by train and had hired a taxi 
to bring them the seven miles from the station. 
Then the sight of a scarlet letter box in a red 
brick wall had filled them with hope. Were not 
village postmistresses omniscient? ‘‘Please,”’ 
they had murmured to the girls behind the 
counter, ‘“‘which is the way to your parish bog ?”’ 

The assistants in the post office scratched 
their heads and sent for the postmistress. She 
too pondered deeply before directing the 
enquirers to my house. “‘He’s a writer, so he’s 
sure to know.” 

Quickly I reached for an ordnance survey 
map of the neighbourhood and pointed with a 
pencil to those corners of the heath where beak 
sedge and bog asphodel flourish. Why, I ven- 
tured to ask, had they travelled nearly 50 miles 
in search of a bog? 

“Sundew!”’ they exclaimed with one voice. 
An old book in a London library declared that 
the plant flourished in our parish bog. Sundew; 
the name alone is enough to stir the curious, and 
fill the adventurous with the urge to slide their 
feet into light but sturdy shoes that will with- 
stand a squelching in sodden vegetation. The 
plant, I agreed, might well flourish about our 
wide expanse of common land. Yet in recent 
months, following a succession of fires, I had 
searched in vain for it in a number of its haunts. 

Maybe my investigations had not been 
sufficiently thorough. Twice a botanical expedi- 
tion had been abandoned as I settled down to 
watch wheatears, feeding before moving north- 
ward on migration. Once a couple of stone- 
curlew had astounded me by wandering within 
range of my binoculars. 

On another expedition there had been the 
very young naturalists from a local hospital to 
distract my attention. ‘‘Please, sir,’’ one asked, 
“were you living here when Simon de Montfort 
camped on Fletching Common?”’ 

But no sundew. No insects, crawling 
through the tangled mass of vegetation, needed 
to fear the sticky red hairs, mounted on yellow- 
green leaves, which swiftly bend to enwrap the 
unsuspecting fly whose precious nitrogen is so use- 
ful to these plants of the acid, water-logged soils. 

“Fifty years ago,”’ said a farmer’s wife, 
“Grandma found masses of it.’’ “Before the 
war it grew here,” said a commoner. Twenty, 


ten, even five years ago it flourished on that 
bank. Not lately. Not yesterday, but perhaps 
to-morrow. “‘For it might come back.”’ 

A walk to this bog proved a depressing 
experience. Where ground near the road had 


SUNDEW, A MARSH PLANT THAT TRAPS 
AND DIGESTS INSECTS. Though it formerly 
flourished near the author’s home in Sussex, 
it has now almost vanished as a result of the 
fall in the water-table 


been frequently fired and disturbed by human 
erosion, the seeds of dandelion and rosebay 
willow herb, hemlock and ground elder had 
begun to displace the more interesting and 
traditional plant community of the heath. 
Ground enriched by decaying vegetation had 
been invaded by stinging nettles, which flourished 
amid the rotting remains of picnic paper, rusted 
iron and broken glass. 

Another corner formerly dominated by 
heather, broom and a little juniper had been 
colonised by bracken wherever fierce fires had 
raged through three or four successive springs. 
A winding gully, worn by years of slow erosion, 
harboured extraordinary quantities of old iron, 
tins and broken glass. Military manceuvres and 
picnic parties seldom benefit these last uncom- 
mitted areas of natural vegetation left in Britain. 

My hopes revived as I stepped between the 
lady smock and kingcups, and entered a stretch 
of undisturbed bog. While listening to the 
drumming of snipe, and the haunting calls of an 
odd pair of lapwing, I observed the varied soft 
greens of mosses that had somehow escaped the 
fires. 

A neighbouring bog, I thought at first, had 
been equally fortunate. Treading warily on 
tussocks of molinia grass, each one an island 
surrounded by narrow channels of water dyed 
a deep brown by the iron ore in the Tunbridge 
Wells sand, I paused to listen to the soft flow of 
running water between the horsetails and the 
mints. Lizards, lying in some profusion on the 
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set of carved mahogany upholstered settees : 
chairs, supplied to John Chute about 1765 
Bradburn and France, had been roughly trea 
and in the last century crudely repaired. 
Certainly by far the most important 
exacting restoration to be carried out at Wim 
don is that of the magnificent set of carved 
gilt furniture from the Venetian Ambassad 
room at Knole, Kent. The state bed, a 
chairs and stools were made by Thomas Robe: 
for James II’s use at Whitehall and are stron; 
evocative—charged, as it were, with movi 
historical associations. The work of repair 
them and arresting a degeneration that was 
advanced should be completed early next ye 
An ample photographic record will aff 
evidence of the skill and care with which t 
imperatively necessary restoration has b 
done, 
Illustrations: 
Wimbledon. 


Rural Industries Bure 


By GARTH CHRISTIAN 


molinia, scurried under cover when startled 
the vibrations of my footsteps. For so 
minutes I fingered the soft damp mosses, loo 
around for the leaves of the rare comm 
wintergreen, and admired the many seedlings 
broom which had joined the mixed colonies 
heaths on the drier ground. 

Then, reaching the northern ridge borderi 
the bog, I saw that bracken was fast displaci 
the heather, broom and marsh plants. To ju 
from the condition of the neighbouring pon 
the water table had fallen. Where Victori 
botanists had plucked handfuls of moss, 
plants of the dry heath now grew. The boles 
the alders, where the willow warblers sang, w 
charred at their base. The local fire briga 
weary with frequent calls from children a: 
youths, had helped a local farmer to fire the b 
one sad day five or six years ago, in the bel 
that they were “‘doing the ground good.”’ 

Sitting there on that warm afternoon 
spring, I wondered how long it would be bef 
more fires added to the deterioration of the b 
And since a colony of bog plants, unlike a co 
munity of heather, should never be burnt, ho 
invasion by willow and alder scrub to 
prevented ? 

Perhaps the solution lies in strengtheni 
the resources of the county naturalists’ trus 
Maybe the plants of our dwindling bogs will o 
their survival only to the energetic young m 
of the newly formed Conservation Corps, or 
enlightened parish councillors who will see 
informed scientific advice when considering t! 
problems affecting management of commons. 

Notions of this kind have only just beg 
to penetrate to the collective mind of the rur 
community. The traditional faith that fire 
always ‘‘good for the ground”’ is still retaine 
despite 4,000 years of evidence to the contrar 

Yet there are occasions when the naturali 
finds cause for cheerfulness. Ifa rare bird settl 
down in our parish, it is at least as likely to 1 
pampered with too many breadcrumbs as to lo 
its eggs to a small boy. A wandering hoopoe 
watched, guarded, discussed in whispers, bi 
rarely molested. A garden boy, resting after ho 
ing the beans, wandered on to the common ar 
offered half his dinner to an indifferent stonecha 

And the sundew? A secondary moder 
schoolgirl of 12 found it flourishing on the ed; 
of yet another of our heathland bogs. Sl 
paused to look at it, admire it, and went hon 
to describe it. When was this? Not five yea 
ago, but to-day. I hope the two boys fro 
London saw it there. I hope they tapped 
with a pencil and saw the 200 tentacl 
on each leaf spring into action. It is our on 
plant with a flat basal rosette of round yelloy 
green leaves clothed with red hairs. It is not t] 
only one to evolve a strange and intrica 
mechanism for replenishing its meagre suppli 
of nitrogen. 

Sometimes I hear men arguing that o 
commons should be built on, or that the last 
the bogs should be drained and made to ““ 
something useful.’’ It is then that I comfo 
myself by recalling the two boys from Londo 
who deemed our parish bog worthy of a 50-mi 
journey by bus, train and taxi. 
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OME people think that a hyphenated name 
is rather distinguished: in canine circles 
the opposite seems to be the case, for when 
2 bull-mastiff or bull mastiff graduated from 
e gamekeeper’s kennel and the night-watch- 
in’s yard to the show-ring and a place in the 
sonnel Club register, the breed became known 
the bullmastiff. 
The link between the old, surly bull-mastiff 
often referred to as the keeper’s night dog— 
d the modern bullmastiff is very thin. In fact, 
is very doubtful if there is any blood relation- 
ip at all, even though both the old and the 
w type of dog derived from similar ancestry. 
1e bullmastiff is a parvenu since, as a breed, 
thas been in existence only for a little less 
an 40 years. It was December, 1924, when 
e Kennel Club decided to open a 
ction in its Any Other Variety 
gister to pure bred bull mas- 
fs, and for being pure bred the 
ialification was ‘‘a dog bred with 
th parents and the preceding 
ree generations all Bull Mastiffs, 
thout the introduction of a 
astiff or a Bulldog.’’ During 
25 and 1926 the new breed had 
asses at several shows, and in 
stober, 1927, the Kennel Club 
anted it full status by adding it 
the non-sporting section of its 
gisters. At Cruft’s in 1928 the 
st challenge certificates were 
mpeted for. 

Derived, as its name clearly 
ows, from a bulldog and a 
astiff, the required type of dog 
as not achieved by a first cross 
the two breeds; nor, even if it 
id been, would the offspring of 
1e two cross-breds have bred true. 
he process was longer and more 
volved than that and _ the 
timate product was approxi- 
ately 60 per cent. mastiff and 
) per cent. bulldog. 

Mr. S. E. Moseley was the 
an who put the bullmastiff on 
e map, and can be said to be the 
iginator of the modern breed, 
id it was fitting that his Farcroft 
idelity was the first prize-winner 

the breed and the first bull- 
astiff to qualify for entry in the Kennel Club 
tud Book. Born in 1921, he was a little too old 
r top honours by the time the breed had 
s=hieved championship status, although he did 
in one challenge certificate. 

Mr. Moseley’s slogan for his breed was 
faithful and fearless but not ferocious; big 
10ugh to be powerful but not too big to be 
stive.’’ If Farcroft Fidelity was the father of 
1e breed the bitch Farcroft Silvo was its queen, 
ir she was never beaten, was its first champion 
id ultimately won 14 challenge certificates. 

A glance at the stud books covering the 
ear 1928 and the subsequent years proves how 
iuch the new breed owed to Mr. Moseley and 
arcroft Fidelity. Not only was this dog the 
re of Ch. Athos, who was a tremendous in- 
uence for good, but his influence continued 
irough Filius to Ch. Farcroft Finality and 
rough Tiger Torus to Ch. Tiger Prince, the 
rst dog champion. There is probably not a 
ving bullmastiff who is not descended from 
idelity. 

Ch. Athos, although born in 1926 and well 
p in the hunt at the early championship shows, 
id not qualify until rather late in his life. Athos 
as the most outstanding and sound dog that 
ad yet been seen, but he changed owners on 
iree Occasions and suffered an illness that kept 
im from the show-ring for some time. He was 
dog of great personality and is still spoken of 
ith affection by those that knew him, but they 
1ake their heads and say ‘‘he was a devil.’’ The 
evilment mostly consisted of standing no whis- 
er of nonsense from other dogs, regardless of 
leir size. Ch. Athos was a good sire and his best 
mn is always considered to have been Ch. Simba. 
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Time marches on and the heroes of yester- 
day become the ancestors of the stalwarts of 
to-day. Ch. Billy of Stanfell was followed by 
Ch. Roger of the Fenns. Ch. Robin of le Tasyll 
has died and the hero of the present is Ch. 
Ambassadorson of Buttonoak, who was stand- 
ing reserve for the award of Best in Show at 
last year’s Cruft’s. 

The story of the development of the bull- 
mastiff has not been one long record of shining 
progress or consistent improvement. In the 
breed’s early days there were undoubtedly one 
or two unlawful and misguided crosses with 
other breeds and one could see rather more than 
a suggestion of great dane or bloodhound in 
several dogs, but this was soon stamped out. 
There have been decades when unsoundness 


BILLY OF STANFELL: A BULLMASTIFF CHAMPION. Dogs stand 
between 25 and 27 inches at the shoulder and weigh up to 130 lb. 


was prevalent and years when temperament has 
not been as firm or as fearless as it should be. 
Nevertheless the modern dogs are a credit to 
those dogs of the years between the wars, and 
even if one cannot always say that the best of 
to-day are better than the best of their fore- 
fathers, there is no slight in that. 

The bullmastiff appearance is that of “‘a 
powerfully built, symmetrical dog, showing 
great strength but not cumbersome,’’ while his 
temperament ‘‘combines high spirits, reliability, 
activity, endurance and alertness.’’ Dogs stand 
between 25 and 27 inches at the shoulder and 
weigh up to 130 lb., while bitches are an inch 
or so less in height and some 10 to 20 pounds 
lighter in weight. The short, hard, flat coat 
may be any shade of brindle, fawn or red with 
only small white markings on the chest permis- 
sible; a dark muzzle and dark markings around 
dark or hazel eyes are essential. The head and 
skull are typical of the whole dog—large and 
square and broad and deep. The short square 
muzzle has a broad nose and spreading nostrils. 
The wrinkled and flattened nose of the bulldog 
is entirely absent. The body of the dog is built 
for power with a muscular, well arched thick 
neck, wide deep chest, sloping muscular 
shoulders, short level back and wide strong 
loins, the whole being carried on powerful 
straight forelegs and strong hind legs, with well 
developed second thighs and moderately bent 
hocks. ; 

On reading the above description of the dog 
one might well remark: “‘a nasty customer to 
meet on a dark night.’’ There one has the kernel 
of the whole matter, for although there is no 
kinder, nicer dog around the house with all the 
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FEARLESS BUT NOT FEROCIOUS 


THE QUALITIES OF THE BULLMASTIFF 


By S. M. LAMPSON 


affection for children that is common to the bull 
breeds, there is no more determined protector 
of his own people and property in the whole 
canine register. Which brings one back to where 
we started, and the old bull mastiff or keeper’s 
night dog. 

It has become the custom to think of old- 
time poachers as harmless old under-privileged 
fly-by-nights, skilled in the ways of trapping 
woodland creatures, who knocked off one or two 
of the over-privileged squire’s pheasants every 
now and then to provide the poacher and his 
family with a good dinner. It may have been 
so sometimes; more often the poachers of the 
last century, particularly those in the north of 
England, were nasty, tough customers working 
in gangs, at whose ruthless hands a keeper 
who interfered with their raids 
often lost his life or received serious 
injuries. It was not to be wondered 
at that keepers on watch by night 
found it advisable to take pre- 
cautions for their self-protection. 
It was essential to be advised of 
the poachers’ whereabouts before 
they became aware of the keeper. 

There was no better instru- 
ment for this purpose than a 
powerful and suspicious dog. The 
other requirements for a ‘‘night 
dog’’ were that he should be active 
enough to catch a running man 
and strong enough to throw and 
hold him, and there was no need 
for him to have a conscience about 
using his teeth on his captive. It 
was not surprising that keepers 
looked to the bull-fighting dogs, 
with their blind courage and tena- 
city, as well as to the powerful 
mastiffs, to produce the sort of 
dog they required. It was not 
uncommon to cross in a blood- 
hound to give scenting ability, or 
to make use of any strong dog 
with a streak of savagery that 
might be available. 

The only intelligence neces- 
sary to a keeper’s dog was that he 
should be capable of learning to 
keep quiet when required, to chase 
and attack when commanded, and 
to protect his master. Such 
dogs seldom knew affection and seldom saw 
anybody but their masters; they spent the 
daylight hours chained to a kennel or shut in 
a shed. Physique was of more importance 
than physical beauty, but a dark coloured dog, 
preferably brindle, was preferred as being less 
easily seen in the dark; a white collar or chest 
spot was considered no fault, since it allowed the 
man working the dog to see when it moved. 

By the end of the 19th century interest in 
dogs and dog showing was growing fast. The 
shows held at the Crystal Palace in 1870, and 
for several subsequent years, included a class 
for Yard or Keeper’s Night Dogs. It was to be 
some time before any further reference to bull 
mastiffs appeared in the Kennel Club Stud 
Books, but the type continued to be made use 
of as watch dogs on many estates and in factory 
yards, and there are several accounts of Mr. 
Burton’s Thorneywood Terror, who used to give 
demonstrations. His owner would offer £1 to 
anyone who could escape from the dog, who, 
although securely muzzled, would chase a run- 
ning man and throw and hold him until his 
master ordered the victim’s release. There is 
no record of Mr. Burton’s ever having to pay up! 

It was undoubtedly the interest aroused by 
these most excellent guard dogs that created 
the demand that they should be accepted by the 
Kennel Club. It was, however, equally obvious 
that the Kennel Club could not accept any dog 
of such uncertain parentage on their registers, 
and the necessity for the steps they took to 
purify the breed can be clearly understood. Why 
they should have thought it necessary to drop 
the hyphen and change the designation of the 
breed remains a mystery. 
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TRENDS IN BRITISH LIVESTOCK BREEDING} 


By JOHN CUMBER 


TWO OF THE LEADING BREEDS OF BRITISH DAIRY CATTLE. 


Friesian, both breed champions at county shows this year. 


I IVESTOCK breeding, especially when it 
concerns the larger domestic animals, is 
always a long-term project, and, al- 

though the emphasis is constantly moving, 

changes are comparatively slow and all that one 
can see in a decade is usually a trend. In the 
last two decades, with livestock breeding, as 
with so many other branches of both agriculture 
and industry, changes have been more rapid, 
and changing trends are more in evidence than 
they have been since the days of Bakewell and 

Bates, those two great doyens of livestock 

improvement. 

First of all let us look at cattle breeding, 
both dairy cattle and beef cattle. There have 
been over the last 20 years three main changes 
in dairy cattle breeding. The first of these is 
the remarkable increase in the numbers of 
Friesian and Friesian-cross cows at the expense 
of the other dairy breeds, mainly, of course, the 
Dairy Shorthorn. There has also been seen, 
along with this rapid growth of black and 
whites, a marked improvement in conformation 
and in milk quality, especially butterfat per- 
centage, which is due in part to breeders’ 
selection. aided by importations of cattle from 
Holland and Canada. 

The second major change in dairy cattle 
breeding is the vast and expanding use which is 
being made of artificial insemination. This has, 
no doubt, contributed to the im- 
provement in milk yield per cow, 
although the increase per cow in 
the nation’s herds is still below 
what it might be, and the increase 
is more noticeable in the better- 
bred herds, where management 
probably plays a greater part 
than breeding. Artificial insemin- 
ation and the use of bulls from 
comparatively few blood lines, 
while probably the quickest way 
to bring about changes for the 
better, are not without their 
dangers. It may well be that after 
some years we shall find our dairy 
herds all too closely related; and 
it might be almost impossible to 
find in this country, at any rate, 
suitable bulls to bring an infusion 
of unrelated blood, which all cattle 
breeders believe is vital at times. 
Another danger in the growth of 
artificial insemination is the fact 
that cattle-breeding policy is get- 
ting into too few hands, and 
largely into the hands of the 
scientific fraternity, with all their 
emphasis on facts and figures and 
paper, and their almost complete 


disregard for conformation. What our dairy 
herds will look like in another decade is a 
cause of concern, to put it mildly, to a large 
number of our older cattle breeders, who, 
though they would be the first to admit the 
help they have had from the scientists, are 
the men who made Britain the “‘stud farm of 
the world.” 

The third main trend that has been notice- 
able in dairy cattle, and one that is linked with 
the other two, has been the emphasis on 
specialisation, the tendency to single-purpose 
cattle, bred to produce the maximum amount of 
milk with no regard for beef. This was not a 
natural trend, but was imposed on the industry 
by Government policy during the war and 
continued afterwards. This policy is again 
changing, owing partly to the increased supply 
of milk and its decreasing value, and the short- 
age of beef and its increasing price, and there 
has been a significant swing, among the majority 
of milk producers, towards more interest in the 
rearing of beef steers. This in its turn has 
moved the emphasis in bull selection, not away 
from milk, but more towards a dual-purpose 
type—one that combines good milk yields with 
fleshing qualities. Whether this will mean an 
increase in our dual-purpose breeds, or greater 
emphasis on beefing qualities in our dairy 
breeds, is a matter of speculation. 


rates that have caused our larger beef breeds, particularly the Hereford, 
to make so much progress during the last few years ” 


A good type of Dairy Shorthorn and (right) a modern Br 
“There has been over the last 20 years a remarkable increase in the number 
Friesian and Friesian-cross cows at the expense of other dairy breeds, mainly the Dairy Shorthorn” 


| 

Another significant development, 1 
from the milk production and beef produc 
standpoint, is the enormous numbers of § 
dairy cows that have recently been cro@ 
with beef bulls in an endeavour to satisfy J 
demands of the store cattle trade and fin§ 
profitable side-line to milk production. I 
interesting that these numbers, which at 
time reached about 40 per cent., are alre 
declining and will, no doubt, settle down a 
substantially lower figure. There has, at 
same time, been a great deal of crossing Cha 
Island cattle with beef bulls, but this has 
been an unqualified success and the tendenc 
the future will probably be for it to be d 
tically reduced, if not stopped altogether. 

One of the reasons why changes in bre 
ing policy have been more rapid in the 1 
20 years is the influence of the Milk Market 
Board—a very powerful body able to con 
and guide breeders to an unprecedented exte 
To the Milk Board must very largely go t 
credit, or blame, for many of these chang 

In most of our major beef breeds, the d 
for many years has been, quite rightly, md 
quality, more flesh and less bone. The dema 
too, before the war and again after it has be 
for small joints, and in trying to cater for thd 
two demands, breeders have selected and br 
their herds so small that they are now in trouk 
with the commercial breeders at 
feeders, because they do not get 
sufficiently high growth-rat 
While, on the whole, small joi 
are still wanted, commercial fee 
ers want to get their cattle to tl 
required weight at a younger ag 
At a time when costs are high an 
still rising, these factors of growt 
rate and early maturity are i 
creasingly important. Feeders cat 
not afford to keep cattle th 
reach 10 cwt. at two-and-a-ha 
years old, if they can get cattle 
equal quality that reach it < 
under two years old. 

Most pedigree beef breede1 
have now realised the dangers an 
are striving, and in some measur 
succeeding, to produce bulls 
a rather greater size, but there 
much to be done in this matter : 
our beef breeds are to serve ou 
commercial beef industry as) the 
could. It is their better growt 
rates that have caused our large 
beef breeds, particularly the Here 
ford, to make so much progres 
during the last few years. It is, c 
course, to be hoped that growt! 
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te will not become the only criterion of good 
ef animals, as does seem the tendency in some 
inds at the present time. 

One feature of the beef cattle breeding 
dustry in the last year or two is the interest 
at is being taken in performance and progeny 
sting. This is a very large field, and un- 
rtunately the first efforts in Britain have not 
t off to a very auspicious start. As in all new 
ings, mistakes are bound to be made and 
ere is no doubt that the next 10 years will see 
uable work done in this field. 

Since the war there has been a marked 
version on the part of the general public to fat 
1 beef, mutton and pork; and while this can be, 
/a great extent, obviated by the feeders, there 
room for research work on the part of breeders 
id scientists into the heritability of fat and 
uscle-producing factors. This is a_ vast 
rritory which has not yet been tackled, and 
ere is a great need for money and skilled 
orkers to carry out investigations in a co- 
dinated way at a National Institute for 
esearch in Meat, comparable with the one we 
ready have for dairying. 

While our cattle-breeding industry has had 
ore of the limelight, significant trends have 
sen taking place, too, in our sheep-breeding 
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policy. One of these has been the tendency to 
revert, at any rate part of the way back, to the 
production of smaller fat lambs. During ration- 
ing the bigger the better for all concerned, but, 
with freedom of supplies, sheep breeders are 
again having to shape their policy to compete 
with 32-36 lb. lambs from New Zealand, and, 
while we have not, quite rightly, got as small as 
that, there is more interest in the smaller breeds 
as crossing sires for commercial lamb production 
to produce fat lambs of 36-44 lb. 

As with cattle breeding, costs are rising 
continuously, and attention is being focused 
more and more on getting the maximum 
revenue from each ewe by increasing lambing 
percentages; flocks are being bred and culled 
now towards an average crop of 200 per cent. 
lambs. 

There is also a certain amount of 
interest being awakened in sheep progeny 
testing—something which is in its infancy as 
yet. We shall certainly hear more about it in 
the next decade. Sheep breeding has not 
recently been subject to the upheaval of im- 
ports from abroad, as both cattle and pig 
breeding have been, so trends in sheep breeding 
have been less violent, though no less important 
or real. 
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“Attention is being focused more and more on getting the maximum revenue from 
each ewe by increasing lambing percentages ” 


There is no doubt that pig breeding has 
undergone a great change in the last 20 years, 
largely owing to the importation of Landrace 
pigs from Sweden. The general summing up of 
what has taken place would be that though 
there have been disadvantages, such as the 
introduction of a new disease and the bad effect 
of a breed’s being so much in demand that many 
inferior specimens are kept for breeding, in 
general the pig-breeding industry in this 
country is on a more commercially sound 
footing: our home-produced bacon supplies are 
much nearer to what the public demands. 

We have seen, too, a decline in the numbers 
of coloured breeds of pigs, except the Wessex 
Saddleback, which has proved a good crossing 
pig with the Landrace and has been particularly 
suited to open-air breeding, of which there has 
been a considerable increase. Pig recording has 
developed recently and, in general, pedigree pig 
breeders are more alive to the economic side of 
pig production than before. 

In all breeds of livestock since the war, 
breeders are more alive to economics and utility 
value than before. This, of course, is a very 


good thing, especially when it does not involve 
too much loss of the symmetry and beauty of 
our various breeds. 
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TE. Both these boars, though of markedly different conformation, were prize-winners in 
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WHOSE COAT-OF-ARMS ? 


N 1796 Captain John Woodbridge Hilton, in 
I command of the Good Hope (885 tons), went 

to the Far East. At Canton he bought a large 
amount of Chinese porcelain and had a coat-of- 
arms and crest, as shown in the enclosed photo- 
graph, painted on every piece. They all have 
Chinese sketches on them; there is a perfect one 
on the back of this cup. On the voyage out 
Captain Hilton fell in love with the daughter of a 
Colonel Sydenham and they were married in 
Madras. Are the coat-of-arms and crest those of 
the Sydenham family? My great-grandfather, 
Joseph Bothamley, married a Miss Hilton and 
took the coat-of-arms of her father, Henry Hilton, 
a wine merchant in the City. Captain Hilton was 
his son.—HEnry W. BotuaMiey, Nynehead 
Court, Wellington, Somerset. 

The coat-of-arms shown on the cup is not 
that of Sydenham, a Somerset family, which 
bore three rams as their arms. The arms could 
be those of Hilton, of Counties Lancaster and 
York, “silver a lion rampant gules crowned 
gold.”” The cup would belong to a service of 
Chinese porcelain made about 1745. There isa 
service of Chinese porcelain with the arms of Syd- 
enham on it, of approximately the same date. 


WOUVERMAN’S WHITE HORSE 

I was once told that pictures by Philips 
Wouverman (1619-68) invariably include a 
white (or grey) horse. I have seen a fair number 
of pictures by this painter and have not yet 
encountered one without a white horse in it. 
Can you tell me whether this is an invariable rule, 
and, if so, what is the reason for it? Was it just a 
whim of the painter or a kind of sign manual like 
Whistler’s butterfly ?—JoHn Sapweii, The 
Grange, Aylsham, Norfolk. 

The great majority of paintings by Philips 
Wouverman represent cavalry skirmishes, camp 
incidents, horse fairs, hunts and, in fact, almost 
any scene in which horses could be brought 
into special prominence. It is true that in well 
over 90 per cent. of his pictures a white horse 
was placed centrally as a focal point from which 
radiated the whole action of the composition. 
Among the exceptions were a few landscapes 
and such narrative paintings as Merry Company 
at the Hermitage. Although this was a constant 
convention, it would not be safe to regard it as a 
“sign manual’ of a genuine Wouverman; a 
white horse similarly placed is found in pictures 
by several other 17th-century Dutch artists. 
In fact, it was not unusual for animal painters 
in every country to introduce a white horse for 


DAVID GARRICK AND WILLIAM WINDHAM, OF FELBRIGG, BY 


FRANCIS HAYMAN. 


See question: A Portrait of Garrick 
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COLLECTORS’ QUESTIONS 


Information is sought about the present 
whereabouts of this painting 
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CUP FROM A SERVICE OF CHINES 
PORCELAIN MADE ABOUT ™ 1745. The 
coat-of-arms is probably that of Hilton 
See question: Whose Coat-of-arms ? 


pictorial effect and contrast in their horse 
groupings. In England white horses were par- 
ticularly favoured by Morland, James Ward, 
Landseer and Sawrey Gilpin, among others. 


A PORTRAIT OF GARRICK 


I enclose a photograph of a painting by 
Francis Hayman, representing David Garrick 
and his friend William Windham, of Felbrigg 
(1717-61). The existence of the painting is men- 
tioned in Miss Carola Oman’s admirable bio- 
graphy of Garrick; but neither she nor the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, who kindly supplied me 
with the photograph, can tell me the present 
ownership and whereabouts of the original. 
I should be very grateful for any information on 
this point.—R. W. Krerron-Cremer, Felbrigg 
Hall, Norwich. 

This picture was lent by Viscountess 
Clifden to the National Portrait Exhibition 
held at South Kensington in 1867. We are not 
aware of any more recent record of it. 


PRESENTATION PIECE 


I enclose a photograph of a silver-gilt wine- 
cooler or centre-piece which was presented to my 
great-great-grandfather, Robert Sutton, in 1824. 
This cup is now in my possession. I am struck 
with the likeness between it and one by Paul 
Storr, made in 1811, which was shown in an 
advertisement in your paper (April 15, 1954, 
p- 1140). 

My cup is inscribed: “Stock Exchange 
July 19, 1824. Unani- 
mously voted by the 
Proprietors to Robert 
Sutton Esgr. in testi- 
mony of their esteem and 
in acknowledgment of 
his gratuitous services 
as Manager of that In- 
stitution from its foun- 
dation May 18, 1801.” 

I presume that both 
cups are by Paul Storr 
and may have been made 
at approximately the 
same time, but was it 
usual for a silversmith to 
make copies or near 
copies of his original 
work? On my cup the 
maker’s mark is [.E.T. 
and the date-letter is for 
the year 1824-5.—A. W. 
SUTTON, Marshall’s 
Pen, Mandeville, Jam- 
aica, West Indies. 

It was not unusual 
for prominent  gold- 
smiths of the 19th cen- 
tury to make a number 
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of replicas of a particular piece. As an examp 
there is the Warwick vase, which was repr 
duced innumerable times in silver, ormol 
and in ceramics during the early decades of 
century. There were pressing economic reaso: 
for doing this in the case of a large covered vasifl 
such as that which forms the subject of thi 
enquiry. A number of models had to be mad 
in wax for the various reliefs, friezes, moulding# 
and masks that decorate it. Moulds of thes 
had then to be taken from which the silves 
could be cast. The overheads incurred in the 
production of a single piece were, therefor 
very high, and the goldsmith naturally sough 
to spread them by making further pieces to th 
same design. Usually, however, he made som 
minor variation in the design of the piece, s 
that the copies are near replicas rather thay 
exact reproductions. i 

The mark of I E T is attributed by Jackso 
(with a question mark) to the firm of J. E. Te 
and Co. The standard work on Paul Storr, b 
Dr. N. Penzer, illustrates an ice-pail and stand o 
1809 by Paul Storr, formerly in the possession 0 
Earl Howe, with the same design of a chario 
on the body. It is difficult to account for th 
mark of Messrs. Terry instead of Storr on this 
piece. One explanation might be that Storr, 
being too busy to make the piece himself, len 
the moulds to the other firm. 


AN 18th-CENTURY FRENCH 
ENGRAVER 


I have two coloured engravings or aquatints 
signed “L. Marin invenit 1774” and having 
a gold border. These are, I believe, the early 
work of Louis Marin Bonnet, but I cannot find 
any details about them. One is entitled The 
Milk Woman, the other The Woman Taking 
Coffee. Are these engravings of any importance? 
—W. E. Epmonton, 43, Beulah Road, Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent. 


Louis Marin Bonnet (1743-1793), who fre-. 
quently signed his prints “‘Marin,’’ claimed to) 
have invented a process of colour-printing in) 
close imitation of pastel drawings. Although 
this claim is disputed, his prints achieved a 
great resemblance to the originals, and they 
were often embellished with a gold border in 
imitation of a frame. Bonnet reproduced many 
of the drawings of Boucher and Huet, but the 
two subjects in question are after his own 
drawings illustrating incidents in the lives of 
humbler French folk of his day. Contemporary 


-SILVER-GILT COVERED VASE, HALL- 
MARKED FOR THE YEAR 1824-5. The relief 
of a chariot was used by Paul Storr on pieces 

made in 1809 and 1811 


See question: Presentation Piece 


ours are highly esteemed by 
> collector, but, like the work 
most other French engravers 
the 18th century, they have 
quently been copied. 


ILLIAM SHAYER 
I shall be grateful if you 


i give me information about 
painter, William Shayer. I 
ve an attractive picture by 
s artist, a coast scene with 
ures in old-fashioned dress 
d red caps. — WINIFRED 
\cLEop, 5, Parkside Gar- 
ns, Wimbledon Common, 


mdon, S.W.19. 


William Shayer (1788- 
79) spent most of his long 
d active life at Southampton 
d in its neighbourhood, and 
uny of his rural and coastal 
“ws were painted in the 
uthern counties of England. 
> was a very prolific artist, 
d between 1825 and 1870 he 
hibited more than 330 pic- 
res at the Suffolk Street 
lleries of the Royal Society 
British Artists, of which he 
is a member for many years, 

well as about 80 at the 
‘itish Institution. These he 
ered for sale at prices between 
0 and £40. 

Shayer’s paintings have 
joyed continuous popularity, 
t those in greatest favour are 
s country and farm scenes 
th horses, and his coastal 
ews. He is represented in 
veral municipal collections; 
e Southampton Art Gallery possesses seven 
his pictures, including two coastal scenes, 
e Glasgow Gallery has four, and there are 
70 in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
iblished information about his life and work 
very meagre. His son, William J. Shayer, 
1s also a painter of note, with a preference 
r coaching and sporting subjects, although he 
30 painted farm-yard and stable scenes similar 
those of his father. 


LAXMAN AND HIS WIFE 


The recent article by Mr. G. Bernard 
ughes (September 3) on the work that William 
lake and his wife did for Wedgwoods through 
e intermediacy of Flaxman prompts me to 
nd photographs of two plaques that I have. 
hey are of Flaxman and his wife. I was 
ways told that they were made by Wedgwood, 
it after studying various works on the produc- 
ms of that firm I am unable to identify them 
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FAMILY GROUP WITH AN UNIDENTIFIED COUNTRY HOUSE IN THE 


BACKGROUND, PAINTED ABOUT 1740-5 


See question: Georgian Family Group 


as such. They appear to be made of plaster. 

Perhaps that explains why they did not go 
with my great-grandfather’s collection of Wedg- 
wood ware when he sold it to Richard Tangye for 
the same sum for which he had offered it to the 
Birmingham Art Gallery, and which they refused 
to pay. The stipulation was that Tangye should 
bequeath the collection to the Gallery—a condition 
that was duly carried out, with the addition of a 
number of pieces that Tangye himself subse- 
quently acquired. 

Can you or any of your readers throw any 
light on the origin of these plaques ?—MILES 
HADFIELD, 39, Hamstead Hill, Birmingham, 20. 

John Flaxman married Ann Denman in 
1782, when he was 27. The originals of the two 
profiles were made in wax by Flaxman when he 
was in Rome between the years 1787 and 1794. 
The wax self-portrait, formerly in the Falcke 
collection, is now in the British Museum. Casts 
from this and from the wax of Mrs. Flaxman are 
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in Sir John Soane’s Museum. 
There are finished productions 
of the profiles in Wedgwood 
jasper at University College, 
London. A photograph of the 
one of Flaxman himself is 
shown for comparison. 

In the Victoria and Albert 
Museum there is an earlier wax 
self-portrait made by Flaxman 
in 1779. In this he appears 
much younger and has a mass 
ofhair. At the time Wedgwood 
agreed to make a jasper por- 
trait of Flaxman, probably 
from this wax, but there is no 
evidence that it materialised. 


GEORGIAN FAMILY 
GROUP 


The Art Institute of 
Chicago owns a _ picture of 
which I send you a_photo- 
graph, a family group with a 
country house in the _ back- 
ground. I should be grateful 
if you could find space to re- 
produce it in the hope that 
someone might recognise the 
scene and so identify the family. 
—Hans Hutu, The Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, Chicago 3, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 


We have not been success- 
ful in identifying the house, 
which, if not subsequently 
much altered and if surviving, 
ought to be recognisable. The 
artist also presents a problem. 
Arthur Devis, who naturally 
comes to mind, would have 
managed the composition less 
awkwardly, and the attitudes of his figures are 
more genteel. Peter Tillemans, under whom 
Devis is reported to have studied, sometimes 
painted very much like this, but he died in 1734, 
too soon to have been the author of this picture. 
There are also affinities with the work of the 
little-known William Verelst and with that of 
John Wootton, whose handling, however, is 
coarser. The date of the picture is about 1740 
or a little later. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editor, CouNTRY Lire, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope exclosed fov reply. A photograph or a 
caveful drawing is often helpful, but in no case 
should originals be sent. Not more than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 
regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given: nor is advice offered to veaders 
about ways and means of disposing of their 
possessions. 


ight and left) TWO PLAQUES AFTER FLAXMAN’S PROFILES IN WAX OF HIMSELF AND MRS. FLAXMAN. 
JASPER PROFILE OF THE SELF-PORTRAIT, ILLUSTRATED FOR COMPARISON 


See question: Flaxman and his Wife 


(Middle) WEDGWOOD 
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FROM WITHY BED TO WILLOW BASKET} 


AN ANCIENT CRAFT THAT STILL PROSPERS o 


By GERAINT JENKINS 


IN THE WILLOW-GROWING COUNTRY NEAR ATHELNEY, SOMERSET. The square plots of land are bounded by ditches, known a 


rhines, which serve for irrigation and draining and for the transport of withy sticks 


ASKET weaving is one of the oldest crafts 
B of mankind. For many centuries a main 

centre of the industry in Britain has been 
the Athelney district of Somerset. Small 
villages such as Burrowbridge, Stathe and 
Athelney provide the place of work for dozens of 
traditional craftsmen, while the flat, marshy 
moors around the villages are extensively 
planted with willow, the basket maker’s raw 
material. 

The meandering River Parret is tidal 15 
miles or more from the sea; in the winter months 
and during periods of heavy rain, it bursts its 
banks, inundating hundreds of acres of farm 
land. Fortunately willow grows best on good 
loamy soil, on land that is sometimes flooded 
but at other times well drained, so 
Athelney has the ideal conditions 
for the successful growing of willow. 
The whole of the area is divided 
into a large number of square plots; 
each plot is bounded on all sides 
not by fences or hedges, but by 
wide ditches known as _ rhines. 
These are primarily irrigation and 
drainage canals. Some of the plots 
that they enclose are left fallow for 
a number of years and flocks of 
sheep and herds of dairy cattle feed 
in them. Most of the plots, however, 
are planted with willow, either the 
black-maul or the heavy cropping 
champion-rod varieties. Year in 
and year out the willow beds bear 
a crop of basket withy, for 50 years 
or more, without replanting. 

The impression one gets of 
Athelney is that it is almost a 
depressingly flat area where every- 
thing is very straight. There are 
the straight ditches bounding square 
plots, and there is a vast network 
of straight, minor irrigation canals. 
The villages themselves are ribbon- 
like agglomerations of houses strung 
out along very straight roadways, 
built high above the level of the 
surrounding land. In addition to 
the willow beds, which every farm 
and smallholding possesses, there 
are a great number of graceful 
pollard willows fringing all the 
roads. Unlike the withy, which is 
harvested annually, pollard willow 
bears a heavy crop of poles, har- 
vested only at four- or five-year 
intervals, the poles being used not 
only for the framework of baskets 
but also for making such things as 
cleft willow hurdles and the legs 
and framework of rustic furniture. 


CUTTING WILLOWS IN A WITHY BED. 


withy sticks as near to the stools as possible” 


Willow beds are replanted at infrequent 
intervals; indeed, in Athelney there are beds 
that are still bearing annual crops of withy after 
80 years of life. When planting or replanting is 
necessary, however, the ground has to be very 
thoroughly prepared beforehand. In the past it 
was believed that the only way to do this effici- 
ently was to use steam tackle for very deep 
ploughing. When no steam plough was avail- 
able, the alternative was to dig with a spade toa 
depth of two spits. Nowadays, however, the 
ground is ploughed with tractor ploughs in the 
autumn and winter; before planting begins the 
plot is harrowed, fertilised and cleaned of 
weeds. The willow grower purchases the best 
quality of withy at one of the auction sales 


“The workers cut the 


held annually in a number of Somerset town: 
and villages. The withy rods are cut inte 
15-inch sets and placed in damp grass until the 
late winter planting season. With the bed fully 
prepared, the planter, armed with a bundle o 
sets, begins his task by planting in rows twé 
feet apart and at the density of 20,000 sets td 
the acre. 

Willow will grow freely from any twi 
placed upright in the ground; in spring, as 
the sap rises, the buds in the soil form roots, 
while those above ground grow rapidly into the 
straight sticks that will be the basket maker's 
main raw material. 

During the early months of growth the beds 
have to be hoed and sprayed with insecticides. In 
the autumn, though the bed may 
be less than a year old, it is essen- 
tial that the willow be harvested, 
despite the fact that the first year’s 
crop may be of little use to the 
craftsman. It is only after three 
years of growth that the willow 
stool will bear a full crop of usable 
willow. Harvesting is still carried 
out by hand. Throughout the 
autumn and winter workers armed 
with a simple harvesting hook cut 
all the withy sticks as near to the 
stools as possible. Sometimes, when 
the beds are flooded, it is impossible 
to carry the harvested withies from 
the beds to the craftsman’s work 
shop by wheeled vehicles. It is then 
that the rhines come into their own, 
and flat-bottomed boats are stil 
used for carrying bundles of willow 
to the nearest roadway. 4 

Although in Somerset only twe 
or three species of willow ar 
grown, the basket maker uses three 
principal grades of raw material 
each grade being known by it 
colour. These grades are obtain 
by the different treatment of the 
raw material after harvesting. 
willow is tied into bundles, kno 
as willow-bed bundies, before bei 
taken to the workshops, all h 
vested willow being known as gre 
willow. This is rarely used now 
adays, though in the past it wa! 
employed for making the cheape 
grade of baskets and wattle hurdle 
and for thatching farm outhouses 

’ The main types used by baske 
makers are brown willow, buf 
willow and white willow, the dif 
ferent colours being obtained bi 
subjecting the green variety to ‘ 
number of skilled processes. Brow! 
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E MODERN WAY OF STRIPPING WILLOW. The rods are passed over a rapidly revolving power-driven drum that strips off the bark. 
Right) AN EARLIER METHOD STILL IN USE. The rods are stripped by passing them by hand through steel jaws known as brakes 


ow is obtained by steaming sorted green 
s for a number of hours in a steaming chest, 
| then stacking them in the open to dry for 
umber of weeks. In making buff willow, 
pped green rods are boiled with bark for a 
nber of hours until the tannin in the bark 
ms the rods to a rich gold colour. Brown 
| buff willow may be obtained at any period 
the year, preferably after green rods have 
n in store for at least six months, but white 
s are obtained in the spring. For a few weeks 
willow beds are a scene of intense activity, 
white willow should be cut when the sap is 
ng. Willow-bed bundles that have been 
vested in the autumn and winter, but are 
igned for whitening, are placed in a few inches 
vater in pits, and they remain there until the 
ing. 

In the preparation of buff and brown rods 
process begins with the sorting of the rods 
) foot sizes. Willow-bed bundles are placed 
. barrel sunk in the ground. With the help of 
raduated stick the rods are sorted, the tall 
ot variety being pulled out of the barrel 
t and the shortest last. The sorted groups 
tied into bolts or wads, each wad being a 
le over three feet in diameter. The rods 
igned for browning are taken to the steaming 
st, and those designed for buff are placed in 
ling water in a boiler large enough to take a 
idred wads at a time. They are boiled 


srously for five hours and kept in the water 
at least another 24 hours. The wads are then 


RAIGHTENING A THICK WILLOW ROD WITH A TOOL KNOW 


removed and stacked in heaps, which in dry 
weather will be watered daily before the rods 
are ready for stripping. 

The electrically-driven stripping machine, 
or stripper, is a relatively recent innovation; it 
consists of a drum, revolving at great speed and 
removes all the bark from the rods placed in it. 
In the past stripping was done by hand, the bark 
being removed by finger and thumb. In later 
days it was done by passing rods through the 
sprung steel jaws of the brakes. Brakes are still 
occasionally used in Somerset, particularly in 
spring when there is a great deal of whitening to 
be done. After willow rods, whether peeled or 
brown, have been left in the open air for drying 
for many weeks, the raw material is taken to the 
basket maker’s workshop to be made up into 
baskets, wattle hurdles or furniture. 

Basket making is essentially a handicraft 
that has escaped the application of machinery, 
mainly because there are too many designs for 
mechanisation. There are hundred of shapes 
and sizes of baskets, but the principle of weaving 
varies very little. The craftsman requires no 
more than half a dozen tools for his work. He 
uses two knives—a shop knife for pointing the 
ends of rods for insertion and a short, thick- 
bladed picking knife for the final trimming of the 
basket. He also requires a commander for 
straightening rods, a shop iron for beating the 
weave, two or three bodkins for making openings 
in the weave and a pair of pincers for bending 
and squeezing rods. In addition he occasionally 


N AS A COMMANDER. (Right) 


uses a small cleaver for splitting rods and a tiny 
shave for making strips of willow used in lapping 
certain types of basket. 

To make a rectangular or square basket, the 
bottom is woven first. This consists of six or 
more stakes with finer rods interwoven between 
them. Extra rods are inserted in the bottom and 
are turned up for the sides; after finer rods have 
been woven round and round, the long ends of 
the uprights are woven to form the rim. The 
technique of weaving round baskets is basically 
the same, although in this case the thick bottom 
stakes are replaced by stakes in a cross, with the 
finer rods woven around them. The craftsman 
always sits on the floor, with the work placed on 
a large plank in front of him. If he wants to 
raise the level of the work, then he places a low 
table, called a lap board, on the plank. 

Basket making is a craft that requires not 
only great dexterity but considerable strength, 
for willow even after soaking in water is difficult 
to bend and weave. Despite intense foreign 
competition, the craft in Somerset is flourishing 
and the demand for traditional baskets remains 
high. 

The only cloud on the horizon is the fact 
that the industry is not attracting young people 
to its ranks. This is partly because basket 
making is a craft that requires a five-year 
apprenticeship and a further two-year improver- 
ship before full competence is achieved. 

Illustrations on this page: University of 
Reading Museum of English Rural Life. 


The basket maker customarily sits on the floor and does his work on a plank and lap board 
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RECORDS AT DECEMBER SALES - 


December Sales at Newmarket. Not 

only did the total of 1,546,825 guineas 
obtained over the five days that the sales lasted 
easily surpass the previous record of 1,287,061 
guineas established five years ago, but the 
average price of 1,665 guineas for each lot was 
also a record, and on the Wednesday a colt foal 
by Ribot was sold for 21,000 guineas, the 
highest price ever obtained for a foal in this 
country. 

A cluster of white hats looming out of the 
mist was a reassuring sight for sellers at the Park 
Paddocks on the opening day of the Sales, for it 
suggested that American buyers were present 
in force. Sure enough, just before 7.30 in the 
evening, the Anglo- Trish Agency, bidding on 
behalf of a U.S. breeder, paid the first five- 
figure price of the week when they secured Little 
Mo, a three- -year- -old filly by the 1947 St. Leger 
winner, Sayajirao, out of Little Mop, and the 
winner of five races in Ireland, where she was 
trained by V. O’Brien. It was Mr. B. Kerr, 
a well-known Irish bloodstock agent, acting 
for Mr. Fred Turner, a rancher with exten- 
sive oil interests in Texas, who paid the 
record price for a foal in this country when he 
bought a bay colt foal by Ribot out of Mon- 
archia, by Dante, sent up by the Banstead 
Manor Stud, for 21,000 guineas. This figure 
exceeded by 2,000 guineas the price that the 
Maine Chance Stud Farm gave at these sales in 
1954 for Administrator, a Fair Trial colt out of 
Monsoon, 

Although Americans bought many of the 
choicest lots, they did not have matters all their 
own way. For instance, one American who 
suffered a disappointment was Mr. P. O’Neill, 
of Winchester, Kentucky, who last year bought 
Sanlinea, an 11-year-old mare by Precipitation, 
in foal to Never Say Die, for 19,500 guineas, and 
who this year was keen to buy Zabara, winner of 
the 1,000 Guineas in 1952 and thought certain 
to realise the highest price of the Sales. 

The atmosphere was electric when this 
fine, chestnut mare, in foal to Never Say Die, 
entered the ring w ith ears pricked and moving 
her head this way and that in a manner that 
indicated that she was taking a lively interest 
in the proceedings. She was put in at 15,000 
guineas, and after a moment’s hesitation the 
tempo of the bidding quickened and raced up to 
29,000 guineas. Then there was a pause, and the 


R vecem went by the board at last week’s 
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PARK PADDOCKS, NEWMARKET, DURING LAST WEEK’S DECEMBE 


American buyers were present in force, “ but they did not hay 


matters all their own way ” 


auctioneer looked round carefully in order to see 
if there was to be any advance; and then, when 
it was clear that the last word had been spoken, 
all faces were turned towards the rostrum in 
anticipation of the announcement of the name 
of the buyer. There was an audible sigh of 
relief when it was learned that this high-class 
race mare, who is by Persian Gulf, out of 
Samovar, a Caerleon mare, and winner of a war- 
time Queen Mary Stakes, had been bought by 
Mr. Robin McAlpine, a partner in McAlpine 
Farms, who had submitted her for sale. 

“T came 6,000 miles to buy her, and they 
beat me to it,’’ said Mr. O’Neill ruefully, but 
it is probable that he would have had to go a 
good deal higher in order to achieve his object, 
for Mr. McAlpine stated after the sale that he 
had been determined that Zabara should remain 
in this country. 

Apart from Zabara, a number of other 
brood mares with immaculate pedigrees were 
offered last week: indeed, it must be a long time 
since a batch of eight mares of such uniform 
quality as that submitted by the Sledmere Stud 


NS 


BAY COLT FOAL BY RIBOT OUT OF THE DANTE MARE, MONARCHIA. He was 


sold for 21,000 guineas, a record price for a foal in this country 


. and the dam of several winners, was knock 


came up for auction, so that it was not surprisi 
that they fetched a total of 44,200 guineas, 
average of 5,525 guineas. Capt. C. Harty, 
the Irish Overseas Bloodstock Agency, and 
David McCall, of the London Bloodstoc 
Agency, engaged in a sustained duel for Thre 
Weeks, a 13-year-old mare by Big Game out 
the Hyperion mare, Eleanor Cross, who trace 
back in tail-female line to Molly Adare, th 
dame of Fearless Fox. This mare was put ing 
7,000 guineas, and Capt. Harty had to go 
20,000 guineas before he was able to beat 0! 
Mr. McCall and obtain her for the newly- forme! 
Galvin Stud, Clondalkin, Co. Dublin. 

Other mares that fetched high prices at las 
week’s sales were the nine-year-old Nectarine 
by Nearco out of Gold Mary, by Solario, who wa 
sent up by the Dunchurch Lodge Stud and wa 
bought on behalf of an American for 9,20) 
guineas, though it is understood that there is; 
good chance of her remaining in this country 
and Aranda, a seven-year-old by Vatellor, out o 
Eyewash, covered by Zarathustra, who wa 
submitted by Major J. and Mrs. Stephe 
Johnson and knocked down to the Burtol 
Agnes Stud for 8,400 guineas. 

Two well-known breeding establishments 
the Whitsbury Manor Stud, Fordingbridge 
Hampshire, and the Merevale Stud, Warwick 
shire, had had bad luck when they were unabl 
to submit their yearlings at the October Sale 
owing to a form of equine influenza. I say ba 
luck because each contingent included a yearlin, 
by Relic, whose two-year-old son, Venture VII 
was an impressive winner of the Middle Parl 
Stakes run just before those sales began. How 
ever, Mr. William Hill, lord of the manor o 
Whitsbury, would seem to have little cause fo 
complaint, for his three yearlings realised a tota 
of 27,100 guineas, of which Magna Charta, : 
chestnut colt by Relic out of Fair Freedom, th 
dam of Be Careful, winner of the Gimcracl 
Stakes and Champagne Stakes in 1958, fetche 
13,000 guineas. She was bought by L. Hall 
who trains near Winchester. He had to over 
come stout opposition from Mons. E. Pollet, @ 
Chantilly, France, and Mr. J. Ryan, of America 
J. L. Jarvis, bidding for Lord Rosebery 
obtained from the same batch Quick Break 
a beautiful, old-fashioned type of liver chestnu 
by the Ascot Gold Cup winner, Botticelli, out 
Four o’Clock, an American-bred mare, fc 
10,500 guineas. 

The Merevale Stud’s yearling by Relic, 
brown filly out of Fakhry, a Mahmoud mar 


down to Mons. E. Pollet for 6,200 guineas an 
will presumably be raced in France. 

On the same day that the two Rel 
yearlings were sold, Mr. P. O’Neill, who, 


ee’ earlier in these notes, was under- 
der for Zabara, set his sights at Fresh Air, a 
e-year-old mare by Fair Trial, out of 
efreshed, who was bought as a foal at these 
les in 1954 by Mrs. J. A. Dewar for 18,500 
tineas when her husband’s fine collection of 
oodstock was auctioned following his death. 
nis time Mr. O’Neill was not to be denied and 

25,000 guineas he achieved his objective. 
ter in the day, J. A. Waugh, bidding on 
half of Lord Howard de Walden, paid 25,000 
ineas for Fortune’s Darling, a three-year-old 
y by Fair Trial out of Tinted Venus, a mare by 
dor Minstrel, who is now at stud in America. 
cidentally, Major Holliday, who owns one 

the finest collections of bloodstock in 
lis country, obtained a total of 65,700 guineas 
r 12 lots, of which the four-year- -old colt 
rimmer, by Tenerani out of Nelia, was 
sponsible for 10,000 guineas, being bought by 
e British Bloodstock Agency for export to 
lumbia as a Stallion. 

Included among a number of horses in 
aining whose absence next year will be 
issed by race-goers were Jack and Jill, a con- 
stent sprinter with a preference for soft going, 


IN PRAISE Ue JUNIPER 


EARLY 60 years ago Miss Gertrude 
Jekyll wrote of the merits of juniper and 
deplored the neglect of this native shrub. 

linese juniper and junipers from Italy, Spain 
id Greece may be planted, but ‘‘the best 
niper of all,”’ she declared, “‘is rarely grown.” 
) this day there remains a preference for the 
ubitually compact or even dwarf varieties sold 
7 nurserymen. Miss Jekyll herself gave one 
ason for this. Our native juniper, which may 
ach a considerable size, is apt to be laid low by 
ow; indeed, it probably suffers more damage 
an any other tree. After a storm the once 
apely evergreens look like an untidy heap of 
ushwood, and only in a large garden would 
ere be space for the irregular groups of green 
ires that eventually arise from the battered 
ass. No wonder many people think that the 
mmon juniper is better left to grow on open 
ywns or along the margins of old pinewoods. 

Juniper grows abundantly on the chalk 
wns near my home in Surrey. In sheltered 
aces well formed shrubs or small trees are seen, 
nile in more exposed positions the plants are 
wand shapeless. Wild juniper was also well 
lown to me in my youth, much of which was 
ent in the Scottish Highlands, and when I 
turn tc Scotland I still find it, not in the 
yrestry Commission’s orderly plantations, but 
open, straggling woodlands where the timber 
of no great value. Juniper has been swept off 
any a moor, because it cannot withstand the 
riodical heather-burning; but if the tender 
edlings survive the attacks of grazing animals 
e prickly-leaved bushes often make large 
ickets, where roe deer find shelter and grouse 
d mistle-thrushes come for the berries. 

The fruits do not ripen until their second 
ar on the plant, when they become dark 
irple and have a delicate bloom. They can 

used for flavouring gin. They were also a 
vourite ingredient in the remedies prepared by 
tbalists all down the ages—remedies for 
actically any malady from colic to plague or 
ym shortness of breath to convulsions and the 
ects of snake-bite. In contrast to the 
thusiastic recipes of the older herbalists is a 
vere comment in a Victorian book: “‘So much 
the flavour of the berries admired by the 
wer orders of Londoners that it would be 
ficult to name any complaint that they would 
t be afflicted with for the sake of a plentiful 
pply of the cordial to which it is imparted.” 

The cultivated junipers are not to be 
spised. We have four of cypress-like form in 
r garden. They bear no fruit, and so there 
¢ no bird-sown seedlings. Yet they attract 
ore small birds than almost any of our other 
es. Two of these junipers, slender columns 
to 12 feet tall, flank the shallow stone steps 
at lead from the terrace to the lawn. Beside 
e of them is a bird-table, and it was while 
itching the visitors to the table that we 
ticed how many preferred to use it merely as a 
rch, a jumping-off place for a sally towards 
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who was sold for 5,700 guineas and will go to 
Natal as a stallion; Eyrefield, a three-year-old 
colt by Palestine, out of Neemah, owned by the 
Aly Khan, and trained in France, who fetched 
16,000 guineas, and who is to be exported to 
North America; and Brioche, winner of 5 races, 
including the Yorkshire Cup and the Hardwicke 
Stakes at Ascot, who was bought for 10,000 
guineas by the British Bloodstock Agency, to go 
to Australia, where he will take up stud duties. 

At the Thoroughbred Breeders’ Association’s 
annual general meeting, the Hon. J. J. Astor, 
the newly-elected president of the Associa- 
tion, welcomed the setting up of a committee 
under Sir Leslie Peppiatt to. examine the 
future structure and conduct of the British 
Turf. At first sight it may seem that the 
record aggregate obtained at the Sales weakens 
the bloodstock industry’s case that additional 
financial support is needed to bolster a sagging 
structure. It is natural that the committee 
should ask some pertinent questions about why 
assistance is necessary, the approximate amount 
that is needed and, if it is forthcoming, how it 
is to be administered. Certainly last week’s 
Sales left breeders for the most part contented. 


re 
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But it is necessary to remember that apart from 
the sustained strength of bidding by overseas 
buyers, especially by Americans, big profits 
have been made on the Stock Exchange in this 
country both before and after the General 
Election, and this development has naturally 
had a beneficial effect on the bloodstock market. 

Sooner or later, one imagines, there will be 
a halt to the upward surge of prices of industrial 
equities on the Stock Exchange, coupled, 
perhaps, with a policy of dearer money, and, if 
that situation should come about, breeders will 
immediately feel the pinch. And even to-day 
the racing department of the industry, the 
prosperity of which is vital to breeders, is 
working to the narrowest of profit margins. 
Indeed, only the other day, Major James 
Dance, M.P., a director of the Birmingham 
Race-course Company, produced statistics to 
show that this particular concern had done no 
more than break even in 1958. As for owners, 
there are figures that prove conclusively that 
the odds against an individual owner’s showing a 
profit at the end of a year are not less than 
5 to 1 against, and small trainers find it no easy 
matter to make a living. 


o By MARIBEL EDWIN 


JUNIPERS (in foreground) GROWING IN THE AUTHOR’S GARDEN. “They attract 


more small birds than almost any of our other trees 


the junipers. The trees are delightful in them- 
selves. Once or twice, during severe winters, 
we have seen them split open by snow and have 
had to tie them back into shape, but usually 
their brown interiors are hidden and _ their 
close-set, sharply pointed leaves keep neatly in 
place. 

Other trees have more grace and more 
variety of movement, but these junipers with 
the sea-green bloom on their tiny leaves have 
the same ‘‘tenderly mysterious colouring’ as 
Miss Jekyll noticed in the common juniper, 
colouring ‘‘as subtle in its own way as that of 
cloud or mist, or haze in warm wet woodlands.” 
And how often the beauty is enhanced by the 
sparkle of frost crystals, the gleam of raindrops 
or the shimmer of a veil of spider-silk! 

No doubt because they are aromatic and 
resinous, the junipers attract a host of gnats, 
midges and other insects. For these the orb- 
webs of spiders are spread, and more silk 
appears when innumerable spiderlings, journey- 
ing across the garden, trail their gossamer 
parachutes against the trees. Then the birds 
come. Surely it is for the insects and spiders 
that the robin suddenly jumps from the bird- 
table and hovers beside the nearest tree. 
Titmice come too at all seasons, especially the 
coal-tit, whose fondness for coniferous trees is 
evident; goldcrests come more often than they 
did a few years ago, for these charming birds 
appear to be on the increase; and in summer 
spotted flycatchers sometimes pay brief visits. 
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Five kinds of tit have been seen on these trees 
close to our windows; great tit, blue tit and coal- 
tit come habitually, the marsh tit occasionally 
and the long-tailed tit only rarely. It was a 
special pleasure to watch one long-tailed tit 
collecting spider-silk to add to its nest. 

Fresh shoots are nipped off by bullfinches: 
I have seen them protruding like green cater- 
pillars from the birds’ beaks. Actual cater- 
pillars may be there, too, for some of the dusky 
little moths that fly around the sea-green 
columns on summer and autumn evenings 
probably settle and lay eggs. The juniper has 
its own moths, among them the juniper pug 
and the juniper carpet. 

As winter deepens it is the wren that is most 
faithful to the juniper. Apart from a pair of 
robins, which nested last year in first one and 
then the other of the two junipers farther from 
the house, most of the birds keep to the 
surface. But not the wren. That dauntless 
little bird, with plumage of the same rufous tint 
as the juniper’s bark, goes deep into the tree. 
There is no hover and snatch about the wren’s 
method of feeding. We see it creep through the 
barrier of spiky foliage and disappear, to emerge 
later by another narrow opening. We like to 
imagine the small mysterious world the wren 
visits. The heart of the juniper must be the 
hiding-place of many little creatures, and 
the wren knows how to detect a motionless 
pupa and to probe the secret of a shroud-like 
cocoon. 
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1.—THE SOUTH FRONT, REMODELLED AND EXTENDED ABOUT 1750-60 


WILBURY PARK, WILTSHIRE—H 


THE HOME OF LADY ST. JUST 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Wilbury Park was built in 1710 by William Benson, RS as 1718-19, and the wings and upper 


storey were added in the mid 18th century for Fulke Greville. 


ESIDES Mr. Auditor Benson, as Wren’s 
B brief successor in the Surveyorship was 

generally known in his later years, two 
possessors of Wilbury have been connected with 
the history of country-house architecture. The 
Newton Tony estate was bought during the 
Commonwealth by the father of the peripatetic 
Miss Celia Fiennes, who lived there with her 
mother when not journeying ‘‘through England 


2.—ON THE NEW TERRACE. The portico of 1710 lost its pediment when rearranged in the 18th century 


on a side-saddle.’’ Her signature is among those 
appended to the conveyance of the property to 
Benson in 1709. The other is Sir Richard Colte 
Hoare, the historian of Wiltshire, who states 
that his grandfather, Henry Hoare, of Stour- 
head, having bought the place from Benson, 
possessed it for a few years before reselling it 
about 1740. Miss Fiennes unfortunately, if 
understandably, never described her home. It 


The previous house was the home of Celia Fiennes, 


is only from the deed of sale that we learn that} 
a “‘capital messuage’’ stood somewhere upon the; 
Newton Tony manor. Sir R. C. Hoare is equally: 
silent on the location of the original manor 
house, but the description he gives of the parisa! 
as it was in his time (and largely remains) is) 
worth quoting. Newton Tony “‘is situated in a 
little bourn surrounded on all sides by open 
country a few miles east of Amesbury. Through 
the middle of the village, 
which consists of one long: 
street, runs one of the winter 
streams so frequent in our 
bourns.’’ Incidentally, this 
passage shows that the word 
bourn which is so common 
in the place-names of Wilt- 
shire, and by which the 
stream is known to-day, refers 
to the valley, not to the water 
that it contains. In 1825, 
when he wrote, the whole 
parish was comprised in the 
Wilbury estate ‘‘of 2000 to 
3000 acres, the whole being 
about 7 miles in extent and 
surrounded by a plantation, 
and 4 miles of it enclosed by 
an oak paling.’’ The latter 
was presumably  Wilbury 
Park; but neither the name 
nor the term is found before 
Benson’s arrival on the scene. 

“Newynton’’ seems to 
have acquired its suffix about 
1300 when one of the Tony 
family is recorded as pre- 
senting to the living. From 
the latter part of that century 
till 1486 it belonged to the 
Wests, who became Lords dela 
Warr and were at that period. 
a West Country family. There- 
after it passed to Reades, 
then, probably by marriage, 


Jones presented in 1633, an 
whose wife is commemorate 
by a slab in the church as 
dying in 1652. That will hav 
been about the date when th 
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3.—THE EVERGREEN PARTERRE MADE RECENTLY IN THE SLOPING LAWN 


ate was bought by Col. the Hon. Nathaniel 
nnes. 

He was the second son of the Puritan peer, 
lliam ist Viscount Saye and Sele, owner of 
pughton Castle near Banbury, whose cautious 
- determined opposition to Charles I’s per- 
al government earned him the soubriquet 
| Subtlety. Nathaniel held important com- 
nds in the early phase of the Civil War till 
failure to hold Bristol against Prince Rupert 
to accusations of treachery and his retire- 
nt abroad. When Cromwell obtained 
yreme power he returned and was exonerated, 
coming in 1654 a member of the Council of 
te and later one of those who pressed Oliver 
accept the Crown and was 
dea Lord. At the Restora- 
n Old Subtlety stood suffi- 
ntly well to ward off any 
ribution from the Fiennes 
n, so the Colonel could 
ire into obscurity at New- 
| Tony, where he died in 
19, aged 62. The widow of 

second marriage lived 
re till her death in 1691, 
en the inscription to her 
the church refers to her 
ving “‘only two daughters, 
try (Lady Harrison) and 
cilia.’’” That the latter was 
rays known as Celia, even 
the stonemason, is shown 
the missing ‘‘ci’’ of her 
Mtismal name having had 
be subsequently inserted on 
- slab, perhaps when the 
ormation was added that 
died at Hackney in 1741. 

It was with Mrs. Fiennes 
1 starting from Newton 
ny that Celia began her 
lier visits to her relations’ 
intry houses, the first of her 
mals being datable, from 
ernal evidence, as_ before 
37. After 1691 London 
ms to have been her point 
departure. She often re- 
ned to Newton Tony, but 
s not clear who was living 
sre after 1694, when her 
f-brother succeeded an 
cle as Lord Saye and Sele 
d came into Broughton. 

Though it was apparently 
liam Benson who chris- 
ied his new house Wilbury, 


Fe 
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4.—THE LIBRARY IN THE WEST 


or more likely adopted for it the local name of 
a prehistoric site, there is some evidence of his 
having incorporated parts of an older building. 
Avray Tipping, writing in 1932, says that Major 
Despencer-Robertson who had bought Wilbury 
some years previously “‘found during the course 
of alterations interior walls composed of oak 
framing, with places for doors and windows, 
quite incompatible as to levels and character 
with anything William Benson built. But 
whether this old structure was the house Celia 
Fiennes had lived in, or only some sort of Lodge 
in what was then a sporting wild there is no 
evidence to establish.’’ His reason for doubting 


the Wilbury site as that of the manor house was, 


WING: DECORATION OF ABOUT 1770 
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besides its new name, the 
elevation and distance from 
the village, though instances 
of other Elizabethan and 
Jacobean manor houses on 
quite elevated sites are not 
unknown in the county. If 
we were to accept the possi- 
bility that the Reade or Jones 
owners built a timber-framed 
house up on Wilbury in the 
16th century, it could be 
argued that the plan of Ben- 
son’s ‘‘villa,’’ minus the great 
room described last week and 
occupying the middle of the 
south side, has just the U 
shape with two projecting 
gabled wings, that we would 
expect of such a house. On 
the ether hand, the founda- 
tions of a large house, which 
may have been that of the 
manor, were found in 1950 
when new cottages were being 
built in the village. 

It is the rooms that may 
thus rest on Tudor founda- 
tions which are illustrated 
now. Last week we saw that 
while the general treatment of 
the South Hall’s decoration 
can be ascribed to Benson, a 
good deal on stylistic evidence 
must have been added later, 
some certainly after 1740. 
Further support can now be 
adduced for the supposition. 

The plan of Wilbury given in Vitruvius 
Britannicus, Vol. I, does not differ significantly 
from that existing—unlike the elevation in 
which two storeys have been substituted for the 
single piano nobile there depicted. The entrance 
hall (Fig. 5) is exactly as shown in the plan with 
the front door and that to the South Hall on its 
long axis. The original chimney-piece has been 
replaced; but the entablatures of the niche 
opposite it and of the doorway, the panels in 
the stucco-faced walls and the frieze composed 
of swags and a key-fret can be accepted as due 
to Benson, not improbably advised by Colen 
Campbell. So, no doubt, can the ceiling 


5.—THE ENTRANCE HALL, MUCH AS DESIGNED 
IN 1710 


decoration, though the rather ungainly bird in the 
roundel implies that the stucco-man then employed 
had little skill when free-hand work was wanted. 
One of the two staircases, that to the right of the hall, 
is still in the position shown by Campbell; but the 
other has been turned and altered to ascend from the 
hall itself. The Vitvuvius plan shows the rooms flanking 
the hall as originally the only principal bedrooms. 
The western one has been altered to a library; the 
other to the dining-room, with a marble chimney-piece 
of about 1770 and an Adam-type cornice. One of 
the lobbies giving access to these rooms from the hall 
has a prettily modelled and coved ceiling (Fig. 10); the 
eagles hovering in the soffit are much livelier than the 
hall bird, and the main ornament is of quite Rococo 
scrolls, scarcely to be dated before 1740. ; 

At each end of the South Hall, and occupying the 
suppositious wings of the Tudor manor house, are square 
parlours. Both have round-headed recesses flanking 
the chimney-breast—where Campbell’s plan shows 
doorways to closets. These still exist in the western one, 
called the Grey drawing-room (Fig. 6), beneath arches 
having a bold scroll for key-stone. In the ceiling a 
Vitruvian scroll fills the frame, in the corners of which 
are escallop shells and knots of foliage. The doorways 
have a wreathed pulvino. All this, and the box cornice, 


7.—‘QUEEN ANNE” 


ALCOVES IN THE 


BOUDOIR. Originally the dining-room 
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could have been done, under an advanced designer, 
Benson. The chimney- piece (over which hangs a gam 
Samuel Scott of Old London Bridge) is of course | | 
Adam-style introduction. The east room, Lady St. Jug 
boudoir, has alcoves in finely carved pine archi 
their soffits moulded in stucco, with escallops ed 
taining vine-crowned masks framed between scrolli 
foliage, suggesting that it was originally the dining-roo} 

The ceiling here has a slender acanthus mouldil 
forming an octagon, with scrolled foliage in the spandri 
The pine chimney-piece with shoulders has billing doy 
in the tablet. All this is characteristic of the 1720s, hj 
could be pioneering work of 1710 in the new Natioy| 
taste—as Shaftesbury in 1712 termed the revival 
Inigo Jones Classicism. 

It is the likelihood, following Campbell’s implicald 
of Benson’s having helped to initiate that revival whi 
makes attribution hazardous; for the character of a 
decoration at Wilbury due to Benson can be a deca 
ahead of the accepted fashion. We have, too, to alle 
for the taste of his successors here. It is not certain wh 

the Auditor sold Wilbury to his nephew, Henry Hoz 
the younger; but he bought Brownsea and added to 
building there, in 1726; and Henry Hoare in 17 
inherited the unfinished house at Stourhead whil 
remained the home of his mother (Jane Benson) till F 
death in 1741. The date ‘‘about 1740’’ when Hoare) 
said to have sold Wilbury, taken with that when Bens: 
bought Brownsea and the elder Hoare died (1725-26 
does suggest that the younger Henry bought Wilbu 
from his uncle about 1726 in order to have a small am 
liveable house of his own during his mother’s life, ai 


6.—THE GREY DRAWING-ROOM, OF WHICI 


THE DECORATION IS LARGELY c. 1710-20 


sold it as soon as she died. He was employing Taylor an 
Roger Morris to finish Stourhead, and may have got me’ 
working there to make some changes at Wilbury, § 
accounting for decorative items here of about 1725-3 
character. 

Then we come to the Fulke Grevilles who bough 
Wilbury ‘‘about 1740.’’ We have seen that Rococ 
decoration in the South Hall introducing musical instru 
ments must be attributed on grounds of style to them 
and they were just the kind of people who would lik 
that sort of thing. Burke’s invaluable Peerage thu 
describes the couple: ‘‘Fulke, only son of Algernon 
second son of Fulke, 5th Baron Brooke; of Wilbury 
Wilts., author of Maxims and Characters, M.P. Mon 
mouth 1747-52, married Frances, daughter and cohei 
of James Macartney (cousin of Earl Macartney K.B.) 
which Lady was the well-known author of the Ode 0i 
Indifference, and by her, who died 1789, had st 
children.’ 

Literary people of sensibility (they were friend 
of the Burneys; Fanny stayed at Wilbury and though 
Mr. Greville ‘‘the finest gentleman about town’’), wer 
attracted in the 1740s by Rococo, so that added ecora 
tions in that style can reasonably be ascribed to th 
Grevilles. They must also have needed to enlarge a 
accommodation for their children, though these bega’ 
to arrive only after 1750. The wings, with central bay 
and balustrades, each containing a single room, af 


: 


yf about that period. And when we examine the elevation of 
central block, the cornice is seen to bear the flute and patera motif 
larised by Adam after 1760. 

Since Avray Tipping’s article on Wilbury in 1932, it has generally 
1 accepted that the elevation published by Campbell as ‘‘invented 
built’’ by Benson in 1710, was not built, but remodelled to its 
sent form in course of erection—although the plan was retained. Yet 
apbell, writing within a decade, must surely be given some credence; 
lle the stylistic evidence, confirmed by the information now adduced 
Wilbury’s subsequent owners makes it more likely that it was Fulke 
ville who remodelled whatever he found. 

In the south portico (Fig. 2) the Corinthian columns correspond to 
se shown in the Vitruvius engraving, but they have been more 
ely spaced to admit the triple central window, which is clearly a 
»-classical insertion. Turning to the rooms in the wings, the western 
is a delightful octagonal library (Fig. 4), of which the delicate 
aldings and wreathed pilasters are so typical of James Wyatt that the 
oration might be assigned to the 1770s. The chimney-piece is sur- 
anted by some fragments of an earlier one. The corresponding east 
nm, now Lady St. Just’s bedroom, has a fluted frieze of about 1770 
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9.—ONE OF THE “DINING-ROOM” ALCOVES (See Fig. 7) 


8.—_THE WINDOWS IN THE EAST WING 


ow its coved ceiling. But over the central of its three south windows 
g. 8) is a lunette in relief, with a cherub-head at the top whence seem 
spread innumerable feathers, as it were all-covering wings: a lovely 
ceit but a strange one for the period. 

Si R. C. Hoare says that Greville sold Wilbury about 1780 to a 

Bradshaw, from whom it was bought in 1803 by Sir Charles Warre 
let, Bt. He was a scion of a very ancient Somerset family, and had 
1 a distinguished career in the East India Company. With his 
cendants Wilbury remained till purchased about 1926 by the 
> Major Despencer-Robertson, M.P. for Salisbury, after whose 
th it was acquired by the late Lord St. Just. Since then the oniy 
iceable change, other than the repainting of the principal rooms, 
| been the laying out of the delightful formal garden below the 
th front. 

Till then there had been uninterrupted lawn, though retaining some 
ces of a semi-circular turfed platform based on, the facade. The 
ign, due to Messrs. Sutton, provides a paved terrace along the house 
h a low parapet (Fig. 2) and an unobtrusive ‘‘sitting temple’’ at the 
t end. 

Further down the slope a parterre has been levelled, with 
flint retaining walls and centred on a fountain pool. The walls and 

large, simply shaped beds are broadly bordered with evergreens, 
ender and irises predominating, and filled in with massed roses and 
baceous plants. Like the famous Lutyens-Jekyll parterre at Hester- 
ibe, by which perhaps it was inspired, this close carpeting ip a bold 
tern provides at all seasons a firm foreground both to the rolling 
dscape and to the exquisite ‘‘villa’’—of which the chaste facade so 


ch belies its complex story. 10.—CEILING OF ONE OF THE HALL LOBBIES 
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succession, Waxwings are with us in force. 
Coming on top of the major invasions of 

1957 and 1958, this latest arrival may be 
thought a little surprising, for the species is still 
classed as a partial, irregular migrant; and 
certainly, if we take the records over the past 
century, it appears that the most spectacular 
irruptions have occurred, on the average, only 
once or so in a decade. Can it be that what we 
are witnessing is a westward extension of the 
waxwing’s winter range; or is it simply that 
many of these visitors went undetected, or at 
any rate unremarked, in the days when bird- 
watchers were not so numerous as they are now? 
So far as the east coast is concerned, it is 

safe to say that hardly a year goes by without 
waxwings being reported somewhere, but this is 
the first time in my experience that they have 
turned up in force three years running. Nor- 


©) i again, and for the third year in 


mally the birds arrive late in the year, with 
successive waves following through until the 
end of January. This time, however, they were 
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ANOTHER WAXWING INVASION 


Written and Illustrated by W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


be that the growing popularity of berry-bearing 
shrubs is creating an artificial food supply, and 
that this is one of the factors that are helping 
the waxwing to become a regular winter visitor. 

With the possible exception of the bee- 
eater, | know of no European bird that is so 
visually exciting as this one. An old cock wax- 
wing is indeed a fine sight. Its most conspicious 
feature, it goes without saying, is its feathery 
crest, which the bird keeps raising and lowering 
all the time. Its body plumage is sober rather 
than gaudy, a blend of chestnuts and pale greys, 
picked out with black, white and crimson 
markings on the wings. At rest, the wings are 
drooped loosely at the bird’s sides, as if to show 
off their finer points to the best effect. A black 
bib and a black bar through the eye combine to 
give the waxwing a bold, not to say arresting, 
facial expression; a patch of maroon at the vent 
and a bright yellow tip to the tail add their final 
touches of distinction. 

And if the waxwing’s appearance is striking, 
so too are its habits. Living in a state of 


is unusual to find them in companies of 
than a dozen or a score in any one place. 

During the past three winters I hj 
studied the daily routine of such parties in sd 
detail and find that it answers to a more or | 
unvarying pattern. To begin with, althoj| 
there is no single type of habitat which can 
described as typical—the birds are just as lik 
to turn up in a town centre or a municipal p: 
as they are anywhere else—the location m 
satisfy certain basic requirements. It must, 
example, have tall trees, preferably conifers, 
roosting in, close at hand, as well as an eas 
available supply of water, for waxwings | 
thirsty creatures, constantly dipping down 
take a sip from the nearest puddle or strea 
During the daytime the birds spend a good d 
of time resting and preening in the tree-t 
overlooking the berry bushes, which dri 
them like magnets and to which they di 
whenever they feel the need. ; 

What usually happens is that the pay 
works out a rough itinerary based on three 


A WAXWING ON THE ALERT. This autumn waxwings have invaded the east of Scotland in force for the third year: runmn 


(Right) A WELL-FED WAXWING. “No other bird, I think, has so prodigious an appetite or prodigal a digestion as the waxwing” 


unusually early. The last week of October was 
lashed by heavy gales and for two days a Force 
9-10 north-easter raged across the North Sea. 
Almost immediately waxwings began to make 
their appearance in Fife and East Lothian. On 
November 1 the little village of Aberlady in 
East Lothian, for example, was full of them. 
“A sure sign of a hard winter,”’ said the man in 
the grocer’s shop, pointing out a flock of nine on 
the rowan bush in his back garden. 

Next morning a telephone call from 
Kilmacolm, in Renfrewshire, put me on the 
track of a much bigger gathering—25 birds at 
least—which were feasting on some cotoneaster 
bushes in a private garden. Quick work, it 
seemed to me: in the ordinary way the waxwing 
is rare in the west, even in years when it abounds 
elsewhere, for the immigrants are slow in finding 
their way inland. But not this time. Reports of 
waxwings from several counties in the west of 
Scotland were soon coming in: indeed, as I 
write, three of the birds are busy feeding in a 
hawthorn tree outside my window overlooking 
Kelvingrove in the heart of Glasgow. 

The reason for this rapid dispersal is not 
far to seek. Obviously there is no connection 
between the timing of these invasions and the 
state of the berry crop in this country. In fact, 
hips and haws, which provide the bulk of the 
birds’ natural food supply, are scarce this 
autumn, so that it looks as though the visitors 
are in for a thin time before the end of the 
winter. Once the coast is behind them, of 
course, they resort freely to suburban gardens 
where a well covered cotoneaster or berberis is 
a never-failing centre of attraction. It may well 


perpetual hunger, it is constantly on the move, 
crowding into the bushes and gobbling the red 
fruit with a kind of feverish haste that at 
times verges on frenzy. One, two, three, four 
berries are snipped off and swallowed in rapid 
succession, whereupon the gluttons fly up to the 
nearest available trees to await the summons to 
their next snack, which is never delayed for 
more than a few minutes. In flight the party 
might easily be mistaken for starlings: they 
move with the same flickering and gliding 
motion, always in a hurry. 

Aloft in the trees they become quite passive, 
fluffing themselves out as round as tennis balls 
and taking no notice of what goes on down 
below. But soon the inward pinch of hunger 
makes them restless again. As the red droppings 
fall they begin to utter a low reedy trill, svveeee, 
which is soon taken up by the others until it 
rises to a chorus, and away they go, to their next 
port of call, where gobbling begins all over again. 
No other bird, I think, has so prodigious an 
appetite or prodigal a digestion as the waxwing. 

Unless one knows the note, however, or 
unless one happens to come across a party 
stripping a bush, the birds are easily missed 
even in areas where they are present in numbers. 
Fortunately they have a way of sticking to the 
same spot for days or even weeks at a time, 
returning again and again to their favourite 
bushes so long as there is a single berry to be 
had. Then they move on, and what becomes of 


them is anybody’s guess. Soon after their land-’ 


fall, when considerable concentrations are some- 
times reported, the flocks split up, and away 
from the immediate vicinity of the east coast it 


four clumps of trees, each of which commandsi 
own favoured bush or cluster of bushes. # 
times, then, it may appear that the birds hay 
departed, when in fact they are sitting quiet 
in the trees or swarming about the bushes at tl 
other end of their territory only two or thr 
hundred yards away. 

Anyone seeing waxwings for the first tin 
might think them easy to photograph—sittir 
targets, he might say, so tame that they can I 
watched at a distance of only a few feet. J} 
doubt in places where they have settled alon, 
side some drawing-room window and can | 
spied on with impunity, they are easy, though 
must say that I have always found these ti 
and-run raiders extremely tricky subject 
Watching them at close quarters throug 
binoculars is one thing; but try stalking the! 
with a camera, and you will soon find that the 
are as mistrustful as the next bird. One fal: 
move and the illusion of tameness is instantl 
broken. Besides, their movements are so errati 
the attitudes they strike so fleeting, that unle 
the photographer’s reactions are of the hai 
trigger variety, the results are sadly disappoin 
ing. As often as not, too, there is some snag t 
upset his calculations—a spray of twigs in th 
line of vision at the critical moment, say, or 
sudden panic just when he is all set to releas 
the shutter. Photographing waxwings is 
tantalising business, as I know only too well. 

Yet no other bird is so decorative, an 
when one comes across a bush-load of waxwini 
the challenge is irresistible. Not for the first ti 
my most recent encounter of this kind occurré 
at the end of a long day when I had run out 


and the light was fading. Could anything 
ie been more frustrating? There they were, 
lien of them, covering the top of a scarlet 
beris at the end of a private drive in Aberlady 
uge, and I could do nothing about it. 

First thing next day I returned to the spot, 
, to be kept waiting for the best part of an 
ir without hearing or seeing any sign of them. 
‘ing the night the wind had risen again, and 
gan to fear that it had taken the birds with 
Then, when I was on the point of giving it 
as hopeless, I heard the familiar trill, faint in 
'gusty air, and before I could move, down 
loped five waxwings and settled on the bush 
-ont of me. Unless I was much mistaken this 
'a family party: at any rate it consisted of 
' adults, and three birds of the year. 

No matter how many times one may have 
h waxwings before, meeting them face to face 
er fails to be exciting. Who could ever tire 
ratching their antics or delighting in the silky 


N the morning of January 22, 1879, the 
) Zulu king Cetewayo’s impis, 10,000 
strong, surprised and encircled the camp 
1 British force near Isandhlwana in Natal. 
ther entrenched nor even in J/aager, the 
enders fought until broad-bladed spears 
Inced the last of the wounded. Having 
ipped the bodies naked, the exultant Zulus 
iv amused themselves by dressing up in the 
coats and habiliments of the dead. Insult 
{added its bitterness to the defeat of a famous 
iment. When the news reached England, 
ee weeks later, the nation was stunned, the 
‘ss vociferous and the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
aking in the House of Lords, described the 
nt as “‘a terrible military disaster.” 
_ During the evening of the same day a 
ing officer of the Royal Horse Artillery wrote 
the Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief 
che British Army, begging for the favour of 
ag allowed to join the avenging expedition. 
> writer was the Prince Imperial of France, 
of Napoleon III, whose widowed mother, the 
ipress Eugénie, had been living in exile at 
slehurst since the collapse of the Second 
ipire followed the calamity of Sedan. 
inst the better judgment of the Duke, and 
spite of his mother’s natural opposition, the 
nce got his way and was allowed to sail for 
ica. Within four months, on June 1, an 
bush and Zulu assegais ended the hopes of 

Bonaparte dynasty together with his life: 
| because of that tragedy England is still the 
ne of the golden rose of the Empress Eugénie. 

She had a special reason for wanting her 
Jen rose to stay close to the body of her son, 
it was presented to her on behalf of his god- 
ier, Pius IX, four days after the infant Prince 
perial had been baptised by Cardinal Patrizzi, 

Papal Legate, with the solemnity and 
enificence of a coronation. In her eyes it 
refore belonged to him in a particularly per- 
al way, and consequently ought to remain 
England because he himself must rest on 
Zlish soil instead of returning to reign over 
nce and fulfil the destiny which had seemed 
9e his on that day of ceremony and promise, 
mty-three years before. 

Soon after his body had been brought back 
n Natal she acquired an estate near Farn- 
ough, Hampshire, where it would be possible 
yuild a mausoleum for her husband, her son, 
| eventually for herself. The foundations 
e laid in 1883, and the Abbey Church of St. 
hael was completed five years later. Because 
rowns a hill, like St. Michael’s Mount itself, 

church is a most conspicuous landmark, 
nboyantly designed in the style of French 
hic, and capped with a cupola recalling that 
es Invalides, in Paris. 

The remains of Napoleon III and his son 
e transferred to Farnborough on January 9, 
8, and lie in the crypt in sarcophagi formed 
n monoliths of Aberdeen granite. The 
peror’s tomb was presented by Queen Vic- 
a and bears in front the single inscription, 
boleon III. The inscription on the Prince 
erial’s tomb ends with the words: Mort En 
dat A Illyothiosi (Afrique Australe) 1 Juin 
9. The golden rose is kept in a safe place by 


? 
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sleek gloss of their parti-coloured plumage? 
The moment I set eyes on the brilliant cock who 
seemed to be the leader, he was the one that I 
wanted to see focused in the view-finder more 
than any of the others. For three hours I was 
kept on tenterhooks while the birds dodged in 
and out of the wrong side of the bush, flying off 
to take their ease between-whiles in the road- 
side trees; but at last patience was rewarded 
and the bird of my choice perched on the wire 
in front of me, flirting his crest in a gesture of 
suspicion. Caught in two minds, he alighted on 
the side of the berberis not ten feet away, 
grabbed what he could and flew off almost in 
the same movement. The others followed. 

Safe in-the branches of an old crab-apple 
tree, all five looked down with superb indiffer- 
ence. One could wave one’s arms, shout or 
move about without their taking the slightest 
notice. Only when they were feeding close to 
the ground were they on the gui vive. It was 


the English Benedictine community who suc- 
ceeded the French monks sent from the Abbey 
of Solesmes, to whom the Empress originally 
entrusted it. 

Every year, on Laetare Sunday, the fourth 
Sunday in Lent, the golden rose appears on the 
altar of the Abbey Church. Every year, also, 
it is carried in the Epiphany procession. Behind 
both these ceremonies there stands a tradition 
whose origin emerges uncertainly from the mists 
of early Christianity, but whose certain history 
records that for more thanathousand years it has 
been the custom of successive Popes to bless a 
golden rose on Laetare Sunday; a custom which 
seems to have been introduced into the Roman 
liturgy from Byzantine sources in the 8thcentury. 

Wrought gold set with gems has always 
been the materials of a rose, but as early as the 
14th century the design had developed from a 


THE GOLDEN ROSE OF THE EMPRESS 
EUGENIE, WIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 
This fine work of craftsmanship is now kept 
by the English Benedictine Community at 
Farnborough, Hampshire 
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the same when they were drinking; they were 
nervous and ill-at-ease, as if aware of the risk of 
being taken by surprise. When they were feeding, 
their appearance was altogether different from 
their rotund figures when relaxed or resting: 
with their crests depressed and their feathers 
drawn in, they became svelte and sinuous. 
After mid-day they disappeared, probably to 
enjoy a siesta, sleeping off the effects of an orgy 
that had lasted all the morning. Invariably 
they retired early to roost high in a clump of 
Scotch pine. Already the bush had been well 
and truly stripped on one side. Three days later 
they had moved on to find new headquarters. 

By the end of the year, then, waxwings will 
have distributed themselves over the whole 
country. In these lack-lustre days I can think 
of no more welcome Christmas present than a 
glimpse of a company of these picturesque, 
picaresque wanderers from the barren lands 
beyond the Baltic. 


HE GOLDEN ROSE OF AN EMPRESS ~ », son curvon 


single blossom into a bouquet of several leaves 
and flowers surmounted by one principal rose. 
In this rose there is a small circular cup for the 
perfumes—balsam and powdered musk—which 
are blessed by the Pope in the Hall of Vestments. 

About 900 years ago there arose the custom 
of presenting a golden rose to a church, city or 
eminent personage to whom the Pontiff wished 
to show special favour. In the long list of kings 
and queens honoured by the gift of a rose it is 
interesting to notice the names of Henry VI of 
England (1444); James III of Scotland (1486); 
Henry VIII, who received not only the title 
of Fidei Defensor from Leo X, but no fewer than 
three golden roses from three successive Popes; 
his daughter, Mary; and Henrietta Maria. 

Not one of those roses has survived: indeed, 
the melting pot has received and obliterated the 
beauty of almost every golden rose produced by 
the Papal goldsmiths. Two may be seen, glass- 
encased, in the Cluny Museum at Paris. One 
appears, twice a year, in St. Michael’s Abbey, 
Farnborough, Hampshire. 

The golden rose of the Empress Eugénie 
weighs 124 lb. and is 30 ins. high. Twenty-three 
roses of various sizes surround the principal rose, 
3 ins. in diameter, in the centre of the bouquet. 
Beneath its centre petals is concealed the little 
round container for the perfumes. Petals, leaves 
and thorny stems rise from an ornamented vase 
whose bas-reliefs represent the Presentation of 
the Blessed Virgin in the Temple and the 
Nativity of Christ. Each of these scenes is sur- 
rounded by a garland of lilies and roses. Around 
the base of the vase is inscribed the name of the 
Pope’s goldsmith and the date: P.P. Spagna 
Gioj. ’ed Ovefice di S.S. Papa Pio Fece in Roma 
1856. The vase itself stands on a quadrangular 
pedestal whose feet are four winged lions made 
of silver gilt and lapis lazuli. The panels on the 
four sides of the pedestal are painted alternately 
with the Papal and Imperial escutcheons. 

Through the generosity of the French 
Embassy this historically interesting relic was 
recently cleaned and repaired by an expert from 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. Butit possesses 
very much more than mere interest, more, even, 
than remarkable craftsmanship and the elusive 
essence of artistic merit: it also possesses a 
quality often rejected and even condemned by 
the modern world. It possesses beauty. 

“Ca ne m’a jamais porté bonheur,” said the 
Empress Eugénie as she handed over the rose to 
her friend, Fernand Cabrol, first abbot of Farn- 
borough. King George V and Queen Mary 
attended the Requiem sung by Abbot Cabrol in 
1920, when the tired old lady, in her ninety-fifth 
year, at last found rest in the Crypt of St. 
Michael’s Abbey Church between the tombs of 
her son and her husband. 

When her golden rose stands on the altar 
every year as mi-cavéme comes round again it 
proclaims—together with the rose-coloured 
vestments worn throughout the world—that 
peace comes after pain, and that even the 
tragedies of war are only shadows. 

I wish to express thanks to the Prior and 
Community of St. Michael’s Abbey, Farn- 
borough, to whom I am indebted for many of 
the facts in this article. 
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HISTORY IN THE LONDON PARKS 


O say that the parks are the 

most interesting things in Lon- 

don is a poor sort of compliment 
to the Great Wen; but there would 
probably be more truth nowadays in 
maintaining that the man who is 
tired of the parks is tired of life, than 
in applying that phrase to any other 
single aspect of existence in the 
capital. In London Green (Gollancz, 
30s.) Neville Braybrooke writes of the 
parks with warmth and affection, and 
it is surprising to find how different in 
their characters the four lungs— 
Kensington Gardens, Hyde Park, 
Green Park and St. James’s Park— 
have always been. Mr. Braybrooke 
claims, for example, that the children 
in Kensington Gardens are less noisy 
than they are in other parks, retaining 
a traditional sense of atmosphere from 
the days when “‘a fair haired, blue- 
eyed girl, idolised by her nurses, used 
to ride the donkey given to her by her 
uncle York.” 


PREPARING FOR A MOCK TRAFALGAR ON THE SERPENTINE: A PRINT OF 1814. 
London Green, reviewed on this page 


Licence in Hyde Park 


Hyde Park has a more robust and 
even licentious record. When the 
Battle of Trafalgar was re-enacted on 
the Serpentine, in a Victory Fair in 
1814 that cost the Government over 
£40,000, a speaker in the Commons 
complained that it had encouraged 
scenes of vice and spoke of the 
“infinite annoyance it had caused all 
the middle classes of society.”” Annoyed 
they might well have been, for after 
the re-enacted Trafalgar a woman 
prepared to bathe in the Serpentine 
and removed her clothes ‘amidst 
the encouraging shouts of the men— 
but was rushed from the scene by a 
group of ladies dressed in black.”’ 
Even the Hyde Park statues have 
been the subject of fierce debate. 
Westmacott’s Achilles (with the head 
of the Duke of Wellington) roused a 
letter to the Morning Herald from a 
Sheriff Perkins to the effect that if his 
mother “had caught any of her 
children looking at such an object 
she would have soundly whipped 
them.” 

Green Park has had a more tur- 
bulent history than its placid coun- 
tenance would suggest; Mr. Bray- 
brooke describes it as being at different 
times a fashionable field for duelling 
and for ballooning. But it is St. 
James’s Park that offers the author 
the richest material, having had 
Roman connections even before the 


monks of Westminster claimed the 
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sole right of felling timber there. 
Forty-nine pages of prints and draw- 
ings are included in the spoil thrown 
out by Mr. Braybrooke’s eager, 
terrier-like digging into the past. 


GARDENER’S GUIDE 
BOOKS 


NE imagines that the purchase of 
the Amateur Gardening Diary is 

now an annual habit with many 
gardeners. For those who have not 
yet begun this habit, or those seeking 
an inexpensive gift, the 1960 Diary 
(Collingridge, 7s.) will serve as an 
introduction to this compendium— 
desk-sized rather than pocket-sized— 
the information in which is not readily 
available elsewhere, and certainly not 
all together. 

Outstandingly useful, among many 
other features, are the lists of county 
horticultural officers, addresses of the 
main horticultural research stations 
and national horticultural societies, 


a comprehensive book list on all 
aspects of gardening and a trade 
directory of recommended nurseries 
and sundriesmen. The diary pages 
have plenty of room, there are good 
weekly suggestions, and at the end 
are blank pages for notes and ruled 
ones for accounts. 

Those seeking a first-class gift for 
gardening friends may like to be 
reminded of the Amateur Gardening 
Pocket Guide (Collingridge, 10s. 6d.). 
It was first published in 1941 and has 
been completely revised and enlarged 
by its compiler, A. G. L. Hellyer, and 
published in a slightly larger format, 
though it is still literally a pocket 
book. In its 300-odd pages there is 
packed more information on all 
aspects of gardening—from all kinds of 
calculations and general cultivation, 
to treatment of fruits, flowers and 
vegetables, and measures against 
enemies—than in a whole library of 
ordinary volumes. 

TAI, ls 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


MONG new books suitable for 

Christmas presents for either 
boys or girls is the story of that 
remarkable cat MacKenzie, told by 
Ursula Moray Williams, with illus- 
trations by Edward Ardizzone, in The 
Nine Lives of Island MacKenzie 
(Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d.). When 
MacKenzie’s ship is sunk he swims 
ashore, pursued by hordes of sharks, 
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and lands on a desert island. Another 
cat to appear in print this Christmas is 
Carbonel, whose story is told in The 
Kingdom of Carbonel, by Barbara 
Sleigh (Max Parrish, 10s. 6d.). Car- 
bonel is a royal cat who leaves his 
gracious queen, the lovely Blandamour, 
in search of catly adventure. Goats, 
pigs and a host of other animals appear 
in the Irish stories told by Patricia 
Lynch in The Black Goat of Slievemore 
(Dent, 12s. 6d.); perhaps the most 
interesting of them is the little black 
pig with a corkscrew tail who brought 
luck to Cassie and her family. A 
fantasy of a very different kind is The 
Cloud-Catcher, by Eda and Richard 
Crist (Abelard-Schuman, 12s. 6d.), 
which tells how two American boys 
build a machine for catching clouds, 
and what they do with the clouds 
after they have caught them. Only 
slightly less fantastic is Cocky and the 
Missing Castle, by Elizabeth Beresford 
(Constable, 12s. 6d.), a book that 


From 


draws much of its charm from the fact 
that the setting for its magical story 
is the humdrum background of a 
London suburb. 


For Small Children 


Among the most engaging char- 
acters in Christmas books for small 
children is Ambrose, whose story is 
told by Joan Balfour Payne (World’s 
Work, 10s. 6d.). Ambrose is an ex- 
ceptionally small dog but his experi- 
ences are on a grand scale. In The 
Bears and the Spiders, by Margaret 
Jacobson and Emily Elman (Max 
Parrish, 8s. 6d.), the bears move into a 
cave without realising that it is al- 
ready occupied by the spiders, who 
get up to all sorts of tricks to make 
them go away. Kasimir’s Journey, 
by Monroe Stearns, with pictures by 
Marlene Reidel (Abelard-Schuman, 
10s. 6d.), is a charming picture book in 
the bright and gaudy colours that 
appeal to small children. Young 
Kangaroo, by Margaret Wise Brown 
(World’s Work, 9s. 6d.), is the delight- 
fully illustrated story of a kangaroo 
baby, who was only one inch long 
when he was born. Jamie and Joch’s 
Present, by John Denton (Benn, 5s.), 
will delight any small child, or reading- 
aloud parent, who has been captured 
by the magic of the Western Islands 
and the steamers that ply among 
them. 

A newcomer for the shelves of 
those who collect books about ponies is 


Prize Pony, by Kathleen Macke 
(Evans, 10s. 6d.). Tessa Armstr 
in this story, wins her pony in a rj 
at a village féte. What makes the li 


Among new books for boys o: 
the best is A Boy Goes Trouting, by C 
R. Balfour-Kinnear (Nelson, 12s. 6 
Although it is written for beginn! 
and takes no knowledge for granted 
goes into expert detail and is full 
good advice. Young Climber, 
Robert Bateman (Constable, 10s. 
though written as fiction, contair 
lot of practical information ak 
climbing and is likely to arouse 
boy’s interest in the subject if he is 
already an enthusiast. The Big 
Book of Heroes, by Captain W. 
Johns (Max Parrish, 10s. 6d.), inclue 
in an interesting selection of b 
heroes, Alexander the Great, 
Francis Drake, Mungo Park and, 
haps a little surprisingly, Sir He 
Morgan. In Black Fox of Lorne, 
Marguerite de Angeli (World’s W 
15s.), we are taken back into Scotlz 
and Northern England of the 1 
century, in the days of the Vik 
raiders. 


History and Biology 


History and biography are rep 
sented by Castles and Kings, by Her 
Treece (Batsford, 12s. 6d.), wh 
brings to life 13 English and We 
castles by describing some of * 
historical events that occurred 
them, and by three books in an 
series, published by Max Parrish | 


Stephenson’s earliest attempts 
making machinery, from a “m 
engine’ to a primitive water-whe 
The Young Shakespeare, by Rosemé 
Anne Sisson, records Shakespear 
schooldays and earliest appearances 
the world of the theatre. The You 
Dickens, by Patrick Pringle, descril 
a number of the scenes from t 
author’s childhood that have alrea 
been made familiar through his 01 
novels. The book is charming 
illustrated with woodcuts by Den 
Brown. 


New Dressed for Christmas 


Bigger, brighter and more pt 
fusely illustrated than before, c 
favourites turn up this year né 
dressed for Christmas—but are t 
same old favourites for all thi 
Stories from the Bible (Macdonal 
21s.) has a bright wrapper showti 
animals streaming from the Ark | 
to a primaeval Mappin Terrace. The 
publishers have also brought 0 
a beautiful edition of The Fables 
La Fontaine, exquisitely illustrat 
by Simonne Baudoin (8s. 6d. 
Cinderella and Other Stories are reto 
by Jeanne Cappe (Macdonald, 8s. 6d 
and R. L. Stevenson’s A Chili 
Garden of Verses (Macdonald, 15: 
reappears with strange and love 
illustrations by Gyo Fujikawa. Ty 
E. Nesbits, The Wonderful Garden ai 
The Magic World (Benn and Cowart 
McCann, 12s. 6d. each), are republish 
with the same illustrations, wh 
couldn’t be bettered. Big and glo 
re-tellings of Chinese Fairy Tales a 
The Fables of Aesop and La Fontat 
are brought out by W. H. A 
(12s. 6d. each), who also present 
new Alice Through the Looking-gl 
(15s.). The illustrations, though n 
by Tenniel, are charming. Pick oft 
whole bunch is The Golden Trea Ss 
of Stories for Boys and Girls (Vict 
Gollancz, 15s.). It contains 
Beauty, The Rose and the Ring, 1 
Pobbles, Hovatius, Granny’s Wonde 
Chaiy and much more, too. 
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DESCRIBED 


Y conformity with the policy of the British 
Motor Corporation the Austin A55 bears a 
‘close resemblance to its sister cars, the 
tris Oxford, the M.G., the Riley and the 
Iseley. There are small differences in the 
cification and the standard of trim and fur- 
ning on the five cars, these differences being 
between the Morris Oxford and Austin 
Among motorists interested in one of the 
.C. cars the final decision might well depend 
entimental attachment to one make. 

The engine used is the Series B, first 
ligned for the Austin and now common in 
ny B.M.C. cars in one form or another, in the 
zle-carburettor version; this gives a maxi- 
m power of 55 brake horse power at an 
‘ine speed of 4,400 r.p.m. Because of the 
reasing availability of premium-grade petrol, 
' compression ratio is as high as 8.3 to 1, 
ich means that pinking will occur if low-grade 
lis used. A full-flow oil filter is incorporated 
che lubrication system; this is helpful if high- 
ed cruising is indulged in for long periods. 
/on many other modern cars, one has the 
ression that the engine compartment is well 
ed, but in fact all important components 
easily reached. 

_ The body and frame form one integral con- 
action, which gives greater rigidity for a 
en weight. Coil springs and wishbones are 
id for the front suspension, and the rear 
pension is by semi-elliptic laminated springs. 
ton-type hydraulic dampers are used all 
ind to control and assist the suspension. 
ling hydraulic brakes are fitted, the front 
xs being of two-leading-shoe type and the 
id-brake lever is a sensibly long pull-up lever 
ced to the driver’s right—a great improve- 
nt over the previously-used pistol type. 
ints possibly learnt from overseas markets 
of interest. Two eyes are provided beneath 
» front bumper for the attachment of a towing 
ye, and such vulnerable parts as the sump and 
» petrol tank are protected by being placed 
pectively behind the strong cross member 
it supports the front suspension and high up 
uind the rear seat squab. The window sur- 
inds, the radiator grille and the rubbing 
akes along the sides of the car are all of 
inless steel, thus saving the owner an irk- 
ne cleaning task and at the same time 
iranteeing that the bright work will remain 
ght. 

That the all-round vision has been improved 
apparent from the size of the windows; and 
> has the impression that the driving position 
3 been bettered in all aspects. The larger 
idscreen in relation to the height of the 
ving seat and the pendant pedals gives a 
ving position that inspires confidence. The 
ir lever is conveniently placed and will suit 
vers of different sizes. Peculiarities of the 
ving position are that the driver is slightly 
set and the steering wheel is a shade higher 


THE AUSTIN A55 


kers: Austin Motor Co., Longbridge, Birmingham. 


SPECIFICATION 


ce: £829 17s. 6d. Brakes _ Girling hydraulic 
luding P.T.£24417s. 6d.) | Suspension 


vic Capacity 1,489 c.c. Independent (front) 
‘e and Stroke Wheelbase 8ft. 3}ins. 

73.025 x 88.9 mm. | Track (front) 4ft. 07/8in. 
inders Four] Track (rear)  4ft. 17/8ins. 
ves Overhead} Overall length  14ft. 04in. 
-p- 55 at 4,400 r.p.m.| Overall width  5ft. 3}ins. 
burettor S.U.| Overall height 4ft. 11 ins. 
ition Coil | Ground clearance 6tins. 
Filter Full-flow | Turning circle 363ft. 
gear 16.55 to 1] Weight 22 cwt. 
| gear 10.08 to 1| Fuel capacity 10 galls. 
gear 6.25 to 1] Oil capacity 8 pints 
gear 4.55 to 1] Water capacity 123 pints 
al drive Hypoid bevel| Tyres Dunlop 5.90 x 14 

PERFORMANCE 

eleration Top 3rd__| Max. speed 78.8 m.p.-h. 


50 11.4 secs. 9.5 secs. | Petrol consumption 
60 14.9 secs. 15.5 secs. 27 m.p.g. at average 
0 (all gears) 27.0 secs. speed of 50 m.p.h. 


AKES: 30 to 0 in 37 feet (81 per cent. efficiency) 


~~. 
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than is common, but only a few miles at the 
wheel are required for these points to become 
unnoticeable. 

Entry and exit are easy at front and 
back, as the doors open widely. Armrests 
are fitted to the rear doors, but their padding 
is too thin and they can become uncomfortable, 
especially during cornering. A sensible point is 
that the parcel shelf that extends across the car 
beneath the fascia is made of hardboard, which 
in the event of an accident would collapse 
instead of injuring the front passenger’s knees. 
All doors can be locked without using a 
key, as the new Zerotorque door locks are 
fitted; but care has to be taken that all doors 
are not locked with the only available key 
inside the car. 

At first the minor controls seem incon- 
veniently spread out, but after a little use one 
finds that their relative positions are well chosen, 
with the result that one soon gets into the habit 
of finding the correct control almost instinc- 
tively. Views differ regarding the esthetic 
value of the high line followed by the rear wings, 
but there is no doubt of its usefulness when 
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one is parking and manoeuvring the car in 
tight corners. The luggage boot has a flat and 
unobstructed floor, and provided one’s cases are 
not too large a great deal of luggage can be 
carried. 

As one has grown to expect from the B.M.C. 
engine, the standard of silence is exceptionally 
good, particularly if one bears in mind the car’s 
price. First gear appears to be very much of 
an emergency gear, and the car can be started 
without trouble on second; but this has the 
disadvantage that second gear is on the low 
side and can be usefully employed up to only 
around 40 m.p.h. Third gear, however, is very 
useful, as it can be used to well above 60 m.p.h. 
This, in conjunction with a comfortable cruising 
speed of 70 m.p.h., allows the ground to be 
covered very quickly. Motorists accustomed to 
cruising at only 50 m.p.h. will find that the 
engine noise is little different at that speed from 
what it is at tick-over speed. 

The brakes proved to be very good, and it 
was possible to obtain high braking efficiency 
with only light pedal pressure. At the same 
time the brakes were pleasantly progressive in 
their action. One has been so long. used to 
steering-column gear levers on Austin cars that 
the well-placed central gear lever tempts one to 
take full advantage of the third-gear accelera- 
tion, although this of course increases the fuel 
consumption. As on the Morris Oxford I tested 
some six months ago, the rear seat was insecure 
and kept working forward, which gave an 
impression of instability to the rear passenger. 
There was a slightly vague feeling about the 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


steering of the car which was especially notice- 
able on straight roads with a slight side wind, 
but the car steered most accurately on corners. 
Corners could be taken very fast, but an 
appreciable roll occurred which tended to 
temper one’s enthusiasm. On rough roads the 
suspension was remarkably good, and severe 
bumps could be taken fast without discomfort 
being caused to the passengers or apparent 
strain to the car. 

No doubt partly because of my enthusiastic 
use of the gears inspired by the well-placed gear 
lever, the fuel consumption worked out at a 
higher figure than that likely with the car in 
the hands of most motorists. Many motorists 
should have no difficulty in averaging over 
30 m.p.g. under give-and-take driving condi- 
tions. Assuming the fuel gauge to be accurate 
—this seems to be a matter of luck nowadays— 
the tank capacity of 10 gallons gives a good 
range between fuel stops. Three turns of the 
steering wheel are required to turn from lock 
to lock, and the rather large turning circle of 
364 feet detracts from the car’s manceuvrability. 
It is hard to remember that the motive power 


It has better visibility than previous models and an agile performance 


is only a 1,500-c.c. engine, after one has had 
some experience of the car’s performance and 
roominess. 

The present-day car of this size and 
price undoubtedly represents an amazing 
advance on the products of only a few years 
ago. I have mentioned above the car’s low 
second gear and its useful third gear. Top gear 
seems a well-chosen ratio. In addition to 
providing a cruising speed high enough in 
relation to the maximum speed of close on 
80 m.p.h., it allows the car to be accelerated 
smoothly from as low as 10 m.p.h. Although 
there are few motorists who will take advantage 
of this possibility, it is an indication of the 
engine’s versatility and pulling power. 

The headlamps on the car tested were good, 
in the main and dipped positions; in the latter 
the beam gave an adequately wide spread 
across the road. The instrument lighting is 
unobtrusive and no irritating reflections worry 
the driver. The fresh air heater proved to be 
very effective and the rapid warming up of the 
engine from cold—the choke could be returned 
to normal very soon after starting—allowed it 
to give a warming effect very soon. The 
swivelling ventilators in the two rear doors 
failed to close with complete firmness, and at 
some speeds this produced an irritating wind 
noise, as well as being productive of draughts. 
Despite slight reservations about the appear- 
ance as far as the rear wings are concerned, I 
consider this latest Austin A55 to be a much 
better-looking car than its predecessors, and 
overall a greatly improved car in every way. 
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FROM PEKING TO TAHITI 


1—CHINESE INCENSE BURNER OF LAPIS LAZULI. “For every 50 pieces of Chinese jade there is only one of lapis lazuli.” 63 
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ins. wide 


58 ens. (Right) 2—TURQUOISE LION WITH BLACK AND YELLOWISH-GREEN MARKINGS. 47 ins. wide. 290 gns. 


i OOKING at the photograph of Fig. 1 many 
people would do as I did—take it for 
granted that this was a jade incense 

burner, probably darkish green. Examining 
it more closely one detects a few marble-like 
striations which might make one hesitate, but 
on the whole it would bring a blush to no cheek 
to say that here was a typical jade carving, of 
no great age but harking back to ancient bronze 
forms, with a domed cover pierced 
with archaic dragon ornament, similar 
dragons repeated in the two handles 
and, on the belly of the vessel, a 
reminiscence of the monster head 
(the tao t’ieh) that is so familiar a 
feature on the bronzes of the last two 
millennia B.c. But where colour is 
concerned photographs can deceive; 
this piece is in fact of lapis lazuli 
and consequently of a lapis blue. 

At a guess I would say that for 
every 50 pieces of Chinese jade in 
existence there is only one of lapis 
lazuli, no doubt mainly because jade 
has exercised so powerful a fascination 
over the Chinese for so many 
generations. The lapidary worked 
lapis lazuli and the other hardstones 
with equal skill and made use of 
the same decorative formule. But 
whereas, if I can judge by recent 
auction prices, jade carvings even of 
no great quality are very much in 
favour, the market does not find lapis 
particularly interesting; and this very 
nice lapis piece was bought for 58 
guineas when it appeared at Christie’s 
recently. 

Had the incense burner been jade 
I should have expected three or four 
times as much. A little oval pale- 
green jade bowl, half this size, pierced 
and carved as a_ basket with two 
emerald-green crabs in relief, had 
just made 145 guineas; a Mogul jade 
bowl and cover encrusted in rubies 
and other stones, 125 guineas; a little 
turquoise lion with black and 
yellowish-green markings (Fig. 2), 290; 
guineas; and a turquoise figure of Kuan 
Yin, the Goddess of Mercy, 250 guin- + 
eas. The lion reclines, with its head ~— 
turned, on an unusually elaborate 
wood stand damascened in silver. 


This was a wonderfully varied sale of all 
kinds of odds and ends from the Far East, 
wherein the comparatively impecunious could 
enjoy themselves without embarrassment, pay- 
ing 24 guineas, for example, for one of those 
impressive Sung Dynasty iron heads of the 
Buddha, and 12 guineas for an 18th-century 
lacquered wood figure of Buddha standing on a 
lotus base, his hand raised in blessing and a cloud 


3.—SHERATON SATINWOOD AND PAINTED BOOKCASE. 
“The very top of the current fashion.” 


7 ft. wide. 


4,200 gns. 


scroll nimbus surrounding a lotus flower at hi 
back. 

With Fig. 3, a bookcase, we are at th 
very top of the current fashion, though I confés 
I did not expect this to change owners for quit 
so much as 4,200 guineas. Sees ever, as has s 
often been noted, it only requires two men witl 
sufficient cash and a burning desire to own) 
thing for prices to hit the ceiling. Money apart 
this is a wonderfully elegant late 
18th-century piece, looking no doub 
a trifle forlorn in the photograph 
because each of the tall niches a 
the sides obviously requires al 
elegant tenant. I wonder what wa 
placed in them _ originally—marbl 
figures, tall vases? The glazed door ii 
the middle conceals rows of shelve 
and has moulded and carved draper 
astragals suspended from a festoonet 
base; they support an oval mirror 
The doors to the lower part are paintet 
in colours with typical Angelic 
Kauffman-Cipriani young  ladie 
standing on cloud scrolls. A neat touel 
is provided by the painted styliset 
flower sprays, which pretend to b 
capitals to the side columns. Th 
borders are inlaid with mahogany ant 
kingwood crossbandings. 

The highest price in this Christie’ 
sale was to come: the 5,400 guineai 
cheerfully paid for two panels of Soht 
tapestry woven in the early 18# 
century by John Vanderbank. Thes 
were agreeable fantasies in the manne 
of a Chinese lacquer screen, with 
attempt at perspective but a series ¢ 
apparently unrelated incidents— 
parties, hunting scenes, birds am 
beasts in landscapes that exist only ii 
fairyland, in many colours on a dark 


toons, vases and quivers full of arrow: 
Several pieces of English furni 


easanda Receey giltwood and mal 
chite table, having the top inset with 
malachite panel with giltwood borde 
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by a Swiss collector, next came back to Paris 
and so to New York. It was visible in London 
in 1926, and since then has been seen in many 
exhibitions in America. The Gauguin, painted 
in the most wonderful tones of blues, greens and 
reds in 1899, the artist’s last year in Tahiti, 
has the most haunting quality about it, due 
partly to the elongated statuesque figure in the 
foreground. 

Painters are rarely capable of expressing 
themselves in words, but in a letter of March, 
1899, Gauguin says this: ““Here, near my hut 
in complete silence, I sit dreaming of violent 
harmonies amid the intoxicating perfumes of 
nature. . . . Animal shapes of a statuesque 
rigidity; something antique, august, religious in 
the rhythm of their pose, in their strange 
immobility” (Lettres a Andvé Fontainas, Paris, 
1921.) Further comment would seem a trifle 
impertinent. The painting was sold for £130,000, 
a twentieth part of which would perhaps have 
enabled its author to have looked after his wife 
and family a little better; on the other hand, it 
might have sent him even more rapidly downhill. 

A lengthy list of prices, whether in thousands 
or hundreds or tens, is apt to be tedious, so I pick 
and choose only those paintings that happened 
to interest me most. The earliest of all these 
canvases was painted exactly a century ago by 
Eugéne Delacroix—a deliciously romantic forest 
landscape with poor Ophelia lying distraught in 
a shallow stream. It is one of a group of Hamlet 
pictures that Delacroix executed in that year. 
This had been in a sale in Paris as long ago as 
1872, when it realised 15,000 francs (in those 
days £600). The following year it was sold again 
at auction for 31,000 francs. Since then it has 
been in Canada, in the collection of R. B. Angus, 
President of the Bank of Montreal; this time it 
has changed hands for £6,500. 

A Cézanne as fine, in its different manner, 
as the famous peasant was the portrait of the 
painter’s friend and patron (indeed his only 
patron for years), the modest civil servant Victor 
Choquet, which was sold for the mere bagatelle 
of £24,000. How casual one can be in writing of 
sums of money when one is neither at the receiv- 
ing nor the delivering end! Other enchant- 
ments of wholly different sorts were a little 
Sisley landscape, which went for £12,500; two 
subtle still lifes by Braque, for which two 
buyers gave £8,500 and £9,100 respectively; a 
Degas pastel of a dancer, £8,400; and, to descend 
x to what those dizzy with figures may consider 

“i 4 scarcely worth mention, a pencil sketch by 
-PEASANT IN A BLUE BLOUSE, BY CEZANNE. “The market seems occasionally to Henri Matisse, a superb example of apparently 
point things of exceptional quality by pricing them astronomically.” 314 by 25ins. £145,000 — effortless pencil drawing, sold for £800. 


ses 


hree gilt metal scroll supports with eagles’ 
ds and claw feet and triangular base, for 
guineas. Another Italian buyer paid 
guineas for a settee and six chairs of Queen 
ie walnut with vase-shaped splats in the 
dle of the high arched backs. 
The main auction event of the month, 
sured in terms of filthy lucre and, in my per- 
ul opinion, in the esthetic quality of two of 
paintings, was the sale of 19th- and 20th- 
ury French works at Sotheby’s, when 185 
changed owners for a little matter of 
3,958. By this time I, and I should imagine 
also, are a trifle blasé about high prices: we 
take them in our stride. It is quite obvious 
- they have nothing whatever to do with the 
sure to be derived from works of art, and as 
n as not do no more than reflect current 
ions among a comparatively small inter- 
onal society. 
At the same time the market seems 
sionally to pinpoint things of exceptional 
lity by pricing them astronomically, as it did 
ar ago in the same rooms by paying £220,000 
the Cézanne painting of a boy in a red 
stcoat, and now £145,000 for the painting of 
easant in a blue blouse (Fig. 4), who was 
the model for one of the players in the two 
e and famous compositions by Cézanne, The 
d Players, both long since in the United States. 
This painting, together with the romantic 
deeply impressive Gauguin of Fig. 5, 
mged to the late A. Conger Goodyear, the 
» magnate, who bequeathed them, Rea to ae 
eee a paige ial eal Eaete 5.—_I AWAIT THE LETTER, BY GAUGUIN. “It has the most haunting quality about it.” 


n the Paris dealer Vollard, was then bought 29 by 374 ins. £130,000 


‘ 
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GOLF BY A GREAT GOLFER 


By P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


F there be a formula for a successful book on 
I golf, I think Henry Cotton has undoubtedly 
discovered it. In the introduction to 
My Golfing Album (Country LIFE, 42s.) he 
says that he has not tried to present his material 
in an ordered sequence, but has flitted about 
among his photographs and memories. This is 
rather an understatement, for it suggests a light, 
trifling approach, whereas in fact the book is an 
absorbing collection of his writings on every 
conceivable aspect of the game. 

The earnest seeker after truth will not find 
a convenient pattern of instruction laid before 
him. Tidy minds may rebel slightly, but how 
refreshing it is! No one really wants to toil 
through a golf book that is purely instructional, 
unless it be very brief. There has been such 
an abundance of the driver-to-putter variety 
that this approach of Cotton’s, which he used in 
This Game of Golf, has much to commend it. A 
golf book need not necessarily be a straight 
narrative, to be consumed like a novel, but 
rather an anthology, a source of information 
and entertainment, for dipping into at any time. 
One can open this book anywhere and find 
something to compel the interest or provoke 
discussion. 

Only a man with an exceptional command 
of his subject, and an abiding enthusiasm for it, 
could produce a book like this. Everywhere 
there is an impression of an acutely observant, 
analytical mind concerned with the whole 
breadth of golf and not, like others, solely with 
the writer’s own game. The book is a collection 
of Cotton’s observations and, in contrast to 
most others written by, or usually on behalf of, 
a professional games player, this one reflects the 
personality of its author. He wrote it himself, 
and I believe took the majority of the photo- 
graphs. 

To those knowing Cotton and his gifts of 
self-expression this may not seem remarkable. 
In all sport I doubt whether anyone has 
dedicated himself to a game, both as a means of 
fulfilling personal ambition and as a technical 
study, to a greater degree than Cotton. He has 
been enormously successful in his profession, 
certainly more so than any other British player 
of games, but has never become dulled, and now 


in his fifties retains a keenness which is quite; 


remarkable. It may sound trite to say that, 
Cotton loves golf, for this can be an idle phrase, 
but I am sure he does, to an extent undreamed 


j 


GETTING DOWN TO IT. An unusual putting stance and grip 
illustrated in Henry Cotton’s book. The author comments: “Don’t 
practise too long like this—you may never get up again” 


HENRY COTTON AT RYE, 


AGED 17. A 


young assistant with a driver that he ma 


himself. (Right) COTTON IN AN AWKWARD SITUATION WISHING THAT HE H 


A LEFT-HANDED CLUB. 


The illustrations on this page are from Henry Cotto 


My Golfing Album, reviewed here 


of by many of the present generation. That is 
one reason why none of them isin hisclass. He 
has devoted more progressive thinking to golf 
than any other professional, and this has been 
sustained by an unquenchable ambition and a 
sharp, restless, probing mind. This book alone 
is sufficient evidence of these things. 

It might be thought that such a man would 
forever be producing new theories of teaching, 
and claiming more effective ways of playing, but 
this has not been so. Cotton has remained faith- 
ful to the principles which have served him so 
well—that golf is a game of strong hands and 
arms, and that given these a man may develop a 
method that will last him a lifetime. This 
theme appears time and again, and the proof of 
its wisdom surely lies in Cotton’s own ability to 
this very day. During the summer an American 
teacher, Victor East, criticised Cotton’s 
addiction to hands and 


' > sail advocated a one-piece 
rs e. back-swing, which 

: = reduces movement of 
ra hands and wrists. 

I am _ not entering 


a discussion here of the 
merits of these methods, 
but Cotton has always 
opposed the shut-face 
swing. He claims that 
the physical strain of 
swinging from shut to 
open is too great for 
lastinge Vetlect. suet eas 
significant that the 
swing which has lasted 
longest in the United 
States is that of Snead, 
with the conventional 
open-to-shut method. 
Within the book 
there are various studies 
of the methods of the 
great old masters — 
Vardon, Taylor, Herd, 
Ball, Mitchell and others 
—and these have con- 
vinced Cotton, as they 
should the reader, that 
the golf swing has not 
changed fundamentally 
throughout the ages. 
He is unsparing in his 
admiration of Hogan 
and the latest exposi- 
tion of his method, but 


warns that it is one requiring ‘“‘more than norn 
physical strength and flexibility” and one t 

needs constant practice. On the other har 
Jones, like Vardon, stressed the full cocking 
the wrists and the clubhead leaning forward 
the top of the swing, a full roll of the wrists: 
impact, and a swing as free of tension as 
picture of Vardon beautifully illustrates. _ 
Cotton says, good golf for the average gol 
should be easy, and the less the demands up 
strength and tension the better. These are w 
words. 

From the outset Cotton warns agait 
dogma in teaching. There is no one secret, 
says, unless it be Hogan’s infinite capacity 1 
taking pains, so he wisely does not claim, 
others sometimes do to a tiresome extent, th 
there is. Golf is individual; there can be no ha 
and fast rules. Height, weight and strength: 
vary and he illustrates this in players 
different in appearance as Locke, pre- and po: 
war, Gonzales and the Aga Khan, Adams @ 
Compston, and Thomson and Oliver. 

Perhaps Cotton does slightly contra 
himself by claiming later that ‘‘the secret of t 
golf game’”’ is the control of finger tension duri 
the stroke, but as this is a refinement of t 
importance of the grip—the most crucial sinj 
factor in a golf swing—I will leave it for othe 
to argue upon. In this section he stresses ht 
essential it is to hold on to the club througho 
the stroke, and says that if the strength oft 
fingers is developed it should be possible to pl 
five full consecutive shots without changing 
grip. Hogan apparently could do twenty. 
other remarkable item, in passing, about Ho 
appears elsewhere—a picture of him abou! 
strike one of twenty consecutive brassie shots 
to a remote, guarded green. Cotton says t 
this was the greatest stretch of consistent st 
ing he had ever seen. 

Even in a review of this length it is im 
sible to comment upon more than a fractior 
the book—there must be some 600 pictures 
over 200 separate sections—and my space 
almost gone. Aside from the technical aspi 
there are pictures of many enticing places 
of a life which many may envy. There is a' 
of comment here and there on American § 
and many distinguished persons with) ur 
tinguished swings illustrate some of his po 
In short, it is a catholic book simply and 01 
entertainingly written, and beautifully 
sented. It is a rare compliment to the aut 
himself, and I have no doubt that it will g 
pleasure to legions of golfers. 


*ROG ATTACKED 
BY MOLE 


R,—With reference to recent let- 
srs on the frog’s alarm call (October 
id 22, and November 5 and 19), 
ral times this summer and autumn 
ard the sound of what I imagined 
e a kitten in distress, but failed to 
the animal. 

Now I think I have the solution. 
last time, I traced the noise to a 
1p of iris, and saw a large frog 
ig to extricate itself from an old 
le hurdle. Further examination 
ved that the frog’s leg was clamped 
ly by apink snout poking through 
1 the far side of the hurdle. The 
er of the snout was a mole, barely 
e the size of the frog, but deter- 
ed not to let his prey escape. I 
quite a job to make him leave go. 
sn he did, the frog made an 
mous leap into another clump of 
and the mole scuttled away. 


I have noticed this year a 
vendous increase in the frog 


alation in my garden. There were 
tively few toads, though one old 
ful systematically took refuge in 
scullery during the hot summer 
;, whenever the back door was left 
1.—ANNABEL F. HILLary (Mrs.), 
tham St. Lawrence, Berkshire. 


VASP NESTING IN AN 
EASY CHAIR 


—Mr. Graham’s letter, Queen 
‘ps in the Curtains (November 26), 
lls an incident that occurred 


[NT OF TAWSTOCK COURT, DEVON, WITH THE 
(Below) THE SAXON OAK BEFORE ITS RECENT 
DESTRUCTION BY FIRE 


IT WAS IN 1831. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


here in East Sussex some years ago. 
While I was telephoning by the 
window in our morning-room late one 
afternoon, a queen wasp flew in and, 
after circling rather casually round the 
fireplace, landed on an easy chair and 
disappeared down the inside of the 
arm. 

When I had finished a somewhat 
protracted conversation, I realised I 
had not seen it emerge, and on investi- 
gation discovered that at the very 
bottom of the valley between arm 
and seat, a beautiful nest, attached 
to the loose cover, was in process of 
being built. As we always sat in the 
other two easy chairs this one had not 
been used for at least a week. 

It was a clever place, as it was 
too deep to be affected by anyone 
sitting in the chair, although later on 
a sitter might have been deeply 
affected.—S. DEVoNPoRT, Peasmarsh 
Place, Sussex. 


REMARKABLE GROWTH 
OF FUNGI 


Str,—I enclose a photograph taken on 
October 8 of a large number of fungi, 
which grew in one night around the 
stump of an old tree about 10 inches 
in diameter. The ground had been 
very dry, and the last wet day was 
about a week previously. Those on 
the right of the picture grew between 
some large rocks. 

I believe fungi grow very quickly, 
but it is amazing that all these perfect 
specimens should appear overnight. 
They are light brown in colour, and 


See letter: Fine Oak in Flames 


SAXON OAK 
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OF FUNGI THAT GREW IN ONE NIGHT ROUND THE 


STUMP OF A TREE 


See letter: 


perhaps some reader can name them. 
—ARNOLD Jowett, 310, Hopwood 
Lane, Halifax, Yorkshire. 


FINE OAK IN FLAMES 


S1r,—The recent announcement of the 
destruction by fire of the Saxon Oak at 
Tawstock Court, North Devon, adds 
interest to the accompanying photo- 
graph of it and to the 1831 print of it 
from Moore’s History of Devonshire. 

It was 37 feet in girth, 
defied the efforts of the fire 
brigade from 10 p.m. to 3 
a.m., and was still burning 
late the following morning. 
Part of the hollow trunk 
and one propped limb still 
remain.—C. B. Cook, St. 
Michael’s, Tawstock Court, 
Barnstaple, North Devon. 


WOODLOUSE 
NAMES 


Sir,—With reference to 
recent letters on the wood- 
louse’s names (November 
12 and December 3), I know 
that in Hampshire they are 
called chizzlebobs. Might 
the name of Cheese Bob in 
Surrey be a corruption of 
the Hampshire chizzlebob? 
— Vi. i STEWART) (Miss); 
Liss, Hampshire. 


A DISASTROUS 
FLIGHT 


S1r,—In your issue of Nov- 
ember 26 your ccrrespon- 
dent, Mr. M. F. Cleary, asks 
what is the story behind 
the epitaph on the tomb 
of Robert Cadman in St. 
Mary’s Church, Shrews- 
bury. 

Cadman was a steeple- 
jack who undertook to re- 
place the weathercock on 
the top of the spire of St. 
Mary’s, which had been 
damaged in a storm. Ac- 
cording to a contemporary 
account he did this, and 
“after several exploits per- 
formed, on a rope fixed 
from the top of the spire 
to a tree in a field called 
the Gay, on the other side 
of the river Severn, and to 
several other places, he 
upon Candlemas day, after 
beating a drum, firing 
pistols, etc. attempted to 
fly or side down the rope 
across the river, when the 
rope failing, he fell down 
in St. Mary Fryars and 
was dashed to pieces.” 

A later writer says: 
“The body, after reaching 
the earth, rebounded up- 
wards to the height of 
several feet. His wife, or 


Remarkable Growth of Fungi 


woman who cohabited with him as 
such, was in the meantime em- 
ployed in collecting in a hat the con- 
tributions of the spectators with the 
utmost sang froid.” 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1740 is a very long poem on the 
subject; in it Cadman is called ‘The 
famous Flyer on the Rope,’ so he 
may have been well known for 
acrobatic performances. The poem goes 
on to describe some of the ‘“‘per- 
formances’’ Cadman did when he first 
got to the top of St. Mary’s: 

Shows anticks, hangs, suspended by 

his toe; 

Undazzled views th’ 

below. 
There is a very dramatic account of 
the breaking of the rope; 

The broke n cord yolls on in various 

turns, 

Smokes in the whirl, and as it turns 

it burns. 

So when the wriggling snake is 

snatch’d on high 

In eagle’s claws, and hisses in the 

sky, 

Around the foe his twirling tail he 

flings 

And twists hey legs, and writhes 

about hey wings. 

CADMAN laid low, ye 

behold and fear, 

Man ts aveptile, and the ground his 

sphere. 

The height of the spire of 
St. Mary’s is about 213 feet. The 
unhappy Cadman had first wished to 
try his experiment from the spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral, but the Bishop, 
Sherlock, replied ‘“‘that a man might 
fly to the church whenever he pleased, 
but he would never give his consent 
for anyone to fly from it.’—RuPERT 
Gunnis, Hungershall Lodge, Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND 
GRAVEL PITS 


ith reference to Mr. Smout’s 
article of September 3, Birds of a 
Gravel Pit, and Mr. Boorer’s letter of 
September 24, I am writing to draw 
attention to a very significant con- 
tribution made by gravel pits to what 
might in a broad sense be termed 
amenity: that is, their abortive and 
often destructive’ but nevertheless 
extremely informative exposure of 
archeological sites. The volumes of 
Oxoniensia, for instance, contain 
reports of research in about a dozen 
gravel-pit excavations in the Upper 
Thames valley, yielding fresh know- 
ledge on occupation and burial sites 
ranging from Paleolithic to Saxon. 
The classification of late Early 
Iron Age pottery types, and thereby 
the pre-Roman settlement of this 
region, could not, for instance, have 
been nearly so comprehensive without 
material brought to light either di- 
rectly by quarrying, or by methodical 


inverted chasm 


vash, 


WINDMILL ON THE COAST OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND. It was 
converted into a pill-box during 
the second World War 
See letier: Windmill for Defence 
excavation provoked by impending 
destruction. 

An illustrated leaflet, Gravel, Sand 
and History, published by the Council 
for British Archeology, attempts to 
make those concerned with quarrying 
aware of their power of destruction of 
a different sort of wealth from the 
economic value of ballast; but unfor- 
tunately it is not yet familiar reading 
to many quarry owners, managers and 
foremen.—M. U. JoNnEs (Mrs.), Snow- 
berry Cottage, Preston Wynne, Here- 
fordshire. 


UNFAIR CHURCH 
HAND-BOOKS 


Srr,—I was interested to learn from 
Mr. Geoffrey Grigson’s article on New 
Radnor (CouNTRY LIFE Annual, 1960) 
that he shares my own feeling of 
exasperation at the hostility frequent- 
ly displayed in hand-books towards 
the larger church monuments of the 
18th century. 

The subject of one such attack 
was described in an article of May 23, 
1957—namely, the imposing Coventry 
memorial, of 1699, at Elmley Castle 

. Church in Worcestershire. Admitted- 
ly, in this instance the name of the 
sculptor, William Stanton, is mention- 
ed, as are the remarkable events 
which led to the monument’s final 
resting-place, but only after the stern 
reminder that it is a “‘cumbersome 
work,’”’ appearing “‘out of place in 
Elmley Church” and “‘to accommod- 
ate which a beautiful old Jesse window 
was ruthlessly blocked in.” 

At Gosfield Church in Essex the 
“huge marble memorial’ to John 
Knight (by Rysbrack?) is dismissed 
as being “made without the slightest 
consideration for the rest of the 
church” and “entirely out of keeping 
with everything in it.”’ There follows 
the usual lamentation for blocked 
windows. 


MISERICORDS AT HEREFORD (left) AND WELLS, SOMERSET, CARVED 
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The compilers of the Ripon 
Cathedral hand-book make no bones 
at all about the “ugly monument to 
Sir Edward Blackett,” for since 1718 
his plump likeness has reclined peace- 
fully upon the site of an ancient altar. 
—W. G. J. Lewis, Flat 2, 8, Mazl- 
borough Parade, Hillingdon Heath, 
Middlesex. 


WINDMILL FOR DEFENCE 


Sir,—There are not many old wind- 
mills, such as that shown in the 
enclosed photograph, still standing 
on the coast of Northumberland. This 
particular relic is of interest, in that 
the lower portion was converted into 
a pill-box during the 1939-45 war as 
a part of the coastal defence system. 
HENRY TEGNER, West Manor House, 
Whalton, Northumberland. 


CARDIGANSHIRE 
CHANGES 
Str,—I was interested in William 


Condry’s excellent article on the road 
from Strata Florida in Cardiganshire 
to Abergwesyn in Brecon. 

In 1952, in a Land Rover, I drove 
along its length and found it an excit- 
ing trip. Most of the way 
was easy going, but the 
section from Nant Stalwyn, 
where the road and the 
infant River Towy are vir- 
tually one, called for care- 
ful driving. 

At one point we 
stopped for several min- 
utes to watch an unusual 
hawk perched on a rock 
above the stream. We 
stared at each other, neither 
yielding, until suddenly the 
hawk rose into the air and 
flew off, its pronouncedly 
forked tail revealing it to 
be a kite. 

It is not a happy 
thought that these lovely, 
smooth and rounded slopes 
are to be ripped open to 
take conifers. 

In the issue of Novem- 
ber 19, a correspondent 
refers to a water-wheel on a 
farm at Strata Florida. In 
my youth there were four 
water-wheels all function- 
ing, on the River Leri, in 
north Cardiganshire, be- 
tween Talybont and Doly- 
bont. 

Cardiganshire’s frugal- 
minded farmers in those days never 
hesitated to make the fullest use of the 
country’s free and abundant water- 
power.—J. CLEMENT JONES, Helford, 
Westland Avenue, Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire. 


FARM WATER-WHEELS 


Str,—Are farm water-wheels yet 
quite as rare as the letter in your issue 
of November 19 would seem to sug- 
gest? I hope not. 


The enclosed photograph was 


taken on a by-road within one mile of 
my cottage in Somerset less than four 
years ago. Less than eight years ago 
the wheel was still providing power 
for sheep-shearing, corn-grinding, chaff- 
cutting, turnip-cutting and compar- 
able jobs. It works no longer, and the 


timber trough which carried the water 
across the road has been removed, but 
only last year. This area, while cer- 
tainly rural and thinly populated, 
would seem suburban compared with 
some places on the edge of Exmoor or 
Dartmoor or in the mountains of 
Wales. 

As your correspondent suggests, 
the essential factor to the survival of 
water-wheels is that electricity should 
not be available.—J. D. U. Warp, 
Rodhuish, Minehead, Somerset. 


HOW A FOX CARRIES 
A GOOSE 


Si1r,—I have been interested in recent 
letters about whether a fox can carry 
a goose (October 15 and 29 and 
November 12). My farmer friends in 
Somerset seem to be just about 
equally divided about this question, 
but it seems to have been generally 
accepted in medieval times as I have 
seen at least five misericord carvings 
showing Reynard the Fox carrying 
off a goose. 
Your 


correspondent, Kenneth 


Varty (November 12), mentions that 
geese were probably smaller in those 


Pee 


about 4 o’clock, from my bed, I 
sounds of great confusion cdi 
from my geese. 

I dashed down in my pyje 
put on a pair of gum-boots, grab 
torch, picked up a bucket and 
out into the foggy night. The er 
one of my geese were receding| 
the distance. Then, strangely en ' 
the cries became louder and I real 
that the fox was heading in| 
direction. ; 

In a few moments the | 
actually ran into my legs. I yelle} 
all I was worth, swung my bucket} 
gave the fox a heavy blow | 
shouted ‘‘Drop it!’ The fox obligil 
did so. I then flung my torch ¢ 
the fox, which disappeared into) 
gloom. Although the goose’s neck} 
badly lacerated, it was very 
alive. q 
The fox was dragging the g) 
by its neck, alongside it. One of 
goose’s wings looked as if it was / 
the fox’s back, but it probably | 
there by accident. The fox, I HJ 
doubt, did not have the bird sJJ 
over its back—S. HoLiowr 
Rua Joaquim Ereiva, 31, Cas 
Portugal. 


WATER-WHEEL ON A SOMERSET FARM THAT WAS STILL WORKIN 


LESS THAN EIGHT YEARS AGO 


See letter: Farm Water-wheels 


days than they are to-day. This is 
confirmed on the carving at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and on a misericord 
at Hereford, shown in my first photo- 
graph. 

The fine misericord at Wells, 
in Somerset, shown in my second 
photograph, shows Reynard holding 
a bigger goose. At Canon Pyon in 
Herefordshire another misericord 
shows Reynard with a goose as big 
as himself.—J. C. D. Smiru, Woodley, 
Horsey, Bridgwater, Somerset. 


HELD BY THE NECK 


Str,—I was interested in letters on how 
a fox carries a goose. Some years 
ago I was living in Sudbrooke Park, 
near Lincoln. I was fattening a few 
geese up for Christmas. One morning 


QUEEN’S VERDICT 


Srr,—Apropos of the suggestion, it 
letter of November 12, that 151 
century geese were probably smal 
than those of to-day, your readers m 
like to be reminded of Queen Eli 
beth I’s supposed description of t 
goose as “A disappointing bird, t 
great for one and two little for two.” 
T. H. Lownpes, Gaddens Close, Ru 
wood, Hampshire. 


WHERE IS THE LAWYER 
PORTRAIT ? 


Str,—Perhaps one of your read 
may be good enough to help me tra 
a portrait of Old Obliviscor, otherw 
Sir Salathiel Lovell, a Bencher 
Gray’s Inn, Counsel for Sachever 


See letter: How a Fox Carries a Goose ~ 


TO DEPICT A FOX CARRYING OFF A GOOSE 


' 
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. ae 
ats better— 


that’s Booth’s!’’ 


Everything ts better with 


BOOTHS 


DRY GIN 


the Gin of the day since 1740, 
smooth, mellow and distinctive 


STANDARD SIZES, 


4 
TA ARTER FLASKS i ‘ 2 
ALSO HALE AND QU HA hee ae By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 
FOR THE POCKET ee y Gin Distillers Booth’s Distilleries Limited 
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and enjoying 
Christmas in a 


SQV TARE let oY FOUR TS it 


Twelve Months’ Warranty and backed by B.M.C. Service 
— the most comprehensive in Europe. 
MORRIS OXFORD. Prices from £575 (plus £240,.14.2 Purchase Tax) 


MORRIS MINOR 1000. Prices from £416 (plus £174.9.2 Purchase T'ax) 
MORRIS MINI-MINOR. Prices from £350 (plus £146.19.2 Purchase Tax) 


One little girl with stars in her eyes is thinking: 
lucky our new Oxford’s got such a big luggage 
trunk! All that mother wants at the moment is 
to sink back in their snug, luxurious Oxford 
and slip off her shoes . . . Happy Christmas! 
Wonderful Oxford! And when you’ve finished 
rounding-up relations and taking the kiddies to 
parties you'll be ready for lively economical 
spring motoring at the first sight of the sun! 


Long, low lines/gay colours and duotones/brilliant 
1500 c.c. OHV engine | over 70 m.p.h. and up to 
35 m.p.g. | panoramic vision | child-proof locks 
safety steering wheel... and,in everything, Morris 
Quality First. 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. London Distributors: Morris House, Berkeley Square, W.1. Overseas Business: Nufficld Exports Ltd., Oxford and at 41-46 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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184, Recorder of London 1692 and 
n of the Exchequer; he died at 
stone, Northamptonshire, on 
'3, 1713. His daughter Penelope 
ied Michael Stanhope, and was 
grandmother of the Sth Earl of 
erfield. Salathiel’s portrait was 
‘olme Lacy in Herefordshire, and 
not sold with the estate.—W. 
THOPE-LOVELL, Ramsay Hall, 
thing, Sussex. 


PERORS ON THE WALL 


—In his interesting article on 
Mi Hall, Hertfordshire (October 


Mr. Girouard mentions the re- 
able series of medallions of 
sical heads in the hall. They 
nded me of a group of four 
allions of Classical heads which 
10w to be seen on the exterior of 
west side of the courtyard at 
ield Hall, Essex. These medallions 
dark brown in colour, and it is 
sult to form an opinion as to 
cher they are made of metal or of 


A FINE PAINT 


NHAT water-colour is the 
- best medium for catch- 
ing the flickering mot- 
ofa bird in flight is shown 
n exhibition of pictures by 
. Harrison on view at the 
on Gallery, 41-42, Dover 
et, W.1. Mr. Harrison 
sin painting birds of prey. 
d examples of this talent 
Montagu’s Harriers Pass- 
Prey, with the female bird 
ling in mid-flight while the 
e passes his capture to her 
stretched talons, and Peve- 
e Striking a Rook, where 
victim arches its back in 
or as the falcon hits it. 
backgrounds are as vari- 
as the birds: from the 
rs and hills of the Scottish 
hlands in Late September 
Grouse Becking: Suilven 
hevland to the snow-coy- 
| rocks of Greenland Falcon 
the parched scrublands of 
aley Bustards on the Karoo. 
two of his paintings Mr. 
rison forsakes birds for 
s, though he does not seem 
pletely at ease with ani- 
son the ground. But such 
ures as Returning before the 
m—a fine study ofa golden 
e—or Brent Disturbed, with 
geese winging over the 
l-flats, show him to be a 
ible portrayer of the flight 
yirds, and this exhibition 
lays to the full his mastery 
he art. 


See letter: Emperors on the Wall 


terra-cotta. I find no mention of 
them in the R.C.H.M. Survey of 
Essex (1916), so they may have been 
placed there since that date.—F. A. 
GIRLING, Lawford, Essex. 

[An official of the British Museum 
writes: There is little doubt as to the 
coins which inspired these two plaques. 
The piece with the radiate crown is 
based on a series of bronze coins 
struck by Tiberius in honour of the 
deified Augustus. The artist of the 
plaque has allowed himself some 
latitude as far as the inscription is 
concerned, and has also placed the 
letters S C beside the head though 
these letters appear on the other 
side of the coin itself. The second 
plaque must, I think, be based on 
coins of Maximinus, 235-238 a.p. 
The portrait is not very much like 
that on his coins, which depict him 
more realistically as the real tough 
that he was. No one has been able 
to give me any exact parallels of these 
plaques, which, to judge from the 


wast 
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Be PLAQUES REPRESENTING THE ROMAN EMPERORS AUGUSTUS (left) AND MAXIMINUS, 
ON A WALL AT GOSFIELD HALL, ESSEX 


bricks of the background, are pieces of 
some 23 feet in diameter. I should 
think that the treatment of the pieces 
places them somewhere in the 18th 


century.—ED.] 
PREFABRICATED 
THATCH ? 


S1r,—With reference to recent letters 
on thatched roofs (October 29, Novem- 
ber 19 and 26, December 3), could not 
thatch be made on frames of various 
sizes under factory conditions, fire- 
proofed and stored? Builders or agri- 
cultural merchants could stock these 
sections ready for use. When a roof 
needed thatching all the level surfaces 
could be covered with such sections, 
leaving only the joins, corners and 
curved surfaces for hand treatment. 

I think that in this way much of 
the thatcher’s work could be done 
in his own home. Some time would 
be needed to remove thatch put on 
in the old way; but to change such 
sections as I describe would be simple 
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and quick. I can see that on some 
buildings the old method would be 
quicker, but on many it would take 
much longer.—GEOFFREY C, PETHER, 
22, The Avenue, Hitchin, Hertfordshire. 


THATCH INSURANCE 


Sir,—Regarding insurance on thatch, 
some companies place very little bur- 
den on the owners of thatched houses, 
which obviously merit an additional 
charge whether the roofs be of straw or 
reed, and do not differentiate between 
the two classes. 

My company, which is a leading 
tariff office, will insure the building of 
a thatched house against fire from 
5s. per cent. and its contents for 
5s. 6d. per cent. So long as the house 
is in reasonable repair they will cover 
the building comprehensively for 
5s. 9d. per cent. and the contents for 
8s. 6d. per cent. This means that in 
every case only 3s. per cent. has been 
added to the normal rates on account 
of the roof. 

This is very little, especially when 
it is remembered that insurance 
premiums on the buildings of houses 
may be included in the maintenance 
claim for tax relief.—G. K. ALLcock, 
The Lodge, Novmanton-on-the-Wolds, 
Nottinghamshire. 


STOCKS ON WHEELS 


S1r,—With reference to recent letters 
on stocks (October 15 and November 
19 and 26), the City of Wells had 
stocks on wheels, as well as its neigh- 
bour, Glastonbury. The vehicle when 
not in use was wheeled away to a place 
of safety. In use it stood in the 
market-place. 

Before the Reform Act, Wells 
was a Parliamentary borough and the 
market-place was the scene of the 
riotous hustings. It was also an assize 
town. 

Celia Fiennes (1698) wrote: 
“The Assizes was in the town which 
filled it like a faire and little stands 
for selling things was in all the streets”’ 
—reasons enough for garaging the 
stocks. They were used in 1857, when 
the victim was given six hours in 
default of distress.—A. T. Wicks, 
Somerset. 


WATER-COLOURS BY J. C. HARRISON: MONTAGU’S HARRIERS PASSING PREY (left) AND 
RETURNING BEFORE THE STORM. From an exhibition on view at the Tryon Gallery, 41-42, Dover 
Street, London, W.1, until December 19 
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EVOLUTION OF THE SPINNING 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


~“ANHREAD spinning with distaff and spindle was among the 
earliest of civilisation’s mechanical achievements. Fifteen 
thousand years ago these simple instruments were spinning 
gossamer threads by the same twisting principle as that used in 
modern spinning frames. Spinning by distaff and spindle was 
accomplished in three simple stages. 

First, fibres were drawn with the fingers of the left hand from 
the underside of a bundle of combed flax or wool arranged loosely 
on a cleft staff, the distaff, measuring about 36 inches long and 
held under the left arm or in the girdle. 

Second, the drawn fibres were twisted with thumb and fore- 
finger into a thread, the end of which was attached to the other 
tool of the primitive craft, the spindle. This was a slender rod, 
eight to ten inches long, turned from wood or bone, tapering 
towards each end and weighted with a small perforated whorl of 
wood on stone. 

Third, the spindle was given a brisk twirl in the opposite 
direction to the twist of the thread, the weight providing the 
necessary momentum. The spun thread was thus wound upon the 
spindle and continued to wind itself by this ingenious use of 
opposing twist and gyration. When the spindle was full the thread 
was wound off to a spool. 

Anthony Fitzherbert in his Book of Husbandrie, 1523, men- 
tioned spinning by distaff and spindle in the reign of Henry VIII: 

“A woman cannot get her living honestly with spinning on the 
distaff, but it stoppeth a gap, and saveth her from being idle and 
the product was needful. No rank is above the use of the spindle: 
princesses only have them gilt. The lady carries her distaff in her 
girdle, and her spindle in her hand, when she spend half a day with 
a neighbouring friend. The farmer’s wife has her maids about her 
in the evening, all spinning.”’ The distaff and spindle continued in 
use in outlying districts of Scotland until the present century. 

The spinning wheel, a mechanised and more speedy method of 
operating the distaff and spindle, appears to have evolved in 
India, reaching Western Europe in the late 13th century. The 

earliest record of a spinning wheel in England noted by the Oxford 
English Dictionary dates to 1404. This was a simple contrivance. 
A narrow bench mounted on four legs was fitted with a pair of 
vertical brackets at each end, with boxwood or hard leather 
bearings. The shorter pair of brackets, known as the sisters, held 
the spindle so that it could revolve horizontally instead of dangling 
from the spun thread, its driving force supplied through the 
grooved wheel mounted in the larger pair of brackets and linked 
to the spindle by a taut loop or driving belt of cord. At first the 
wheel was turned by a crank fixed to the axle. A plain spinning 


2.—THE SPINSTRESS, GEORGE ROMNEY’S PORTRAIT 
OF LADY HAMILTON (ABOUT 1785). The driving wheel 


and spindle are represented as being in full motion 


1.—REMBRANDT’S MOTHER WITH HER 
PAINTING BY GERARD DOU. 


wheel of this kind was not 
costly. The Shuttleworth 
Accounts for 1617 contain the 


entry “‘To the cookes wyffe, 
for a spinninge wheele ijs 
injd.”’ 


The oldest pictorial re- 
presentation of such a spin- 
ning wheel illustrates the 
early 14th-century Decretalia 
of Gregory IX, now in the 
British Museum. The spinster 
is shown turning the driving 
wheel and twisting the fibres, 
but the distaff is missing. 
This simple spinning wheel 
continued in use until the end 
of the Georgian period, mainly 
in spinning houses where 
numbers of spinsters were 
employed by a spinning mas- 
ter. Such a spinning wheel is 
illustrated as typical for this 
purpose in The Book of Trades, 
1806. 

The spinster formed the 
thread from fibre drawn from 
the distaff, and attached its 
end to the point of the spindle, 
which she rotated at great 
speed, spinning it into a 
thread. When this had be- 
come so long that the spinner 
could no longer stretch it by 
extending the arm, she ceased 
twisting and held the thread 
at right angles to the spindle, 
turning the driving wheel in 
the opposite direction, thus 
winding the thread on the 


19:59 


SPINNING WHEEL, 
Such wheels evolved from the primit: 
distaff and spindle and remained in use until the Industrial Revolution 


spindle. Spinning and winding thereafter c 
tinued alternately until the spindle was f 
The thread was then transferred to a reel. 

These two actions were unified by the 
vention of the flying spindle during the th 
quarter of the 15th century. This device au 
matically and simultaneously twisted the thre 
and wound it on a bobbin, and incidenta 
doubled the amount of thread from each pou 
of combed wool. The earliest illustration o! 
is in the celebrated Waldburg Hausbuch of 1 
late 1470s. 

Its existence was kept secret for a cent 
and a half by the German spinning maste 
and it found no place on English spinning whe 
until the mid 17th century. Aubrey, in 
Natural History of Wiltshire, 1696, observ 


“The art of Spinning is so much impro\ 


within these last forty years, that one pound 
wool make twice as much cloath (as to exte 
as it did before the Civill Wars.” 

The driving wheel and spindle were mol 
ted on a low, portable bench as forme! 
but now two cords brought the driving force 
the spinning wheel to the spindle. One cau: 
the point of the spindle to twist the yarn 1 
thread as previously, but the thread now pas: 
through the hollow point of the spindle and 
to the arm of a U-shaped flyer arching over ' 
spindle. This was fitted with a row of sm 
hooks so that the thread could be fed neatly 
to the bobbin, which was mounted direc 
under it, turning loosely within the spin 
itself: the thread was moved along from he 
to hook as necessary so that the whole length 
the bobbin was filled. Here the ingenuity la a5 
mounting the bobbin within the spindle so 
both could turn on the driving force of the’ 
spinning wheel, and yet arranging an effect 
substitute for the original contrary-mot 
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-irst choice now that you can choose 
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achieved with the ancient hand-spindle. This 
was managed by making the thread-spinning 
spindle and the winding bobbin operate at 
different speeds simply by giving the bobbin 
its own separate driving cord or belt and a 
smaller belt-wheel than that on the spindle itself. 
This meant that the same rotation of the big 
wheel drove the bobbin more quickly than the 
spindle. 

This device proved highly profitable in 
increased production, despite the occasional 
interruption when the thread was moved to the 
next hook on the flyer. Its use continued 
throughout the spinning-wheel period, its 
principle being incorporated into the most 
modern of spinning machines. A belt-tightening 
adjusting device was incorporated into the 
spinning wheel from about 1530: this was 
probably Jurgen’s contribution to the efficiency 
of the machine. The handle brackets or 


sisters were now fixed to a T-shaped support 
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to be woven into her trousseau linen. 
The operating parts were now supported on 
a tripod with a horizontal, circular or rect- 
angular top. They gave the impression of 
solidity and strength, the legs, supports, spokes, 
distaff and so on being turned with ornamental 
balusters and knobs. The style of turning does 
not permit accurate attribution of date, for 
traditional Elizabethan spool and _ bobbin 
patterns continued into the 19th century. 

For the most part, domestic spinning 
wheels were constructed with a pair of upright 
supports on each side of the driving wheel: 
these supplied some slight protection to in- 
quisitive fingers investigating the whirring 
wheel. These supports gave an entirely sym- 
metrical effect, with the wheel as the dominating 
feature. 

Several different kinds of well-seasoned 
woods were incorporated into a single spinning 
wheel—yew, box, oak and beech. The wheel 


1959 | 


i it 


as “‘Made by John Planta at Fulneck| 
Leeds.” 

Mahogany, for instance, might be bi; 
with contrasting woods such as satinwojf| 
with checker borders, stringing, shells, 
of-pearl and, in the early 19th century, 
and might have a drawer beneath the A 
Some late-18th-century drawing-room sp} 
wheels were light in weight to the po, 
fragility and others were made without ] 
be hand-operated on the spinner’s lap. Pro 
the majority of workaday spinsters sat o 
three-legged stools that would stand fi 
uneven flooring: three-legged spinning y 
also had this advantage for the womanfj 
worked outside her cottage door. 

The progressive improvements 
spinning wheel over the centuries was reff 
in the fineness and quality of the spun tH 
These chronological changes may now be 
nised in the woven material itself. A hangig 


1 id 


Re | 


3.—SIR RICHARD ARKWRIGHT’S PERSONAL SPINNING WHEEL, WITH CARDED COTTON ON THE METAL DISTA 
(Right) 4—TREADLE SPINNING WHEEL IN VENEERED MAHOGANY, BANDED WITH SATINWOOD. It is labelled “Made 


rising from the bench and called the mother-of- 
all. By means of a screw this could be adjusted 
closer or farther from the wheel, thus regulating 
driving-cord tension. 

The treadle drive reached Europe from 
China early in the 16th century. Production 
was further speeded by its use, as the spinster 
now had both hands free to manipulate the 
threads and make them finer. The earliest 
illustration of a treadle spinning wheel is in the 
Glockendon Bible, 1524, which shows an example 
of the earliest handwheel on a bench, together 
with a treadle-driven wheel: both have four legs 
and a sloping bench. The treadle was simple, 
merely a connecting rod attached eccentrically 
between foot pedal and driving wheel. 

These improvements were all combined in 
the vertical English domestic spinning wheel 
from the early 17th century, adapted from a 
design evolved in Saxony. This was used by 
every bride-to-be for spinning the flax threads 


John Planta at Fulneck, near Leeds” 


necessarily required to be sturdy with no 
warping hazard. The early wheel was built from 
four arcs of heavy wood in the wheelwright’s 
manner. Later, thin rims of yew wood were 
used, as these could be curved without danger 
of fracture and were also lighter. The bushes in 
which the axles turned were of box or other 
hardwood or of hard leather. 

Woodworkers specialising in the manu- 
facture of domestic spinning wheels were 
established in the mid 17th century. The 
majority of their products, of course, were 
plainly turned. Others in costly cabinet woods 
for drawing-room use still remain as collectors’ 
prizes. 

The gentry delighted in fine woods inlaid 
with contrasting ornament, such as ebony or 
oak enriched with ivory or mother-of-pearl. 
Fashionable motifs in the woodwork often 
permit close attribution of period, and some are 
labelled with the maker’s name and town, such 


garment of late Tudor wool, for instance, m 
inevitably be woven from coarser, looser thr 
than early-Georgian work. The Proceeding: 
the Royal Society, 1745, record that a dome: 
spinner at East Dereham, Norfolk, spur 
single pound of wool into a thread 84,000 ya 
in length, 480 yards short of 48 miles. 1 
record was magnificently broken a few yé 
later by a Norwich spinster who spun 168, 
yards of thread from a pound of combed wi 

Even in the present century it has b 
found that flax spun at the spinning wheel 
produced thread of infinitely greater finer 
than has been possible with mill-spinning. 17 
hand-spinning was carried out in cellars wh 
still, humid atmosphere assisted in the prod 
tion of the exceptionally fine threads nee 


for Edwardian lace, underclothing + 
handkerchiefs. 
Illustrations : 3, Science Museum ; 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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splendid * 
piece 


of work, sir... 


i He would probably say exactly the same about the 


Ford Zodiac Automatic. Can you wonder? You’ve seen 


the car of course, but have you tried it ? If not, you may not 


know the sheer joy ot fully automatic driving... the carefree 
Zodiac speed... the bliss of two-pedal control. 


And if your glance was only cursory, you probably did not 


notice all the luxury details — inside and out. 


Even if you did, they’re worth another look. 


Got a minute ? Then see your Ford Dealer 
and try the Zodiac for yourselt — today ! 
£790 plus £330.5.10 P.T.=£1,120.5.10 


lols 


ZODIAC AUTOMATIC 


AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 


DAGENHAM—BRITAIN’S BIGGEST EXPORTERS OF CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 
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By Appointment to H.M. The Queen, Silversmiths & Jewellers 


S P re FOR 
THE 


Do you give casually, or with a flourish; unexpec- ART 
tedly, or according to the calendar ? No matter OF 
how you give, or when, the gift you choose at GIVING 


Asprey’s is doubly acceptable. Why? Because here 
isa wealth of gifts to match every conceivable taste. 
Jewellery is only one of Asprey’s specialities: in other 
departments, leather, porcelain, crystal and rare 
antic-ities all present a dazzling choice for the seeker 


after the unusual, the exquisite, the craftsman-made. 


Asprey have an interesting collection of 
real and cultured pearl! necklets. 

The three-row cultured pearl necklet with 
a sapphire and diamond clasp illustrated 
here, is just one example. 


There are so many gift-inspirations in Asprey’s Gift List: 
Write for a copy to: ASPREY & CO. LTD 
165-169 NEW BOND STREET +: LONDON :- W.1 


Slim, smooth and elegant, 


uncumbrous and exact, a watch 
that is wholly the watch 


of today, up-to-the-minute in 


the | i watch its design, up-to-the-second 


All wines bearing the Trade mark of the three negroes’ 
heads are bottled in Ernst Jungkenn’s Cellars 

in Oppenheim, Germany—a guarantee for those who |’ 
appreciate a fine German wine. 20,6 per bottle 


LIEBFRAUMILCH ST-CAYTHERID 


Available from your usual wine merchant. Sole importers 
J. R. PARKINGTON & CO. LTD, 161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


in its timekeeping. 


Prices of different models range 
from £24.15.0 to £80.15.0 : , 


Representatives in the United Kingdom: 
HATTON JEWELLERY CO. LTD., 51 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.1 


AUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


‘HE sponsors of a new bidding system 
invariably claim that it makes life simple 
for your own side and hideous for the 
rents. Why are the X, Y and Z systems 
y to learn and to play? Because, so they 
; (the Italians abstaining), we are shown 
‘0 bid our cards in a truly natural fashion. 
Jow this word ‘“‘natural” is capable of 
ul interpretations when applied to the 
of bridge. Take a case like this: 


Vest East 
»J 109763 &8 2 
DA VY A1063 
»Q93 ek 87.2 
pAKJ & © 105 


Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

. friend of mine held the West cards during 
bnt rubber. To please an expert partner, 
d agreed to play the X system. They bid 
lows: One Spade—One No-Trump; Two 
-s—Three No-Trumps. A Heart was 
ad the defence took four tricks in that suit, 


ight. 

daving recovered his powers of speech, my 
pointed out that Two Spades was a make. 
't help that,’’ was the reply. ‘‘There are no 
» bids in our system. If you take me out 
2 No-Trump, I must assume that you want 
> go on. I had a maximum One No- 
p response, so my jump to Three was 
Ltory.”’ 

rhere is a certain crude logic in the con- 
mn that the only sign-off should be a pass; 
fore you bid, the stronger your hand. The 
ler-argument also commands some respect. 
‘fe above instance West knows far more 
_ the two hands than his partner does; 
agh it means raising the level, he can judge 
Two Spades will be a safer spot than One 
cump. And the result proves him right; 
can be held to five tricks in No-Trumps, 
cas eight tricks in Spades are easy. Is it 
al, then, to bar a player from bidding 
hing he can make? 

shall now dig up an ancient bone of con- 
m. What exactly is a natural double 
_ West opens One Heart and East has this: 
19° 10974 6983 @AOQISB5S 
“he Losing Trick Count is the only method 
luation, with the possible exception of 
1 Ace Values, which tells you to bid Three 
's on these cards. Two Hearts is a palpable 
bid. There is a wide gap between this 
i, with its four trumps and eight losers, and 
ie below: 

meO94 ©9853 &AISBS 
‘his hand, with three trumps only and at 
nine losers, just qualifies for a single raise. 
is a natural urge to bid Three Hearts on 
rst hand, for a further reason: its value in 
ce 1s dubious, and some attempt should be 
to shut out an adverse Spade contract. 
mporising response of Two Clubs, even 
h permitted on a mere six points, does not 
the problem for those players who treat 
Hearts as forcing. Should West’s next 
e Two Diamonds, for instance, East will 
ck where he started; a simple return to 
Ss would promise nothing in the way of 
ve support, so he has to make a belated 
to Three, which in most systems denies 
trumps. Is it not better on every count to 
hree Hearts in the first place? 

. direct Three Hearts on these cards can 
be described as a natural limit bid, for this 
1: far more often than not it will offer a 
for precisely nine tricks opposite any 
1um Heart opening. For example: 


Vest East 

AK3 9 
ees? Si0974 
ars 6: 2 © 983 
R413 &AQ985 


"hree Hearts is on unless both the Ace of 
onds and King of Clubs are offside. Ten 
will be made if these two cards are well 
1, but a game call is too much against the 

This brings us to the crux of the matter. 


ny 
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NATURE IN THE RAW - 


A very good player once told me that a 
non-forcing double raise was a mere figure of 
speech, for it was never passed in practice: the 
opener invariably went on to Four (of a major) 
unless his first call was well below par. Times 
have changed. In the old days a non-forcing raise 
of One Heart to Three was usually given with a 
bit in hand, and the opener seized on the 
slightest excuse for bidding one more. The 
Losing Trick Count gives both players a definite 
yardstick to work by. East is assumed to have 
well and truly given his all, and West thus 
knows that it is futile to go on when a count of 
losers tells him that Three Hearts is the limit. 

On the above example West has his maxi- 
mum quota of seven losers, a mere 13 points and 
moderate controls, so there is no excuse for a 
further bid. Here is a rather similar case: 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 


With East-West silent, South and North 
bid thus: One Heart—Three Hearts—Four 
Hearts. “‘How could you bid Three with a 


miserable seven points?’’ South demanded after 
going two down. It did not occur to him that 
his eight losers called for a rapid pass after a 
limit raise. Nine tricks would be made on 
these cards far more often than not. In 
practice two things went wrong: South failed to 
drop the Queen of Hearts, and the position of 
the Ten of Diamonds enabled the defence to 
take two tricks in that suit. 

Even though a contract of Three Hearts 
should fail in this unlucky fashion, the result 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


may well vindicate the L.T.C. double raise. 
Had this occurred in a duplicate pairs contest, 
South would have found that minus 100 was 
an excellent score. It was East who saw the 
matter in the right perspective. “I can’t think 
why you’re complaining,” he said to South. 
“Had North merely bid Two Hearts as you 
suggest, I would have come in with Two Spades 
or a double. Four Spades happens to be cold.” 

The theme is the same on the next example. 
The L.T.C. double raise may seem optimistic to 
those who value a hand in terms of honour 
tricks or high-card points, but there is no better 
dual-purpose bid in the game. 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

The unopposed South-North sequence 
seemed fair enough: One Heart—Three Hearts 
—Four Hearts. North had the standard eight 
losers, and South could see only six in his own 
hand; why, then, did he have to go two down? 
One good answer, of course, is that no ready- 
reckoner can cater for such a brutal lay-out; 
North’s honour cards amounted to waste paper, 
and South’s good-looking Clubs played only a 
minor part. But there is more to it than that. 

At duplicate, the merits or demerits of a 
certain bidding method often hit you in the eye 
when scores are compared; at rubber bridge, 
you are far more inclined to take a minus score 
at face value. Here, if North gives a single 
Heart raise, East will double for a take-out; 
Four Spades is bound to be reached, and that 
contract is cold as the cards lie. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 
“Crossword No. 1550, Country LIFE, 


Monday, December 14, 1959 


4 car 
SeRRSRRoe see 
Ho fn oe 


MRS., ETC.) ; 
PACAP EOS MMe a cies gate pins Soils sven MaTSaNTO Releases sins vse svi ceive claers caslens 


(MR., 


SOLUTION TO No. 1549. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of December 3, will be announced next week. 

10, Thorn; 

2, Reproved; 13 , Glossy; 15, Leap- frog :118, Treadles : 


BERS: —l, 
11, Instep; 1 


Water wagtail; 9, Incipient; 


1550 . 


guineas will be awarded for the 9 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach - 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ not later than the first post on the morning of Ze 


ACROSS 
Displayed by horses, oarsmen and birds (10) 
6. Faces at the bar (4) 
. They are splendid at reducing friction (10) 
10. Man, always the same (4) 
What to take along the prom. (6) 
13. The missing girl (5) 
16. Whispers that the liquor belongs to us (7) 
Refuse to do one’s Latin? (7) 
9. The old king between the sheets has a dim 
look (7) 
21. The mouse gets a taste of horse! (7) 
22. Label attached to us in Portugal (5) 
23. Its music might have beguiled Don Quixote 
(6) 
27. Jacket, no tails! (4) 
28. Lip, maybe (10) 
29. Sound of a characteristic dog (4) 
30. Yes to Peter (anagr.) (10) 
DOWN 
1. Fingered the material (4) 
2. Both at the reading desk (4) 
3. I’m in a crowd in the lift (5) 
ety pela ear they all rejoice’’—A ddison (7) 
5 
7 
8 


. Captured about fifty and was stung! (7) 
. Characteristic of Echo? (10) 
. Scene of the arrest of Tess (10) 
11. You'll find the old Roman in a scrum (6) 
14. It seems that literary men must be always 
hungry (4, 6) 
15. The bird has been burnt almost to a cinder (10) 
17. ‘‘ And that which men miscall delight ’’ 


ey (6) 


20. Pluto takes to wine to frolic (7) 

21. Green-eyed prodigy (7) 

24. Work up to a cheer for the beast (5) 

25. To depend when it seems another falsehood 
is uttered (4) 

26. At this point he joins the Sappers (4) 

Note.—This competition does not apply to the United 

States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1548 is 


Mrs. Vaughan-Morgan, 


Sustead Old. Hall, 


19, Briefs; 21) Acrostic; 23, Afghan; 26, Fudge; 27, Challenge; 


28° Affectionate. DOWN.— 1, Waiting; 2. Tacks; 3, Repressed ; 
8, Converse; 14, 
18, Traffic; 20, Sincere; 


4, "Aver; 5, Tottered; 6, Inter; 7, Hang- dog; 
Override; i6, Portfolio; We, Mediocre; 
22); Sheaf; 24, Henna; 35, Dart. 


Roughton, 


Norwich, 
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The Finest Service 
for 


All Classes of Insure 


A Queen all the 
world acknowledges 


Representation throughout | 
the United Kingdom, the | 
British Commonwealth, and | 
| elsewhere abroad | 


ae : The Company undertakes the duties oj 
ST j 7 
FITH.SCOFER s Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC 2 


Extraordinaire! win an 


Merveilleux! wa cocxran 


fesse] 


Ye 


i F Hl Incomparable! near 


|| UW E EN P arfait | TOPPED WITH SODA 


(If SCOTCH WHIS SCOTCH WHISKY i say ‘Noilly Prat’ and 
acd Ody Mbasr Li your French will be perfect 


rare MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
DISTILLERS O LEITH + SCOTLAND. 


Long or short .. . by itself or in 


DISTILLERS good company, there’s nothing 
2 quite so zestful or invigorating as 
Your Guarantee. ~~ LEITH Noilly Prat. The exhilarating French 


accent of this classic dry vermouth 
from a subtle blend of fine 
« Seed \ comes fror 
pears fics pe, 7 ches «fore prance wrce A French wines, matured for at least 
sda anhanging fuduccouaty Wnded 5 years. With Noilly Prat in your 
leis Vidic ms fhom clhe E85 f zi 1 i d health” 
« chesen uth a dee he flavoat ‘ig * glass, you can say “good hea, 


Z wy and theve ald Kite indian 4 
AA 
ee facto sr your querantee of Ce ate nl, : and really mean it. 


je fas of tes Whisky cs lhe matedad Coed 
of he pinot. Mj Dagladipra Silat SCOTLAND 


ay, Ld Always ask for Noilly Prat at the bar, 
Sad al pens waren at your wine merchants. And at only 
pa 18/- a bottle . . . c'est extraordinaire! 


NOILLY PRAT 


Queen » Scots 


FRENCH VERMOUTH 


SOLE IMPORTERS: WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO., 8 LIME STREET, LONDON, E.C¢ 


§ ESTATE MARKET 


\ intervals during the past few 
-years there have been dis- 
cussions between the various 
at professional bodies about the 
le registration of estate agents, 
yw it is clear that definite action 
e taken, either by the organisa- 
themselves by means of a Bill 
. for the registration of those 
' in consideration of any pay- 
shold themselves out as able and 
x to undertake on behalf of any 
person the sale or purchase or 
disposal of land, or the letting 
ing on lease ofland,’’ or by means 
sovernment-sponsored Bill that 
_ probably be drafted along 
r lines. 

shere is no doubt that such a Bill 
be welcomed both by the public 
y responsible estate agents, for it 
' afford a measure of protection 
‘e former, who have suffered 
jonally as aresult of the activities 
scrupulous ‘“‘pirate’’ agents, and 
e latter because they are rightly 
‘s of their good name and resent 
ing brought into disrepute. 


Commission Disputes 


ERE are, of course, certain 
ings that estate agents are for- 
n to do by law, but there are 
ably certain contingencies that 
at catered for by legislation, and 
ses of dispute arising out of land 
actions it would be useful, to say 
vast, if all clients knew that they 
_ obtain a ruling from one or 
ser of the professional organisa- 
‘without having to go to law. 
“or example, disputes have been 
'n to arise over the payment of 
uission when two or more agents 
‘been concerned in a sale, in spite 
ne fact that commissions are 
ed according to a set scale. If 
rms are appointed as joint agents 
is, or should be, no difficulty, for 
ate is likely to be the scale charge 
a quarter, to be shared equally. 
fan intending seller agrees to out- 
agents’ introducing prospective 
iasers, he would be well advised 
uke it clear to them in writing that 
1s appointed agents of his own, 
o tell them who those agents are, 
‘he does not, and the property is 
oy one of the unofficial agents, he 
find himself liable to commission 
-over. But if he has made it clear 
he is already represented, all that 
sed do is to pay the normal com- 
on to his appointed agents and 
them to distribute it. 


Premiums Ban 


ITHER aspect of property sales 
that has been known to cause 
le between agent and client is 
rtising. For example, there was 
se of a small business premises 
e the selling agent demanded an 
1 fee of £10 for this purpose. The 
rtising consisted of one small 
e in a local newspaper, which 
1 to elicit an enquiry, and the 
t was reluctant to pay it. Here 
am instance in which a firm 
ited to one of the recognised pro- 
mal organisations would have had 
ase, for they lay down that an 
t has no right to charge anything 
le nature of a premium and his 
to receive the £10 would hinge 
hether the client had agreed that 
um should be spent on advertising. 
lly, an agent will ask a client 
her he wishes to advertise, and, 
, how much he is prepared to 
1. And if the answer is in the 
tive, the agent will make no 
ye, other than for out-of-pocket 
nses, until the property has been 
when he will charge the normal 
nission, though he may decide to 
us own advertising space, free of 
ye, With a view to effecting a sale. 
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EEGISTRATION OF 
AGENTS 


£36,000 FOR COTSWOLD FARM 


rakes with possession in the Cots- 
wolds continue to fetch high prices. 
a typical example being Upcote, a corn 
and stock farm of 322 acres situated 
three miles from Andoversford, 
Gloucestershire, which was sold at 
auction the other day by Messrs. 
Tayler and Fletcher for £36,000, an 
average of more than £110 an acre. On 
the same day the above-named agents 
sold Camp Farm at Aston Blank, 
otherwise Cold Aston, a holding of 188 
acres near Bourton-on-the-Water in 
the Heythrop country, for £20,400, to 
the Hon. R. H. Bathurst. And it will 
be seen that in this instance the 
average price works out at between 
£108 and £109 an acre. 

The agents emphasise that both 
these properties are strictly commer- 
cial hill farms. “‘The result in each 
case greatly exceeded our expecta- 
tions,’’ they write. And they go on to 
say that with the enormous number 
of prospective purchasers in circula- 
tion, they wonder what setback 
agriculture may have to suffer before 
many of them can hope to become 
settled. 

Farther to the south-west, Messrs. 
Jackson-Stops and Staff’s Yeovil office 
have sold Whitehall Farm, a dairy 
holding of 164 acres situated at 
Luppitt, near Honiton, Devon, in 
advance of auction. The farm’s 
pedigree Jersey herd is to be auctioned 
on the premises next Thursday by 
Messrs. John Thornton and Co. 


SUFFOLK FARMS FOR 
AUCTION 


N important auction of agricul- 
tural land scheduled to take place 

on December 18 concerns Mr. H. 
Gurteen’s Wilsey estate, which covers 
771 acres on the outskirts of the ex- 
panding market town of Haverhill, 
Suffolk. The farms will be offered with 
possession by Messrs. Bidwelland Sons. 


DEE-SIDE FISHINGS SOLD 


HE famous salmon water on the 

Middle and Lower Dess beats of 
the River Dee at Aboyne has been sold 
privately by Messrs. C. W. Ingram and 
Sons, acting for the trustees of the late 
Capt. Davidson, of Dess. The fishings, 
which are reckoned to be good for 
about 250 salmon a year, form part of 
the Dess estate, which also includes 
Dess House, a home farm, three let 
farms and a considerable acreage of 
woodlands and plantations. The new 
owner of Dess is Major Parr, of Oxford- 
shire, who intends to take up per- 
manent residence there next year. 

Another Scottish property that 
includes salmon fishing among its 
attractions is Lochletter, which is 
situated on the shores of Loch Meikle, 
in Glen Urquhart, Inverness-shire. 
Lochletter, consisting of a single-storey 
house and a let farm and grazing 
totalling 270 acres, is offered by Mr. 
F. F. Bradshaw, of Inverness, who 
describes it as ideal for retirement. 


TENANT SOUGHT FOR 
BOSTON MANOR 


HE Brentford and Chiswick 

Borough Council have instructed 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. to find 
a tenant for Boston Manor, a well- 
known Jacobean house situated a few 
minutes’ walk from the Great West 
Road, within nine miles of central 
London. This imposing gabled brick 
building contains about 30 rooms and 
has an exceptionally fine decorated 
ceiling and cornice in the State draw- 
ing-room. The Borough Council, with 
the help of the Historic Buildings 
Council, propose to spend approxi- 
mately £10,000 on modernising the 
interior of the house, and a rent of 
about £1,500 a year is expected. 

PROCURATOR. 
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A man is known by the company he keeps 


The brandy—Remy Martin V.S.O.P. 


A host is known 
by the cigar he offers 


Not every guest is a connoisseur. But few ever fail to detect the 
subtlety or appreciate the compliment of a fine Havana. 

And the host who offers H. Upmann Havana Cigars enjoys an 
extra satisfaction. He knows that in flavour, in aroma, and in body, 
they bear fragrant witness to the skill and reputation of the cigar 
maker—and also to his own good taste. 


H. UPMANN 


HAVANA CIGARS (Mas 


fe =) 2 ee 5 2 


(HABANA) 
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Will you endure draughts, discomfort and wastage of 


fuel in your home or office again this winter—or enjoy 


CHAMAN b CO Nt S 


) warmth and comfort and economical heating instead ? 


The answer is permanent Draught Exclusion and 


Roof Insulation carried out by our own specialists and 


PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 


BLACK & WHITE 


SPECIAL BLEND OF 
BUCHANANS 
CHOICE OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


guaranteed for Io years. 


Winter’s here! So better late than shiver! 


] ——————— > 
yg 
ia 144 call, CALLA "he, 
es 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 


Our Surveyors are at your service. 


GLASGOW & LONDON 
Hdnremntay onnruaee mvuaim Meret 


70° PROOF 


DRAUGHT EXCLUSION & ROOF INSULATION SERVI 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED 
Head Office: 4, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. 


The SCOTCH Teternere! Spoor" <a hgag 
for CHRISTMAS 


This Christmas please your friends by serving the Scotch they will most appre- 
ciate —‘ Black & White’—Scotland’s quality whisky. Blended in a special 
way this superb Scotch has a smooth mellow flavour that delights everybody. 


Important news for 


‘BLACK& WH ITE Dog Owners and Breeders 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. announce 


SCOTCH WHISKY 7 e 3 
- : . : a ae PIVAX:PLUS 


4 HANDY SIZES : ‘ me i i , 
ee een oi ean available a combined vaccine giving lasting protection against 
Hard Pad Disease, Distemper and Contagious Hepatitis 


your gift problems vanish 
LASTING PROTECTION WITH ONLY ONE INJECTION 


Financial loss from the spread of Contagious Hepatitis in your 
kennels is a dread of the past. Now, when your puppies are 
inoculated with ‘EPIVAX-PLUS’ against Hard Pad Disease and 
———- = = Distemper they will also develop lasting protection against 
Hepatitis. This new combined vaccine is made in the Wellcome 
SUE YS ECRET IS ING TRESS -eNeing Research Laboratories. It is the first British vaccine successfull, 
to combine two living viruses and so make possible triple 
protection with only one injection. The same high standaras of 
safety, potency and reliability which have made B.W & Co’s canine 
distemper vaccines supreme are maintained in ‘Epivax-plus’. 
The ‘Epivax-plus’ certificate of inoculation will be a prized 
possession. Please consult your veterinary surgeon soon, and 
remember that ‘Epivax-plus’ is the only vaccine of its kind 
in Britain. 
Under certain circumstances it may be necessary to protect yo 
dog against Contagious Hepatitis only. Your Veterinary Surgeon 
can do this— with ‘Faunolen’* —another outstanding new vaccine 
from the Wellcome Research Laboratories. | 


corsane 


enooucr of © 


“BLACK & WHITE 


BUCHANANS HUSKY 
SCOTCH WI 
CHOICE OLO ST — 


FULL conTnule 
HALF BOTTLE FLASK 
QUARTER BOTTLE FLASK 
MINIATURES 


TR i % A Burroughs Wellcome Trade Mar 


S) = 


5390, 


€ 
psa |) Sula Whi 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME VETERINARY PRODUCTS 


‘MING NOTES 


RMERS now use _ chemical 
rays on about 5 million acres, 
ad undoubtedly these sprays 
, valuable part in agricultural 
stion. They offer an effective 
onomical way of keeping down 
yand also destroying pests which 
crops. Not all these sprays are 
) indeed, the proportion of spray- 
5 toxic chemicals is quite small. 
»dber, the Parliamentary Secre- 
» the Ministry of Agriculture, has 
‘this clear in the House of Com- 
| He referred to one of the largest 
} concerned in this _ business, 
is rapidly finding safe products 
lace some of the more poisonous 
This research, costing up to 
}00 a year, is meeting with 
s. The percentage of the acreage 
-d over the last few years with 
-ous substances has dropped from 
ent. of the total sprayed to 33 per 
jand because of the withdrawal 
» arsenite spray used to destroy 
» haulm the percentage will be 
still next year. There is the 
lity that in two or three years’ 
jl the toxic chemicals will have 
eplaced. Mr. Godber added that 
yvernment has an advisory com- 
» that keeps a close watch on 
-oblem, and the new Minister of 
e is to consider whether more 
ch work by Government bodies 
ded. This is a reassuring state- 
Farmers need these chemical 
» in their business, but no one 
to put human, or indeed any 
1, life in jeopardy. 


fer Summer Time ? 


+E Home Secretary, Mr. Butler, 
carrying out an enquiry to find 
hat people in industry and agri- 
e feel about the period of Summer 
and whether or not is should be 
led. No doubt the National 
srs’ Union and the National 
of Agricultural Workers will be 

the Home Secretary their 

Since he said that he would 
ne opinions from any source I 
discussed the question with 
1 farmers and I have found few 
vould object to the extension of 
ser Time by a fortnight in the 
an. This would mean carrying 
sriod on until almost the end of 
‘er. Farmers who have potatoes 
igar-beet to lift like the idea, and 
‘some farm-workers who like to 
ell ahead with their gardens in 
itumn. On the other side there 
ways those who object in princi- 
man’s interfering with the hours 
vlight set by the sun. It is true 
veryone can if he will get up at 
and make full use of all the hours 
light. But in fact we are such 
res of custom that we get up and 
work by the clock rather than 
2 sun. There are of course the 
tions, and I know of some indivi- 
who live the whole year round by 
‘er Time. My own view is that 
} would be hurt and a great many 
» would benefit by extending the 
» of Summer Time by a fortnight 
> autumn. I would not put 
*d the start of Summer Time in 
ring. 


Temperature for Pigs 


here an ideal temperature at 
ich pigs perform best? Mr. 
ey Johnson, a Gloucestershire 
*, has answered this question to 
atisfaction in Profitable Pig 
ng (Dairy Farmer Books, 25s.). 
talled maximum and minimum 
ymeters in his feeding houses and 
~ecords each day for eighteen 
‘ss. He hoped to find a pointer to 
eneral level of temperature at 
the pigs throve best, giving the 
sconomical conversion ratio of 
) flesh. He expected to find that 
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NO MORE TOXIC 
SPRAYS? 


when the temperature dropped the 
conversion ratio would worsen. He 
found that there was no detectable 
difference in the performance of pigs 
at any temperature from 50 degs. F. 
and above, so he has ceased using any 
form of artificial heat in his feeding 
houses. He is happiest when the 
temperature is about 60 degs. and the 
air is fresh and freely circulated. I 
think Mr. Johnson is right in this and 
indeed in the many other sound points 
of practice that he makes in his book. 


Heavy Hogs Pay Best 


HE Harper Adams Agricultural 
College, working with T. Wall and 
Sons and Unilever, have made trials 
to compare the profitability of pro- 
ducing bacon pigs for the Wiltshire 
trade to a live weight of about 200 lb. 
with that of producing heavy hogs toa 
live weight of about 260 lb. A report 
issued by the College shows that the 
margin was rather better for heavy 
pigs at £3.78 than for baconers at 
£3.24. The margin was greatest for 
cross-bred pigs. The difference is due 
to the smaller protein requirements 
per lb. of flesh produced by the heavy 
hogs, and protein is the most expensive 
ngredient in the pigs’ ration. These 
findings are in accord with my own 
experience and explain the difficulties 
in which the Wiltshire bacon curers 
now find themselves in getting an 
adequate share of the pigs that are 
marketed. 
Rent Arbitration Rules 
Re for the conduct of rent 
arbitrations have been altered to 
carry out the purpose of the Agricul- 
ture Act, 1958, and a new edition of 
Agricultural Arbitrations, by Mr. R. 
Charles Walmsley (Estates Gazette, 
30s.), is timely. The book is written 
for arbitrators, but it will prove of 
service also to landowners and tenants. 


Starting in Farming 


FA) YOUNG man who makes up his 
mind to go in for farming finds so 
many people ready with cautionary 
tales about the cost of buying a farm 
to-day and stocking it that he will 
probably hasten slowly. He is right to 
do so by gaining at least a year’s work- 
ing experience on a farm and then 
taking a course at college or farm 
institute to qualify for a farm mana- 
ger’s post for a time while he finds his 
feet. In Farming as a Career (Museum 
Press, 15s.) Mr. Ralph Whitlock gives 
some chatty practical advice to the 
young and middle-aged contemplating 
a farming life. What scope the novice 
finds and how he succeeds will as 
hitherto depend mainly on the man 
himself. A book in even simpler terms 
for those curious about farming, past 
and present, is Mr. Victor Bonham- 
Carter’s Farming the Land (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 15s.). 


Advice from a Scientist 


HE farmers of this country are 

often blamed for being slow to take 
up anything new; but perhaps it is a 
mercy they are, because if they 
believed everything they heard at 
once and seized on everything to put 
it into practice, we would soon be in 
trouble. So Dr. H. G. Sanders, Chief 
Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, told the scientific workers 
at the Rowett Research Institute in 
Aberdeen on the occasion of its 25th 
Founders’ Day dinner. It is good to 
find a man of such practical outlook in 
a high place at the Ministry. So long 
as the efficiency of farming in the 
United Kingdom continues to increase 
at the rate of £25 million a year, we 
can be reasonably content that the 
findings of science are making their 
way fast enough into everyday 
practice. 

CINCINNATUS. 


A man is known by the company he heeps 


The cigar—H. Upmann Havana. 


A host is known 
by the brandy he serves 


To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is more insult 
than compliment. The correct thing to serve after meals 
is a cognac of liqueur quality. This is why the perfect 
host gladly pays that little bit more for a really fine liqueur 
brandy like Remy Martin. A genuine Fine Champagne 
V.S.O.P. Cognac. A brandy defined by French law as 
Fine Champagne because it is made exclusively from 
grapes grown in the two finest districts of Cognac. And 
it is reassuring to remember that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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Brooches 
A gold jewelled flower 


ei 


spray brooch set with + Say Gee 
yore ett 


diamonds and rubies 


£325 


Quaichs 


The traditional Scottish drinking 
vessel. Craftsman-made of 
silver in our own workshops, 
in many sizes; for example: 
2a” £4576. 38 wee. 5.5 
43" {10.5.10 $$” {14.17.11 
6) f20.17.1' = Sree An Oy 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS from 
Hamilton and Inches 


Edinburgh Crystal 


Hand-made in Edinburgh of 


flawless material and of instant 
appeal to all connoisseurs, yet not 
expensive. Hand-cut and engraved. 
6 tumblers (4 pt.) £14.17.0 

14 pt. jug £5.15.6 

Decanter (1 qt.) £9.10.0 

6 liqueurs £/8.5.0 

6 sherry (or port) £10.16.0 

6 whisky (small) £6.9.0 


or send for illustrated list 
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Rings 

Dress ring set with a 
large step-cut garnet 
flanked with diamonds 


£50 


You are invited to visit our showrooms at 87 George 
Street, or if you are not in Edinburgh just now write for 
brochures—they will be of great assistance to you. If de- 
sired, gifts can be sent direct with attractive Edinburgh 
greetings card; packing and postage free in U.K. only. 
All prices quoted include Purchase Tax. Export orders are 
free of Purchase Tax. 


HAMILTON AND INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths, Jewellers, 
2 ie Watch and Clockmakers 
Clock Specialists 


87, George Street, Edinburgh 2. Caledonian 4898 


LEAP FEFEFEFEEFEFESFEFEFFFEEE SFE FEFEES FHFEFFEFFFEF FHF > FFF FFF FF FF FEHFF FFF FFF FF FH FF FFF tHe too 


By Appointment to 
Her Majesty 
the Queen 
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By Appointment 
Purveyors of Champagne 
to H.M., the Queen 


i! 


CHAMPAGNE 


Dry Monopole 
Heidaiech oC 
Fim. & 


Batablished 1785 


oe renee 


1952 Vintage 
and Non-Vintage 


SOLE IMPORTERS : 

Fwiss & Brownings & Hallowes Lt 
Suffolk House, 

5 Laurence Pountney Hill, 

London E.C.4 


with a 


LISTER START-0-MATII 


diesel electric generating plan 


Your own electricity (230/240 volt A.C., the same as the mains) for light a 
power, television and radio, milking, shearing, pumping and most domes 
appliances. Thousands of farms and other homes depend on Lister for electrici 
Prices from £197. Hire purchase available. Fixed carriage charge extra. 
Lister “Start-o-matic’’ plants are fully automatic—the plant starts when o 
switch is turned “‘on’’ and stops when the last switch is “‘off.’’ Full details fre 
your local contractor or from the manufacturers. i 
Water on tap... with a LISTER DOMESTIC PUMP. Prices from £22 5s. Ott 
pumps for all purposes—send us your enquiries. ~ 


R. A. LISTER & Co., LTD. Dursley, Gloucestershire (Tel. 237 
London Office: Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2 (Tel. TEMple Bar 968 


| 


A new book which evokes the 

excitement and joy of angling 

through stories of fishes and 
watery places 


HOOK, LINE 
& SPINNER 


“T am prepared to go out on 
the end of a pike-rod and 
declare that Mr. CLIVE 
GAMMON will soon share 
top honours with our best 
angling writers . . . comes 
nearer than most fishermen 
to catching in words the full 
richness of angling.” 

R. SPILLMAN, Field. 

Illus. 15s. 


HEINEMANN 


Increased supplies of the 
celebrated ‘‘Grouse’’ 
scotch Whisky are again available— 
o the delight of connoisseurs. This 
ruly superlative Scotch has been well 
‘nown and esteemed for over 150 years. 
.- To make sure of your personal sup- 
lies, or in case of difficulty, please 
der direct. A cheque for £22 10s. 
rings a case of one dozen bottles, 
arriage paid, to your home. 


ROUSE~WHISKY 


TTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland 


Blenders of the Famous ‘‘ Grouse’’ Scotch 
Whisky since 1800. 
Importers of the popular “ Pintail”’ Sherry. 
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NEW BOOKS 


ANTIOQUE-DEALER’S| * 


1959 


ADVENTURES 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HE publisher of In the Heart of 

Paris (Gollancz, 18s.), trans- 

lated by Barbara Lucas from 
the French of Yvonne de Bremond 
d’Ars, explains that this book has had 
an odd history. In France it lacked 
all the boost of publicity that can 
accompany a book published by a well- 
known firm: a publicity that has 
become so feverishly competitive that 
publishers are unwilling now even to 
wait for the opinions of reviewers, 
but try to scoop in pre-publication 
opinions from famous people, and 
send forth the book blessed before 
birth. This book didn’t come from 
a well-known French publisher. ‘‘A 
bookseller-publisher in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré” unobtrusively put it out, 
and at once it caught on in the only 
way that, in fact, sells a book. That 


handed over to his five nieces. Life 
has drifted the nieces apart. Each is 
now in a social milieu utterly different 
from that of the others. The strange 
proposal that Miss de Bremond d’Ars’s 
visitor makes is that she should sort 
out the treasures into periods, ranging 
from Renaissance to almost contem- 
porary, and that she should then call 
upon the five nieces, weigh them up 
spiritually and physically, and decide 
on the right background for their lives 
to be established out of the treasure 
house. 

The author undertakes this task, 
and the essence of the book is her 
adventures among the nieces. They 
are indeed a varied lot: the rather 
colourless Giséle, married to an 
orchid-grower; Martine, married to 
a lawyer, living in the most modern 
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IN THE HEART OF PARIS. By Yvonne de Bremond d’Ars 
(Gollancz, 18s.) 
THE CITY THAT WOULDN’T DIE. By Richard Collier 
(Collins, 16s.) 

GEORGIAN POETS, selected by Alan Pryce-Jones; 
ALTAR AND PEW, selected by John Betjeman; 
LEWIS CARROLL; RICHARD CHURCH 
(Hulton, 2s. 6d. each) 


THE SATURDAY BOOK. Edited by John Hadfield 
(Hutchinson, 30s.) 


THE PICK OF PUNCH. Edited by Nicolas Bentley 
(Deutsch, 16s.) 
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is to say, people began to talk about it 
and to recommend it to one another; 
and it ended crowned by the French 
Academy and the recipient of three 
literary awards. 

It has deserved all this, for it is 
indeed a charming book. Charm, I 
think, is the right word, for it has no 
subtlety, no pretence of digging down 
to deep psychoanalytical secrets be- 
neath the surface of life, but it has 
a great power to carry the reader on, 
to delight his heart. It may well be 
that its lack of contemporary sophisti- 
cation, of which, I imagine, more and 
more readers are tiring, explains its 
burst into success. 

It is not presented as a novel, 
but as a true-life story. I hope I am 
not doing the author a disservice when 
I say that I find this hard to accept. 
If these things did indeed happen, 
then they touch the pinnacle of the 
bizarre. Whether fact or fiction, they 
make a book running over with 
goodwill. - 


An Incomparable Collection 


Miss de Bremond d’Ars tells the 
story in the first person. She keeps 
an antique shop in Paris, and one day 
an octogenarian stranger calls and 
asks her help. His elder brother has 
just died, leaving behind him, stuffed 
higgledy-piggledy into a house in 
Paris, an incomparable collection of 
art objects which he has spent his 
lifetime in collecting. They are worth 
the ransom of a whole line of kings. 
Pictures, furniture, tapestries, carpets, 
china, jewels—there’s no end to it; 
and the dead man’s will stipulates 
that not a thing shall be sold, but all 
shall be divided into five parts and 


of flats with cocktail bar, abstract 
paintings, tubular steel furniture, and 
all else to match; Rosine, the artist, 
who frankly declared herself “a 
woman free in her heart and free in 
her actions, who wants to love freely” ; 
Donatienne, chdtelaine of a Landes 
manor, an “embittered angel of 
morality”; and Marie-Ange, who 
combines Parisian chic with propriety 
and artistic sensitiveness, and could 


well be imagined “‘as a Lady-in- 
waiting at the court of Marie- 
Antoinette.”’ 


All these people are brought 
brilliantly before us. Perhaps some 
readers will feel a doubt whether a 
change of décor is all that is needed 
to change a life; but on that assump- 
tion the narrator goes to work. An 
epilogue rather naively says: ‘May 
this wonderful story awaken the 
vocations of potential collectors, and 
may it also serve as an inspiration to 
all those who are setting up house. 
Let me remind them that the choice 
of style reveals more of the personality 
and the soul than a thousand confi- 
dences.’’ Alas, the choice of style is 
determined more by the tax-collector 
than by one’s own inclination. We 
can’t have a room out of the Louvre 
swept into our houses like these lucky 
inheritors. Still, this tale of other 
peoples’ good fortune is beautifully 
told and deserves its success. 


LONDON’S NIGHT OF CRISIS 


Mr.’ Richard Collier’s The City 
that Wouldn’t Die (Collins, 16s.) deals 
with the night of May 10-11, 1941, 
when 500 German bombers concen- 
trated upon London the most severe 
attack that had ever come from the 
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ARMADA 
CREAM 


The finest old 
cream sherry 
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DRY DON 
AMONTILLADO 


a fine medium 
dry sherry 


If you like a really dry wine, 
you'll thoroughly enjoy 
APITIV 19/- 


Sandeman Sherries are avail- 
able from only 17/-. They 
come from the famous ‘Sande- 
man vineyards in Jerez, Spain. 


GEO. G SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LTD. 
20 ST SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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The gift for someone 


with holiday plans 


People today like to be seen with 
elegant and colourful new luggage 
on their travels. That’s why 
they’ll love to be given a 
present of Revelation 
soft-sided luggage... 
luggage that’s super-light, 
colourful, lovely to look at, 
and reinforced with wonderful 
Woven Fibreglass. 
So give Revelation 
this Christmas. 


SN 


= 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


Sherry 
Spraner 


\ SS 


FINDLATER. MACKIE, TODD & C° LTO 
LONDON WI ESTABLISHED 1823 


The most welcome gift of all! 


18“ bottle e 9/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 364 


‘AIR-LINER’ Train Case 
12” £5.7.6. 16” £6.2.6. 


OPA SRN TR ET CPI UR EOE WE OE OS 


‘REV-ROBE’ Wardrobe Suitcase = Colours: 
Ladies’ model holds 6-8 dresses, men’s = off-white, 
3 suits. Tray-lid for underclothes, = golden tan, 
shoes, etc. £9.15.0. = iat 

= peacoc ue, 
SUITCASE = coffee andcream, 
In four sizes. From £4.17.6 to £7.15.6. =  coach-hide-effect. 
‘ZIPPER’ = 


In four sizes. From 56/- to 77/6. 


By kind permission of Thos, Agnew & Sons Ltd. 


ALLOM. @PICLUR Ee DiGin NG 


Scientifically designed reflectors of neat and unobtrusive 
appearance. This range of fittings has established itself as 
the best of its kind obtainable on the market. Examples of 
its efficiency will be found in important collections and 
Public Galleries as well as in many private houses. 


super-light luggage 


reinforced with 


iPREGLASS 


TRADE MARK 


- ’ 
j 
FROM STORES AND LUGGAGE SHOPS EVERYWHERE For details apply to :— 


REVELATION SUITCASE CO. ee 170 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 : A L iS, OM HH E F F E R : & C e) mM PA N Y ee ). 


17 MONTPELIER STREET, LONDON S.W.7 KNIGHTSBRIDGE 6897-8 © 


4 


rupon any city. It began at 11 p.m. 
n that night of full moon and went 
1 for seven hours. Fifteen hundred 
sople were killed; thousands were 
iounded, more thousands were made 
ymeless; and the material damage 
as incalculable. 

Mr. Collier’s book about that 
semorable night is a mosaic of bits 
id pieces collected, for the most part, 
‘om people who were present in one 
pacity or another. Some are Eng- 
3h on the defence, some are Germans 
‘ho were involved in the attack. He 
ves a list of 471 men and women who 
ave contributed the pieces that he 
as built into a book. They include 
.R.P. men and women, firemen, 
erman and English airmen, factory 
orkers, doctors, nurses, policemen, 
arsons, civil officials, officials of the 
ort of London Authority, railway- 
fen, and many others. Out of all 
ese pieces of testimony, and out of 
scords in ma~-” books and specialist 
ublications, .ncluding the German 
‘x force records in Hamburg, he has 
ven the story of that night when an 
most fabulous ferocity of attack was 
.et by a dogged resistance which 
10owed that the worst that could 
appen could happen, for the aggres- 
or, in vain. The book is illustrated 
ith many photographs, most of them 
\ken on that night of destiny; and 
‘together it is unlikely that a more 
oncise and reliable account of the 
vatter is anywhere to be found. 


POETRY FOR THE POCKET 


Messrs. Hulton have added four 
slumes to their series of Pocket Poets 
is. 6d. each). They are Georgian 
coets, selected by Alan Pryce-Jones; 
ltayr and Pew, selected by John 
retjeman; Lewis Carroll; and Richard 
hurch, whose recently enhanced 
jputation as a prose writer should not 
» allowed to overshadow his virtues 
‘poetry. I was especially interested 

Georgian Poets and in the intro- 
action written by Mr. Pryce-Jones. 
‘said here recently how much those 
Sets meant to my growing-up years, 
»w my middle years could not 
spond to them with the old warmth, 
ad how my later years regretted that 
' much that was good among more 
sat was tepid tended to be overlooked 
_a general dismissal of all that the 
ord Georgian stood for. Miss Edith 
‘twell’s refusal, in her recent great 
ithology, to admit so much as a word 
‘Flecker seemed to me a pity, though 
e has not omitted the Georgians 
together. 


Best from the Georgians 


Mr. Pryce-Jones’s little anthology 
dresses the balance, and anyone who 
‘shes to savour the best that the 
eorgians did will find it here. Rupert 
-ooke’s bright star has faded, but I 
1 it would be a treachery of my old 
yart not to remember how bright 
‘was and over how dark a moment 
shed effulgence. I am glad that 
+. Pryce-Jones here prints one of 
yooke’s sonnets snatched from that 
ry moment, and that Flecker’s 
sperb The Old Ships is here, too. 
ne introduction is fair and just. 
+. Pryce-Jones, having salved the 
st, says frankly that ‘‘of the rest 
is hard not to be struck by the 
‘tent to which their pre-occupations 
a short of what is now expected of a 
et.”’ I would be inclined to omit the 
w, because what is expected of a 
ret seems to me to have nothing to do 
‘th the moment of his writing. That 
ioment may affect the shape of the 
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EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING-—continued 


vehicle but not the experience of the 
journey. The poems that Mr. Pryce- 
Jones includes are not necessarily 
those which Edward Marsh used in the 
five Georgian books. There are some 
by poets whom he didn’t include at all, 
but they belong, as the editor says, “‘in 
the strict sense to the period.’”’ Last 
week can sometimes seem farther off 
than last century, and so, to many 
nourished on nothing but contem- 
porary poetic food, it may seem with 
the Georgians. Mr. Pryce-Jones 
rescues the wholesome bread and 
the occasional draught of blushful 
Hippocrene, and this is no small 
service. 


A DELECTABLE ANTHOLOGY 


That delectable and indefinable 
annual The Saturday Book (Hutch- 
inson, 30s.) is here again, once more 
edited by that prince of editors, Mr. 
John Hadfield. The Saturday Book is 
now 19 years old, a respectable age for 
a publication of this sort, but age 
cannot wither nor custom stale its 
infinite variety. Variety is its key- 
note; what will be included is always 
a matter of speculation, a secret as 
closely guarded as that of the Chan- 
cellor’s budget, but, on the day of 
revelation, always more palatable. 
The world is wide and its activities are 
manifold; the thing is to know what to 
fish out of so teeming a choice. Mr. 
Hadfield makes no mistakes. There 
is something for everybody, it is true, 
but, more surprising, everything, as 
often as not, is for everybody. Every- 
body, that is, who has any versatility 
of mind and pre-occupations. 

From the sumptuous physical 
attributes of mermaids, which are 
presented as a jacket, to the works of 
“Saturday painters,’’ not to be con- 
fused with ‘Sunday painters’; from 
Mr. Charles Causley, an admirable 
poet, relaxing into gay rhymed com- 
ments on Victorian engravings, to a 
serious study of the mind of Frank 
Harris; from a reconsideration of 
ancient films to a delightful scamper 
through the realms of fine silver-work; 
from the odd world of the Belgian 
painter René Magritte to Mr. Fred 
Bason’s ruminations on Anglo-Ameri- 
can friendship—we touch life and art, 
tragedy and comedy, at many un- 
expected points, and cry “‘Hail to thee, 
blithe Hadfield, dull thou never 
wert.’’ Indeed, this lively editor has 
here probably surpassed all that he 
has done in this field, and, for him, 
this is only one editorial field among 
many. 

As for The Pick of Punch, edited 
by Nicolas Bentley (Deutsch, 16s.), it 
is enough to point out that here it is 
again in line and word, and that it will 
delight those whom Punch delights. 


a 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


USEFUL addition that has recent- 

ly been made to Everyman’s 
Reference Library is Everyman's 
Concise Encyclopaedia of Architecture 
(J. M. Dent, 2ls.). It has been 
compiled by Martin S. Briggs, who 
has made the numerous neat line 
drawings himself and chosen the 32 
plates of photographs. Besides being a 
glossary of architectural terms, this 
volume gives brief summaries of 
architectural elements, periods, styles 
and techniques, and also biographies 
of thé more important architects and 
even of writers of books on archi- 
tecture. A surprisingly large number 
of names occur, though almost 
inevitably the choice has had to be 
somewhat arbitrary, since living archi- 
tects are included. 
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What’s in Santa’s 
sack this 


From the 


Christmas? 


& Pp PL E : 
BLOssOM 


Skin openeu™ 
be 


Helena Rubinstein 


Christmas Gift Collection 
highly recommended by Santa 


Eye Beauty Set. She’ll have stars in 
her eyes when she finds this in her 
Christmas stocking ! World-famous 
Mascara-Matic brushless mascara 
with Everpoint  self- sharpening 
Eyebrow Pencil in soft-golden case 
with scarlet lining. Choice of four 
colours. 25/6. Refills available. 

Delight her with heavenly Helena 
Rubinstein Skin Perfume in classic- 
but-gay Apothecary Bottles. Give a 
complete set — or one to start 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN - 


3 GRAFTON STREET - LONDON WI 


her collecting! Apple Blossom, 
25/-. White Magnolia, 27/6. Green 
Velvet, 27/6. Also in Eau de Cologne 
Classique, 25/-. 

Does she always keep you waiting 
while she makes up her face? 
Then give her Silk Minute Make- 
up in this beautiful, golden 
compact. She'll be pretty-in-a- 
minute from now.on! Ina range of 
skin tones to flatter any colouring, 
14/6. Refills available. 


+ PARIS +» NEW YORK 


Gifts of quality and distinction 
STERLING SILVER 


24737 SUGAR BASKET AND 
| SPOON £/0./0.0. 


24578 TEA STRAINER AND 
STAND £8.2.6. 

23633 FRUIT DISH, 9 INS. 
DIAMETER. £/2.15.0. 


24734 TEA POT (2 PINTS), 
SUGAR BASIN AND 
MILK JUG, THE SET 
£37.10.0. 


HOT WATER JUG, 
$s PINTS £/9.10.0. 


Beautiful Christmas gifts at a range of prices to suit 
every pocket await you at our Showrooms. These 
| Sterling Silver gifts, all craftsmen-made, will give a 
| lifetime of service with beauty. 

See them at our Showrooms, or send for Gift Catalogue. 


Mappin & Webb 


2 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4. 172 REGENT STREET, W.I. 
65 BROMPTON ROAD, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.3. 
NORFOLK STREET, SHEFFIELD 
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heiress 
to beauty... 


from mother to daughter, 


generation to generation, 


Steiner has become 
a living legend of elegance, 
offering service and fashion 


as contemporary as the hour. 


S.P. All part of the Steiner Plan for more beautiful hair. 


Verne 


HAUTE COIFFURE - BEAUT 


66 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON W.1. MAYFAIR 5245 
LEICESTER LEICESTER 23434 * MANCHESTER CENTRAL 93 
BIRMINGHAM MIDLAND 7242 * GLASGOW CENTRAL 0034 
LONDON AIRPORT SKYPORT 1288 - GLENEAGLES HOTEL 
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~XSCAPISTS in search of the sun, who have 
already chosen cabins and taken their 
tickets for boats or ’planes, may find that 
1e pleasantest and most exciting part of the 
-elude to their journey to the sun is behind 
nem, for the shopping part of a holiday can be 
ix from easy. Even though the cool classics 
esigned for wear under a summer sun have 
ready been shown to store buyers, and even 
nough these will be in the shops in their thou- 
mds long before serious summer shopping 
gins, it is a curious fact of fashion life that all 
nese wonderful cruise clothes appear to be 
anging at the moment in a limbo between 
,anufacturer and distributor. In brief—cruise 
othes are hard to find just now. 

It is worth while, however, to visit the 
cctive Sports Department at Harrods, even 
nough this department is now given over to ski- 
ear, which is not at all what a cruising client 
ants. There is a reasonably good collection of 
wim suits and bikinis to be found here, and a 
mall stock of cotton dresses can be produced by 
ne Budget Department. Hunts, of Bond Street, 


Just long enough to cover brief shorts or swim suit, this beach wrap 
is made in white towelling. At Lillywhites’. The orange straw hat, 
with white cotton tie, and matching beach bag are by Dorville. 
Available in London at Maryon’s, Knightsbridge. (Right) Part of a 
five-way play outfit in white piqué, printed with poppies and consisting 
of slacks, shorts, shirt, skirt and suntop. Simpson (Piccadilly) 


have catered for the women who like to start 
going where the sun is soon after Christmas, by 
collecting most of Horrockses’ pretty summer 
cottons. They have also some summer dresses 
by Dorville, including some in Dorlinic, an ideal 
material for travelling, I think, since it tailors 
beautifully, looks crisp and stays that way. 

Fortnum and Mason, who put the accent on 
luxurious accessories for the traveller, have 
opened a travel patio where the essential pre- 
liminaries to clothes-buying can be done. This 
department has been well decorated by Berkeley 
Sutcliffe, the stage designer, who has enlivened 
an out-of-the-way flight of stairs with a flight 
of tropical birds, added a fountain with an 
evocative tinkling splash and encrusted a 
revolving globe with gold and coloured stones. 
Fortnum and Mason, I feel, will have only them- 
selves to blame if a be-dazzled traveller finds 
himself in imagination in Sydney instead of 
somewhere nearer his home port. 

For anyone who wants to shop under one 
roof the two stand-bys are Lillywhites, whose 
cruising shop is dedicated to the traveller, no 


(Right) A travel coat made in wool 

and camel hair mixture, and cut 

on classic lines. It has a deep 

pleat at the back. By Peter 

Rotas at Harrods’. Capacious 

fitted handbag by Asprey. Ocelot 
hat by Jenny Fischer 
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Prelude to the Sun 
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matter how curious her timing may seem, and Simpson (Piccadilly), 
who also have a cruising shop known as their Follow the Sun 
department. 

Lillywhites cater for every kind of traveller from the sun- 
worshipping dilettante, who wants clothes for Nassau or Jamaica, to 
the enthusiast prepared to sweat it out in bush shirts and Bedford 
cords. Here are sailcloth shorts, suntops and swim suits, as well as 
shirts and slacks. There is also a vast range of what might be described 
as South-of-France clothes, pretty and entirely frivolous. These include 
the briefest of brief bikinis and shirts with broderie anglaise trim. For 
the older woman, there are some good straight-skirted shirt-waisters, 
linen dresses with matching jackets, and, ideal for most occasions and 
specially good for the woman who cannot endure herself in girlishly 
full skirts, there are straight skirts made in a worsted, shantung and 
Terylene mixture, virtually uncrushable, and with what is now known 
as a Dior pleat at the back to allow for some fairly serious walking. 

To wear with skirts like these, Lillywhites sell straight printed silk 
shirts or, for cooler weather, straight, shirt-like cardigans. The Swiss 
cotton lingerie, especially designed to wear in hotter climates than 
these, is good here, too. Simpson have an excellent play outfit 
(actually five pieces in one) which is so comprehensive that, at a pinch, 
little else would be needed for a brief week-end sortie to the sun. This 
outfit and others appropriately surrounded with shells and tropical 
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Practical, though beautiful, this nylon negligée can be packed into almost 

nothing and come out uncrushed. It is trimmed with lace and tucks, 

is ribbon-slotted and has a matching night-gown. At Fortnum and 
Mason’s new travel patio 


plants have been photographed in the London headquarters of the 
Nassau, Bahamas, Development Board. An excellent range of swim 
Suits, as well as beautifully tailored trousers and straight skirts, though 
not photographed, are also among Simpson’s contributions to a fool- 
proof, basic wardrobe. 

Not all travellers headed towards the sun are animate. Some of 
the British silks bound for the Johannesburg Fair next April were the 
spectacular guests of honour at a party given at the Silk Centre in 
London recently. These will be shown as part of the British textile 
display. It was difficult to decide which half of the 99 different materials 
was more impressive—the neat and discreet weaves designed for men’s 
wear or the blatantly brilliant weaves that will be used for women’s 
dresses next summer or the summer after. The tie silks were indeed 
superb. So were the flowery prints, showing brown and black roses on 
white (Ferguson Brothers) or the satisfying clash of orange palm leaves 
on peony pink (Liberty). Classic silk weaves included a minute 
“‘puppy’s tooth’’ check, black on white (Brockle!urst-Whiston). 

BETTY WILSON. 
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Made in one of the duster-checked cotton ginghams that promise to be so popular 

in the coming summer: shirt, pants and matching hat. At Simpson’s 

(Piccadilly). (Below) Tailored shirt and shorts in neat tie-printed cotton, with 

matching bra for sun-bathing. At Lillywhites’. White and gold sandals (by 
Clarks), which will be obtainable in the spring at D. H. Evans’ 
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—the fragrance of a thousand memories 


MERE MEK EKER HH REY 


Most beloved of all French perfumes... 
beguiling...delicious. “Quelques Fleurs” the 
evergreen classic fragrance, essence of a 
thousand flowers...a thousand memories. 
Most magical of all scents, blended with ex- 
quisite taste. Spell-binding now, as always. 


“Quelques Fleurs” is again available in 
this country—glorious news to old 
friends and new. And with the return of 
“Quelques Fleurs” come two other matchless 
HOUBIGANT perfumes... 


CHANTILLY ... unforgettable with 
its subtle scent of chypre—exciting, 
exotic and utterly feminine. 


FLATTERIE .. . sophisticated, true 
to its name. For elegant living... 
exquisite clothes. “Flatterie’’...the 


fashionable perfume. 
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Perfumes .. . from 26/6 or in elegant flacon d’or, a 
charming handbag accessory, 35/9. 


Eau de Toilette . . . from 16/6. 


Parfum de Toilette atomiser . . . from 37/6. 


j From Selected Stockists only 
ABBEY PARFUMERIE CO. LTD., 7-9 Oxford Cireus Avenue, London, W.1 
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Dreaming of a 


“White Label’’ 


Here’s one Father Christmas who 


intends to be a great success! 
And this year he’s really in luck—at long last 
“WHITE LABEL’ is in free supply again. 
At last, there’s enough “‘WHITE LABEL” to go round. 


Enough to wish everybody ‘Happy Christmas’. 


Now that you’re able— 
insist on “WHITE LABEL”. 


“White Label’ 


DEWAR’S 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


—/T NEVER VARIES 


“AN ADMIRABLE PRESENT... 


beautifully made . .. INVALUABLE for both 
shooting men and fishermen”—The Field. 


| THE WHITBY | FOLDING 
POCKET BILLHOOK 


This fine instrument is an 
established favourite with all 
countrymen, gamekeepers,farmers, 
gardeners, etc., and is perfect for 
hide building. Hand forged Steel 
blade locks when open. Weight 
only 11 ozs. Length open 123 ins., 
closed 7 ins. Only 26/6 post free. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Sole Importers: piney 
WHITBY & CO., Torver, Coniston, Lancs. 
a 


OLD PISTOLS WANTED 


Pairs or odd ones—any size 


@ Also old ‘COLT’ and other Muzzle 
loading REVOLVERS, PISTOLS and 
GUNS—especially in wooden cases. FINE 
SWORDS, DIRKS, HUNTING KNIVES, 
NATIVE MASKS, TOTEMIC FIGURES, oe 
etc. OLD MILITARY HEADGEAR, <a ; = 

SHAKO PLATES and BADGES. ia fe) 


Single items or entire collections bought. 
Buyer can call. Excellent prices paid. 


JOHN KESTERTON (American Exporter), 
TOWNSEND ST., CHELTENHAM Phone 5882 


WHAT NICER 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


than a simple but very 
elegant bedside lamp- 
stand, made of the 
finest materials but far 
below the shop-price 
: for such a quality 
article. Extralong 
lead and plug for 
any position and 
with embodied 
switch (but with- 

“ out shade). 

Price only 9/6, plus 2/6 p.andp. OR 
A black-enamelled Walking-stick of light steel 
and plastic handle with rubber ferrule. This 
article is a joy to use, especially to the middle- 
aged and elderly. Price only 6/6 plus 2/6 p. and p. 

Cheques, P.O.s to 

M.LP.I. 


HUBERT WHITEHEAD, 


Kessingland, Lowestoft, Suffolk. 
(Maker of the famous Swing King Kutter) 


THE MOST 


pruioud 
FUR on EARTH 


Invest £500 in SILVER CLOUD CHIN- 
CHILLAS and in a few years you can be assured 
of a regular income from their pelts. Harmless, 
clean, simply fed and cared for, absolutely 
odourless, Silver Cloud Chinchillas can be reared 
easily in your spare room or outhouse. 


(Photo: Edouard, Bruxelles) 


Write now for full details including our comprehensive after- 
sales service, covering priming, pelting and marketing. 


SILVER CLOUD CHINCHILLAS LTD. 
(Dept. J), 30, Lowther Street, KENDAL, Westmorland 
(Tel. Kendal 870) 


THE RONNING FOOTWEAR 
DRYER AND WARMER 


Elec. Consumption negligible, only 8w 210/250/AC/DC 
ONE YEAR’S GUARANTEE 


Gently dries overnight, restores wet leather 
BOOTS, SHOES and WELLINGTONS, WADERS. 
Standard size, IDEAL GIFT at all times for friends 
in the country, sportsmen, doctors with country 
Practices, anglers, etc. Many thousand pairs in 
hard use by farming and sporting families. 
From your Electrical or Sports Dealer or £2.0.6 
post free by return. 
RONNING & COMPANY, LTD. 
150 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: FLE 4110 
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THE ARISTOCRAT OF LIQUEURS 
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KUMMEL 
comes and glows 
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OFFERS ENTRY INTO 
CHINCHILLA FUR FARMING 
AT FUR FARMING PRICES 


We provide 

Supervision, Training, 
Polygamous Selective a 

Line-breeding Programme z 

te FULL MARKETING SERVICE >& 


® 


For central heating and all the 
hot water you need at the lowest cost 


anitor boilers 


SOLID FUEL AND OIL-FIRED MODELS 


mean home comfort 


Get details from your Builders’ Merchant or Heating Engineer 
‘The full range of Janitor Boilers 
can be seen at the Janitor showrooms 


19 Berkeley Street, London, W.|1 
JANITOR BOILERS LIMITED+ CAMBERLEY: SURREY 


Notice to CHINCHILLA FUR FARMERS 


CHINCHILLA FARMERS SERVICES 


Loe 


| 
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Sophos G 
CRESTED 
CUFF LINKS 


Crests and Colours of any 
Club, Old Boys’ Association, 
Regiment, etc., faithfully re- 
produced with exact details in 
coloured enamels. Heavily Gold 
Cased, each pair in handsome 
Presentation case—a gift that 
is certain to please! Any one of 
over 1,500 designs in  pro- 
duction. 28%" ....ce3hee eee 
From all leading Men’s Wear 
Shops and some Jewellers. 


A product of — LAMBOURNES (B’HAM) L 


All the best 
Bedding 
together... 


THE LONDON 
BEDDING 
CENTRE 


13 Brompton Rd. KNIGHTSBRIDGE 177; 
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/ 
| 
- 
7 
| 
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OUR QUALIFICATIONS 
We are affiliated with a three Continent 
group of commercial Chinchilla firms 
managed by specialists with up to 22 
years’ experience and led by Chinchilla 
specialist with 27 years’ experience, and 
we offer this sound experience, a sound 
start and a FULL marketing service. 
If you are interested in Fur 
Farming, have from £1,500 
to £6,000, we can have you 
producing fur and have it in 
the market within 18 months. 


Contact us if interested and 
able. 


(Dept. 3), 22, Conduit Mews, Spring St., 
Hyde Park, London, W.2 
Telephone: AMB. 4608 


WILDSMITH 


& CO 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


6 DUKE STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON S.W.1 


TELEPHONE: 
WHITEHALL 
1623 


it 


READY TO WEAI 
£10 . 10. ( 


BROCHURE AND SELF 
MEASUREMENT FORM ON REQUES) 
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BOWLEY’S 
“TRUCKS 


ideal for GARDEN and ESTATE 
WORK 


MODEL 1A 


KEEP IT OUT WITH 


SYLGLAS 


GLAZING AND SEALING TAPE 


Weatherproofing .. . waterproofing . . . 
indoors or outdoors—Sylglas is the 


answer. Sealing, lagging, caulking— G ARDEN 
for use on windows, roofs, drainpipes, 
gutters, maintaining greenhouses, 

ee SES ee 


Sylglas for any sealing purpose—the 
100°% waterproof product of 30 years’ 


experience. “TRE-GLO” PERMANENT 


30 ft. rolls in. wide—2/9d. PLASTIC POTS 
» o» 14in. wide—4/1}d. PROPAGATING 


Other widths up to 4 in. wide in 


4 in. steps, pro rata. TUBES AND 
Sylglas is also available in Cord or CO LLARS 


Mastic forms. FOR RING CULTURE 


also Plastic Labels, Marking 
Fluid, Plant Ties, Tree Ties & 
Plant Supports: also Display 
If you have any waterproofing problems we Boxes containing Small Packets 
shall be glad to help and give you advice. | | for Retailers. 


: 40” x 2’0”. 12” Detachable Top 
EELS Cushion Tyred Roller Bearing 


Carriage £14.6.3 Paid 
Hinged Side 12/6 extra. 


5S. BOWLEY & SON, LTD. 
ERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 


Write to Department C.L. for 
Illustrated Catalogue 


ourown garden... 


Get Sylglas from Seedsmen, Hard- 
ware and Builders’ Merchants and 
Departmental Stores. 


| experts can build a first class pool at 
reasonable cost. 


: THE SYLGLAS COMPANY fe ree a Erees Deri 
DEN CONTRACTORS LTD. 81 KNIGHT’S HILL, WEST NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E.27 Bs Tes MRENER Oe eh oa 


JALMING SURREY GODALMING Telephone: GIPsy Hill 4247 (5 lines) Telegrams: Snowwhite, London, S.E.27 


Keep the lawn Vii. 
All the WINTER 


During the winter a neglected lawn can get 
into a very bad state. Regular brushing 
with the ALLEN Sweeper keeps it tidy 
and helps to maintain a level, even 
growth. 


HE «DINKIE DUCHESS” 


ASS FIBRE GARDEN BARROW 


[rong-as-steel with the weightless feel’ 


mht only 16 lb. Beautifully balanced. Large 
»-fibre body in choice of 3 colours. Extremely easy 
ean. Non-staining and is proof against attack 
bacteria and corrosive chemicals found in many 
sers, etc. High bulk capacity (4 cubic feet plus). 
eel tubular chassis specially protected against 
sion. Rubber-tyred steel wheel with nylon bear- 
eliminates the need for lubrication. Corrugated 
T non-slip handgrips. Will easily carry load of 


THE “BEETLE” BOOT REMOVER 
An_ ideal present! No more 
struggling with MUDDY, SLIPPERY 
rubber boots! Just put one foot 
on the ‘Beetle,’ your other heel 
in the horns, pull and the boot’s 


Garden Sweeper off! 


Carry it in your car or keep it 


, del £9.18.0 handy at home .. . Ideal for all 
Colours: Pastel Pink, Green, Blue. From Stores, Ironmongers, etc. a Mode £11176 | Cattiage wellington wearers. 
Price: £6.15.0 each delivered. 24in, % £13.10.0 paid Price 12/6 post free 
9.0. for immediate delivery. Trade inquiries invited. A product of Send cash, P.O. or cheque to:— 


CATA DEVELOPMENTS, LIMITED, JOHN ALLEN & SONS (OXFORD) LTD. Easy payments over 9 months. H. E, MORLEY (Dept. S.T.) 
105/107, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 260 Bradway Rd., Bradway, Sheffield 


RPLUS FRUIT TREES 


APPLES in all popular varieties, 3 to 4 years 
)3 each, 3 for 17/9, 12 for 59/6. Bush CHERRIES 
“ACHES, 10/6 each, 3 for 29/6. STANDARD APPLES, 

PLUMS AND CHERRIES, 9/6 each, 3 for 27/6. 


»z. GREEN PRIVET, 2 ft. 4/6 doz., 35/- 100. Carriage 
ya. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BULBS, 
ROSES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS FREE. 


_ HAMPTON PLANT CO. (1950) LTD. 
46, NEW MALDEN, SURREY 


WATER BUTTS WITH 
LIDS ae eumned Hardwood) 
25gin. 35/8 80gin. 80/4 
40gln. 43/4 100gIn. 64/7 
50gIn. 45/11 110gIn. 90/10 
60gln. 48/- 120gIn. 101/4 
65gin. 53/10 Taps 5/3 & 7/10 
Carr. Paid England and Wales 
Write or Phone: CRAyford 26175 
Also Tubs, Ladders & Fencing 
D. Thomas of Bexley, Ltd., 
Bexley, Kent. 


|HARD TENNIS COU 
a f BSW LTNG $800" Q 


To the very many Country Life readers who 
have bought the SWING KING weedcutter 
(and written such nice letters about 

it)... why not make it your 


Garden Ornaments 


of Charm and Beauty 


SUNDIALS, XMAS GIFT this year? Con- the 
BIRD BATHS, e i i sumer gifts are so ephe- SWING 
FOUNTAIN LEAD oe icine ROR RRG ee he Cae meral, but this one will KING the 
: : te a — — last for years. As you’ ¥¢ easiest cut~- 
FIGURES, etc. pee oo have Ata ane yy ter ever de- 
GARDEN VASE i : RU TH E RFO RD unusual shape of vised. Gent's. 
14th Century Design, A : i the spring-steel 4 heavy 20/-, stan- 
14in.sq. base £6.10.0 eis 3 _| CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED blade makes dard 17/6, ladies’ 
srodeatabextrs Unesded) ee EA Sai TTLE SUSSEX standard 15/-, light 
Send for illustrated Booklet Spanien rae BA ' Reon a 12/6; all plus 2/6 p. & p. 
mentioning likely needs : ee TELEPHONE 468-9 Cheques, P.O.s to: 
SANDERS & CO. Ey ies coat BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS 


7a Bayham Street, 
London, N.W.1, 
EUSton 7252 


pCO SLES BERKS HUBERT WHITEHEAD, om... 


KESSINGLAND, LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK 
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St. Ermin’s Hotel 
for Christmas 


Spend a restful holiday, in a refreshing change 

of surroundings. Excellent cuisine and every 

comfort. Any five days during the Christmas 

period for 17 gns. inclusive. No organised 
festivities. 


St. Ermin’s Hotel 


Westminster, London, S.W.1. ABBey 7888 


CROWNS 


BIPBERAUMILCH 


Pree 


It’s smart to drink 


A wine not too sweet 
and not too dry, suitable for every palate, 
and for every course. Ask for it by name 
in your favourite restaurant, or at your 


~and remember PORT 


local Wine Merchant. 


Fh Lengenbach Sfgck 


THE ‘SCRAYJACK’ |["“qre" 
COMBINED 
BOOT SCRAPER 

AND JACK 


Price 
£3 12s. 4d. 


carriage paid, including 
tax. 


From your local ironmonger 
or direct from: 


P. J. EDMONDS, 
Itchen Abbas, Winchester, Hants 


LONDON HOTELS 


HOWARD HOTEL 


NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 4400. 


200 rooms, many with private bath. 
Restaurant—cocktail bar—rooms for 
meetings and private functions. 


WINTER TERMS NOW IN OPERATION. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 
ENGLAND al dies 


FIRST- CL ASS Country Hotel, five ‘minutes 

from BATH. Perfect for week-ends, holi- 
days or residence. Magnificently situated. 
Luxurious comfort. Central heat—log fires. High 
quality cooking. Few rooms available Christmas 
and New Year.—COMBE GROVE HOTEL AND 
COUN TRY CLUB. Tel. Combe Down 3341. 


“ALFRISTON, Sussex. Deans Place Hotel is 
an exquisite hotel in a fairy tale setting. 
Central heating, log fires, continenia 21 cuisine. 


Golf, riding, fishing. Tel. A 


OTSWOLDS. Whiteshoots “Country 

Hotel. Bourton-on-the-Water. Tel. é 
Centre of glorious countryside. Attractive hotel 
and gardens. Every comfort and personal service. 
Centre Heythrop Hunt. Club licence. 


| hipates HILL HOTEL, OXTED, SURREY. A 
quiet residential hotel. Bedroom with 
private sitting-roonmr. 15 gns. a week. Single 
from 9 gns. 


EXCEPTIONAL opportunity elderly gentlefolk. 

Beches Manor Hotel, Wokingham, Berks. 
Comfort and warmth assured. Part own furni- 
ture if desired. 


PYUTITITIT ITT irre ir rrr rrr rT 


comes only from 


ISSUED BY THE PORT WINE TRADE ASSOCIATION 
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Peres ceseeeeseeeeeeeees 


For your Winter Holidays 
VILLARS SUR OLLON, SWITZERLAND 


The 


“VILLARS PALACE” 


offers the highest standard in courtesy, cuisine and service. 


Skating, Curling and Ski-Lift in Hotel Grounds. 
THE HOTEL BELLEVUE Ist Class 


Under same management: 


classified announcements 


A. E. GENILLARD, Mgr. 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 


Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


Series discount; 24°, for 6 and 5°, for 13 insertions. 


eAll cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 


Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: 


LxCEPTIONAL opportunity for elderly gentle- 
folk, Nynehead Court, Wellington, Somerset. 
Every home comfort in lovely country house. 
Ideal surroundings, excellent cuisine, warmth 
assured. Special consideration for infirm. Own 
furniture if desired. Terms from 9 gns. 


S\AMILIES FROM OVERSEAS on leave in 

England, especially welcomed in beautiful 
Elizabethan country house—see advert. ‘‘Stud- 
ley Priory,’’ below. 


STUDLEY PRIORY Country House Hotel, 
Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. A tranquil 
Elizabethan house of great character, large 
grounds, no ‘‘hotel atmosphere,’’ seven miles 
N.E. of Oxford. Centrally heated, log fires, 
superbly cooked food, good wines, delightful 
oak-panelled bar, games, club licence. Children 
—even good dogs—welcomed, Long or short 
visits. Tel. Stanton St. John 203. Brochure. 
NORFOLK, Santa Lucia Hotel, Thorpe St. 
Andrew, Norwich (on River Yare). Central, 
convenient, comfortable. Good food. Economical, 
TEA exo COUNTRY, MEON MARSH GUEST 
HOUSE, Meon Shore, Titchfield 2336. Own 
grou nds 1 cres, 100 yards from sea. All rooms 
Isle of Wight. Cent. heating. H. 
ete suite. Dogs Paddock. Brochure. 


HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 
situated hotel in Cornwall has 
tage of a mild climate, perfect 
f sea, harbour, countryside and 
od fare and cooking, comfort- 
e with private bathrooms), 
bedding and lor -uges and quiet willing service. 
Lift. Write for brochure. (Telephone 3253.) 


"THE 


Temple Bar 4363). 


PAssroErD HOUSE HOTEL and Riding Stables, 
Lymington (New Forest), for a real rest with 
everycomfort..A.A.andR.A.C. Licensed; constant 
hot water; central heating; golf.—Tel. Sway 398. 
HE HYDRO HOTEL, EASTBOURNE, stands 
in spacious grounds overlooking the sea and 
occupies the finest position in Eastbourne. 
Licensed, A.A., R.A.C., ****, Centrally heated 
throughout. Many bedrooms with private bath- 
room and toilet. Tennis; ballroom; billiards; 
orchestra and television. Two electric lifts. Gas 
and electric fires. Garage. A really comfortable 
hotel at moderate termrs.—Please apply for 
brochure C to Manageress. Tel. Eastbourne 643. 
IN) AXEANT Private Hotel, Belgrave Rd., Tor- 
quay. Winter residence. Overseas visitors. 
—Pat Moss (late Calcutta). Brochure. Tel. 3417. 
ISLE OF WIGHT 
FOR A WINTER HOLIDAY 
of sheer comfort choose Farringford with its 
mild equable climate. This lovely one-time 
home of Tennyson, situated in a wooded estate 
beneath the downs of Freshwater, has every 
modern comfort. Fully licensed, superb cuisine. 
A.A. R.A.C. Facilities for golf, tennis, riding, 
etc. Apply the Manager, FARRINGFORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater, I.0.W. (Tel. 312.) 


CABIN CRUISERS 

FOR HIRE 

OLIDAYS AFLOAT, River Medway, in de- 

lightful surroundings. ‘Two- to six-berth 
Luxury Cruisers for weekly hire, several new 
Cruisers. Free fuel for diesel motors. 4d. stamp 
for brochure.—Hire Cruiser (Maidstone), Ltd., 
Tovil Bridge Boatyard, Maidstone. 


ee na tee 
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FLORAL E 
Sha Clemeats 


Julia Clements’ latest book, which cover 
flower arrangement throughout the year, wil 
be a source of delight and encouragement t 
the beginner and experienced show arrange 
alike. It is specially compiled and edited b 
the author from her own weekly feature ir 
Popular Gardening. With 113 brilliant photo 
graphic illustrations throughout. 


PEARSON 


Clip your Poodle with a 
CLUKES 
CLIPPER 


THE SIMPLEST, LIGHTEST 
HANDIEST ELECTRIC 
CLIPPER, 
PRECISION MADE. 
ONE YEAR GUARANTEE. 
IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY Wide Blades 
OFALLA.C, for ordinary 
VOLTAGES, Work. 
£6 POST FREE 

U.K. price only. 
Special narrow toe 
work blades as shown 

£1 EXTRA 


MONEY BACK IF DISSATISFIED 
CLUKES LTD., 215 
LONDON, S.W.15. 


PUTNEY BRIDGE ROA 
"Phone: VANDYKE 59 


Society for the Assistance 
of Ladies in Reduced 
Circumstances 


Founded by 
the late Miss SMALLWOOD 
(Patron: Her Majesty The Queen 


Christmas Appeal 


Christmas is drawing near, and tc 
many of our poor, sick and elderl 
ladies, who are suffering greai 
hardships, it will not be a joyfu 
season. Please send money fo 
extra comforts. 


Making cheques payable to: 


Miss Smallwood’s Society 
LANCASTER HOUSE, MALVERN 


FOR SALE 


FT. FIGURED WALNUT HAND - Mi 
BEDROOM SUITE. Wardrobe fi 
with trays and large hanging space. Dres 
Table fitted frameless mirror. Tallboy © 
(glass tops) and 4 ft. 6in. Bedstead. Gent 
bargain, 85 gns. Also 5 ft. x 3 ft. mahog 
hand-made Library Desk in 3 sections, leatl 
lined top. 62 gns.—DRAWSONS, Howland M 
East, London, W.1. MUSeum 8143. (Cl 


Saturdays.) 
WANTED 


LD GUNS, Pistols, Armour, Claymo 
Dirks, Cannon, ‘‘Colts,’’ and other 1 
Pistols wanted—rusty or not! Free valuat 
JOHN KESTERTON, Townsend Sti 
Cheltenham. Tel. 5882. 
PRUCE THINNINGS wanted, standing 
felled. England, Scotland and Wé 
Prompt payment. Please write Taylor, Max 
& Co., Ltd., 47, St. Nicholas Street, Briste 
ANTED. One to ten tons of York st 
paving. Price, etc., to.—CHURT TRE 


BULB CO., Churt, Surrey. 
SPORTING RIGHTS 
SPORTING RIGHTS AVAILABLE from 2-2 
Disposal by tender competition. Areas 


Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Berkshire and Hampst 
Competition closing date January 11, 1960. | 
particulars from Conservator, Forestry © 


mission, S.E. (E.), Conservancy, ‘‘Danesfie 
Grange Road, Woking, Surrey. 


cd 


AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE WEAPONS 
AND ARMOUR 
Sales are held regularly at 
the Hanover Square Galleries by 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
| MAYfair 3771. 
te for entry forms and injormation 
ding payment to vendors. 
HIGH PRICES 
eing paid in our London Auction Room 
Silver and Jewellery. Decorated China, 
ue Furniture, small colourful Oil Paint- 
Terms and Sample Catalogue on request— 
we can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 
Founded 1796. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
_ New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


PERSONAL 


SUDGET TAILORING SERVICE for which 
nany people have been waiting for years 
JILLAUME where Ladies’ suits and coats 
ye made to measure at about 24 gns.; with 
reds of fabrics to choose from.—59, Davies 
it, London, W.1. 


OOD HOME is one where you’ll always 
d plenty of that wonderful RAYNER’S 
A MANGO CHUTNEY—from all good 


Ts. 

MAN SIZE open fire that can be mrade up 
t 6 and left with regret at 11 without in- 
ning attention—That is the Lea Giant— 
| for illust. leaflet and local stockist to 
\AERLEA, 38, High Street, London, E.15. 
also displayed at the Design Centre. 

TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside 
syour window provides endless enter- 
ment. With bracket, 17/6. Tit Nesting 
i; with observation door, 15/- post free. 
Bird Tables. Money back guarantee.— 
HILL, 4 Moniaive, Dumfriesshire. 
Chinese, Japanese furniture, paintings, 
facquer, Ivories, porcelain, etc., wanted. 
curios and Buddhas.—WM. WILLIAMS, 
' (Member B.A.D.A.), The Dolls’ House, 
hxensington Church St.,W.8.WEStern 7859. 
'CESTORS traced in English, Scottish and 
Velsh records.—LAMBERTS, Genealogists 
Record Searchers, 10, Bracken Avenue, 
on, S.W.12. 

STS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS—Eam 
t home, designing machine printed tex- 
A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
As long established designers to the 
trade we can offer you the finest postal 
im and nrarket for your work.—Send 3d. 
') for Free Booklet to ‘‘C.L.’’, TEXTILE 
DIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 
ESFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 
dustry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
"ss Beresford & Son, Ltd. (subsidiary of 
lercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
nersible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
m 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 
7ALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
‘ailored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
‘wn or brown, self-supporting shirt grip 
|, ladies’ same price, state waist and inside 


Iheasurement. Send cheque, cash or c.o.d. 
PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
maton. (Tel, 24970.) Est. over 50 years. 


“Maction guaranteed or money back. 
IXOSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 
melection of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
‘4s. Each watch sold carries with it free 
ir Service for two years, which even in- 
accidental damage, also one year’s free 
ance at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
ly illustrated catalogues sent on application 
“ose who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
»., LTD., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
. CLEANING BY POST 
. FAR IS IT to your Cleaners? Why not use 
ketchley ‘‘Fast Mail’’ 7-day service? It is 
eat value for all who live in the country. 
© for details to: Dept. C.L., P.O. Box No. 7, 
«ley, Leics. 
“ONIC Lavage in comfort. Stimulating.— 
Miss Ollivier. Opens till 8 p.m. MAY. 1085. 
MONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones. 
wtique Silver and Plate urgently required. 
d prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
ssent if desired. The largest buyers are 
EY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Pair 0651. 
AMONDS OR PASTE? Burgess’ Anchovy 
vaste is priceless on buttered toast, 
S8CARDED CLOTHING WANTED. Ladies’ 
nd gentlemren’s, Best offer for parcels by 
n. Clients waited on locally. Est. 1860.— 
. SHACKLETON, 122, Richmond Road, 
sston-on-Thames. KIN. 0707. 
. DEIMEL MESH UNDERWEAR for com- 
ort and health, recommended for sensitive 
‘on account of its special weave which 
Ns the body to breathe freely. Also Sports 
and Blouses. Catalogues and patterns of 
on request.—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, NEW 
STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
OM YOUR HOME to any part of the 
yorld M.A.L. TRANSPORT, LTD., take 
) care of your car.—CITy 6411. 50, Cannon 
*t, London, E.C.4. 
COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 
vair offer. Inquiries invited —D. CURWEN, 
C.L., 7a, Melcombe St., Baker St., W.1. 
RE A SOUND OR SILENT PROJECTOR 
‘or your winter film shows. 
B. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 
| 25/27, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9953. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
NOW to Find Us” maps.—A. Fyffe, Bourne 
| Chambers, St. Peter’s Rd., Bournemouth. 
DY MUST SELL. Gorgeous Wild Canadian 
fink Coat. £275.—Write Box 1416. 
\L PAINTINGS wanted for all periods, Single 
ictures or collections—-COULTER GAL- 
NES, 33, Ainstay Avenue, York. Tel. 65637. 
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classified announcements 


ADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S good quality 
Fawn Waterproof Riding Coats with leg 
straps, saddle flap and full skirt. Ladies’ 
£6 19s. 6d., Gentlemen’s £7 19s. 6d. Send cash 
or cheque. Money returned if not satisfied.— 
PARSONS & STEWART, LTD., 10, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
N?® GARDEN is complete without the lovely 
Windflowers of the Bible Anemone Coron- 
aria. May I send you my natural colour booklet 
on these beautiful flowers —JAN KUIPER, 
Kingsbridge, Devonshire. 
HILIP & BERNARD DOMBEY have a 
vacancy for a young lady to learn the art 
of china repairing. An elementary knowledge 
of painting and modelling is essential.—Apply 
personally to Mr. Philip Dombey, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585. 
HILIP & BERNARD DOMBEY, who spec- 
ialise in the finest antique porcelain, wish 
to buy French furniture and works of art. 
They will offer high prices for figures, vases, 
candelabra and services from the English and 
Continental factories at 
BOW, WORCESTER, DERBY, CHELSEA, 
ROCKINGHAM, MEISSEN, DRESDEN, 
SEVRES, CAPO-DI-MONTE, etc. 
Miniatures and enamels will also command 
high prices. Their qualified buyer will call 
by appointment and place his experience at 
your disposal.—Write or call: P. & B. DOMBEY, 
9, Shepherd Market. London, W.1. Telephone 
GRoOsvenor 3585. 


URE SILK PYJAMAS 75/-, post 1/6, Ladies’ 

and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced 
from 6 gns.). Blue, rose, green. Ladies 34-42 
bust, men 34-48.—Patts. from AUSTIN SMITH, 
36, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 

OOM AT THE TOP is found only for the 

Best. Confidently, there has been created 
from exclusive tweeds the aristocrat of country 
jackets—‘‘The Rutland.” It will, nevertheless, 
cost only about 103 guineas and is to be found 
at most good class shops. 

SHANNON OF WALSALL 
HARE-A-FLAT, LTD., 175, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1. HYD. 2545. The right person 

for your flat, or we find suitable accommoda- 
tion including many separate flats. Mainly 
young professional people consult us. 
OUTH AFRICAN SHERRY? Then show dis- 
crimination and make it LANDDROST, the 
best. 13/6 a bottle. Ask your Wine Merchant. 
PECIALISTS IN FINE TWEEDS and knit- 
wear since 1846, W. BILL, LTD. Our fam- 
ous shop at 93, New Bond Street, contains a 
wealth of handloomed Shetland and Harris 
tweeds, and a very wide range of Shetland 
cashmere, lambswool and alpaca knitwear for 
ladies and men. As a measure of your affection 
mark birthdays and anniversaries with a pre- 
sent from W. Bill; your choice can’t be bettered. 
Make a personal visit soon, or write for our 
interesting and well-illustrated catalogue.—W. 
BILL, LTD., 93, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
WIM in crystal clear water in your Gilliam 
built pool by installing the new Swim- 
master filter—GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool 
Specialists, Croydon, Surrey. 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


NTIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES. 
‘“‘Meubles Frangais,”’ 44, Sloane St., S.W.1. 


NTIQUE JEWELLERY and Snuff Boxes 
; bought and sold.—H. HARRIS, 12, Picca- 
dilly Arcade, London, S.W.1. (MAYfair 7996.) 


ANTIQUE SILVER of nice quality.—Hicklen- 
ton & Phillips, 50, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


ANTIQUE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock 
of fine 18th-century and _ reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
nunrerous Old English Pine Panelled Rooms 
for sale, also interested in purchasing. — T. 
CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, North End 
Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 


ANZIQUES AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 

We have a large and varied stock. Open 
Saturday and Sundays——-THE OLD CLOCK 
HOUSE, Ascot, Berks. 905. 

NTIQUES. When in the Cotswolds visit The 

MANOR HOUSE, STANTON, near Broad- 
way, Worcs. Just off the Broadway-Cheltenham 
Road, 23 miles from Broadway. Tel. Stanton 251. 
A® YOU SELLING Antique Silver, Jewel- 

lery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Medals 
and Decorations, Paperweights, English Paint- 
ings and Drawings. Egyptian and Classical 
Antiquities—if so, consult SPINK & SON, LTD. 
(Est. 1772), 5/7, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 
Tel. WHItehall 5275. 
FANE VICTORIANA. We specialise in the most 

decorative and collectable pieces of 19th- 
century English and Chinese furniture, bric-a- 
brac, coloured glass, needlework, lace wedding 
veils, etc. Also ornamental garden furniture.— 
QUALITY WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, 
nr. Newmarket, Suffolk. Tel. Ousden 226. 
On Road B1063. Open on Sundays. 


JBUINTLOCE GUNS AND PISTOLS wanted by 
collector. Especially by Manton, Nock or 
Egg. — BUBEAR, Mantons, Welham Green, 
Hatfield, Herts. Tel. 2933. 


OR SALE: 1959 Elizabeth II Sovereigns. 
£4 each.—HEARN LTD., 33, Turney Road, 
London, S.E.21. BRI. 9107. 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 
collection for sale and are always interested 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, Stone, 
and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron Gates, 
etc.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, North 
End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 
NEW customers constantly express surprise 
and delight on discovering the splendid stock 
of XIXc table glass at J. HUTTON, Antiques, 
108, High Street, Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel. 460. 
ARE OLD HORSE BRASSES from 7/6 each. 
Approval pleasure.—Sandell, Salford, Som. 
ILVER TEA and Coffee Services. Trays, 
Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candle- 
sticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of Antique 
Silver and Antique Jewellery. GARRARD & CO. 
LTD., Crown Jewellers, are particularly inter- 
ested to purchase, and offer the best possible 
prices. Send pieces to 112, Regent Street, 
London, W.1, or ring REGent 3021, and arrange 
for an experienced valuer to call. Personal visits 
welcomed to London showrooms. 


“THE WORLD’S FINEST CAMERAS.”’ Leica, 

Rollei, Contafiex, Retina, etc., now freely 
available. Illustrated booklet free from WAL- 
LACE HEATON LTD., The Camera Specialists, 
127, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

SITING LONDON or GOING ABROAD? 

Leave your car with us for garage and 
servicing. ONE MINUTE from West London 
Air Terminus.—GOLLY’S GARAGE, LTD., 
Earls Court Road, S.W.5. Tel. FRE. 6373. 
100 YEARS ago the idea of Red Cross 

was born. Please mark this centenary 

year by donation or legacy. Write for leaflet.— 
THE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY, 14, 
Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


VALUATIONS 


7] pleeee WILLIAMS personally undertakes 
valuations of contents of houses and works 
of art for probate and insurance purposes. 
Experience of over 40 years at your service.— 
TEMPLE WILLIAMS, LTD., Haunch of Venison 
Yard, Brook St., W.1. (Tel. MAYfair 1486.) 


INVESTMENTS 


NVEST WITH SAFETY—10% (Tax not de- 

ducted) plus added annual Bonus, ample 
security, easy withdrawals, £250 upwards. Extra 
Plant reqd. for Power Stations and Steel 
Factories. Directorships may be arranged for 
substantial Investors.—Box 2630. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
; LEND TO 
SOMERSET COUNTY COUNCIL 


52% 


for 3 to 7 years 
TRUSTEE SECURITY 


Particulars from County Treasurer (L14), 
County Hall, 
Taunton. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


[* it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME. 
The cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


ANN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 

ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or. misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linens, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment. FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


ISIT HISTORIC PERROTT HOUSE, Per- 

shore, Worcestershire, for fine antiques.— 
Knitwear Boutique in Annexe includes Con- 
tinental models.—Tel. 301. 


RESTORATIONS 


ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 

the Antique—bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc.—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte St., 
London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 

ALENTINE PIRIE undertakes restoration 

and repair of valuable and household china, 
Vases converted into lamps.—l44a, Brompton 
Road, London, S.W.3. KEN. 5828. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pork 
Pies, famous for over 80 years. — 
T. APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, 
Market Place, Ripon, Yorks. 
AND-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates 
superbly made to a high standard and 
finish. A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
width or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S. C. PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Tel. Woodbridge 514. 
INIATURES, exquisitely painted from any 
photographs, 53 gns.—VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, Sussex. (Est. 1769.) 
SN 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


INE SELECTION of the RARE STAMPS 
of all countries sent on approval at 6d. 
in the 1/- discount from catalogue prices. 
Priced singly. Many old issues to quarter cat.— 
C. J. WAITT, The Outspan, Whitstable, Kent. 


ALE, Wentworth, ‘“‘Authentic Arabian 
Horse.’’ Racing, list.—Box 2637. 
WANTED 


OOKS within 50 miles of London. JOHN L. 

HUNT, recognised book expert of 32 years 
experience, will call by car and collect and pay 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES for books (including 
modern novels).—Write 268, Croydon Road, 
Caterham, or phone Caterhanr 3387. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


ULLDOZERS, EXCAVATORS, Cranes, Road 

Rollers, Tractors, etc., etc., for hire with or 
without driver, or for sale. We are also buyers 
of all types of machinery and Contractors’ 
plants. — A.R.C. MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., 
Redhill Works, Arnold, Nottingham. Tel. 
26-3331 (5 lines). 


‘ GUNS 


LD PISTOLS, Guns, Powder Flasks, Books 
about them, wanted. Personal visits made. 
—Major Noel Corry, Blakeney, Holt, Norfolk. 
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LIVESTOCK 


RNAMENTAL WATERFOWL. Blue Snow 
Geese £14 per pr. Greylag £8 per pr. 
Egyptian £5 per pr. Redcrested Pochard pairs 
and odd females £8 per pr. American Redhead 
males £3 ea. Rosybills £8 per pr. Gadwall pairs 
and odd males £6 per pr. Females, Cape Teal 
£6. Shelduck £3. Australian Black duck £3. 
Scaup £3/10/0 each. All birds 1959 bred, hand 
reared and _  pinioned.— PHILIP WAYRE 
Hawks Hill, Gt. Witchingham, Norwich. 
Gt. Witchingham 274. 
CHINCHILLAS 
(GENCEEEES from the top breeder of the 
world. Free booklet. HOLDING, 120, 
Hollins Lane, Accrington. 
(CCHINCHELLA—The Royal Fur. Pedigree stock. 
Cage and equipment at reasonable prices— 
Full information from SMALL, Aimes Green, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. Tel. Nazeing 2282. 
HE ARGENTINE Chinchilla Farm, Berrow, 
Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset. Lovely silvery 


chinchillas. Easy terms available. Write, or 
Tel. Brean Down 295. 
DOGS 

LSATIAN Puppies, ‘‘Noblehurst.’’ Ready 


now and Xmas. Excellent temperaments. 
For Show, Training, Guard, Pet.—Hindhead 669. 
EAGLES, Borzois, Greyhounds? Or luxury 
boarding?—Mrs. SAYER, Longacre, Roade 
(Tel. 293), Northants. - 
ELLOW LABRADOR PUPPIES born Nov. 10. 
24 champions in pedigree. 15 gns.—Chalfont 
St. Giles 329. 
FISH ~~) 
ROUT for stocking lakes and rivers. List 
from Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerford. 
MINK = 
INK BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 
tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 


provided. Free booklet.—G. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. 

PIGS 


THERE’S MONEY FOR YOU IN PIGS 
Invest now in guaranteed and fully insured 
breeding sows. We keep them, sell the 
piglets and guarantee you a return at 
present prices of at least 334% per annum. 


SOUTHERN LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS 
LIMITED, 
18, Howick Place, 
London, S.W.1. 


Please let me have details 


Name 
(Block letters) 


Address 


POULTRY APPLIANCES 


NLIMITED EGG PRODUCTION STILL 
ALLOWED IN CAGES. LET BATTERIES 
KEEP YOU IN BUSINESS. 

As only approx. 25% of birds are at present in 
cages change over now from deep litter up to 
300% greater capacity with cages costing only 
9/9 per bird, Remember, the average poultry 
farmer still makes the highest profit from 
batteries. 

Please send details of your exact requirements 
to JOHN SHEPHERD & SONS LTD., Marton, 

lackpool. Tel. 61212. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EARN HAIRDRESSING for _ successful 
career. Prospectus from Secretary, Desk 5, 
LONDON INSTITUTE OF HAIRDRESSING, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 
TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W.8, 
Individual and group tuition for G.C.E., Col- 
lege Entrance, Science for entry to Medical 


Faculties. Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
Cranwell, etc. Resident or non-resident. Tel. 
WES. 5799. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 

Next course for English and foreign students 
start 5th January and 26th April, 1960. 

Apply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 
9831. 


HE MIDDLESEX HIGHER SECRETARIAL 

COLLEGE provides a first class complete 
secretarial training for girls of good general 
education. Subjects from which courses are 
arranged include Pitman’s Shorthand. Type- 
writing, Principle of Accounts and Secretarial 
practice. Entry after Easter, Midsummer and 
Christmas or by arrangement. Register of near- 
by living accommodation available. — C. J. 
HARRIS, Educational Director, 402/3, High 
Road, Wembley, Middlesex. Tel. Wembley 3525. 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
FOR SALE AND WANTED ki 
OLLS BENTLEY or quality car required, cash 
settlenrent.—Mai. 3838 or Mil. 5172, evenings. 
195 BENTLEY Continental H. J. Mulliner 
Saloon. Syncrogears. Gunmetal/red. 
19,000 miles only, £5,750. 
JACK SMITH 
23 Bruton Place, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. MAYfair 0661/2. 


CONTINUED OVERLEAF 


ONDITIONS UF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
Be old, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A LOVELY GIFT—crested car badges in 
chrome and real enamel. High quality, 
Regiments, Corps, Services, 
Counties, Universities, etc., in stock, ready 
to fit, 40/- (incl. post). List free—PETER 
DALE, Club colours, 269, Walworth Rd., S.E.17, 
‘A. SPECIAL PRESENT for Young Riders. 

Practice Jumps and Hurdles. Illustrated 
catalogue.—Edwards & Son, Malmesbury, Wilts. 


A UNIQUE COLLECTION of Antique Lamps 
with specially designed handmade shades 
is now being shown by MARIE POYNTON 
(LTD.), 36A, Kensington Church Street, W.8. 
WEStern 1788. natn A 

“A NGLERS’ ANNUAL, angling’s quality pub- 


quite distinctive. 


lication. 1960 edition now ready. News- 
agents 5/-, or by post (with your card if 
desired) 6/---HEATHCOCK PRESS, LTD., 


Heathcock Court, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

, NTIQUE GLASS for Christmas presents. We 

have a large and varied selection of most 

attractive pieces from-which to choose,- If you 
are unable to call send for our detailed list, price 
6d. post free-—CECIL DAVIS, LTD., 3, Gros- 
venor Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GRO. 3130. 
<<: iG ~ ASTENS, 

THE HOME-MADE CHOCOLATE SHOP, 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS 

If you will send us a list, and your cheque, 
we will gladly send a GIFT BOX of Chocolates 
DIRECT to your friend, you may ORDER WITH 
CONFIDENCE. Incl. postage and packing. 
1 lb. 13/9; 2 Ibs. 22/-; 3 lbs. 32/6. 
(CHRISTMAS GIFTS of luxurious warmth. 

Stoles 30/-. Knee Rugs, £2/8/0. Travelling 

Rugs, £3/10/0. In beautiful Scottish plaids of 
angora and wool in muted colours. For him: 
Cashmere Scarves, 4 gns, For her: Heavenly 
Cashmere Sweaters. Top fashion names, classic 
and dress-maker styles. Also cloth by the yard 
for him and her at home and abroad.—HUNT 
& WINTERBOTHAM, 4, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
HYDe Park 0940, Open to 7 p.m. on Thursdays. 
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classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS PAGE 


AMAICA FOR CHRISTMAS? Yes, when 
you're giving cigars for Christmas, there’s 
no wiser choice than La Tropical de Luxe— 
finest of the fine Jamaica, so mild yet so full of 
character. You can buy them in all the usual 
sizes and packings from 2/11 each and singly in 
aluminium tubes from 3/6 each. 
ANGOSTINOS LOBSTER TAILS. The 
greatest delicacy of tinned fish. 6 oz. tins, 
8 for 40/-. All post paid.—-SHILLING COFFEE 
CO., LTD., 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
rAPLE SYRUP. 100% pure, direct from 
Quebec. 83 lb. drums 46/-. MARRONS 
GLACES. Finest French. Decorative tins, 
6 oz. 8/6, 14 oz. 16/-. MARRONS IN SYRUP. 
Large whole Marrons in Heavy Syrup, 18 oz. 
12/-. All post paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CoO., 
LTD., 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
MO°?ORISTS—DRIVE FREE from draught 
and cold with the ‘‘Weatherall’’ Car 
Draught Excluder. State make, year and model 
when ordering —MOTAC MOTOR COMPON- 
ENTS, LTD., Stratford-on-Avon, 22/- post free. 
Mountain ASPARAGUS SPEARS. The best 
tinned Asparagus, 31 oz. tins, 3 for 31/-. 
All post paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 
16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


MeEUsicar BOXES are enchanting. 5,000 to 


choose from, 29/6. — CONTINENTAL 
SHOPPING IN LONDON, 120, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.1. GER. 2045/6. 


OWN Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
vated in any material. Also lovely and 
original Christmas Gifts at reasonable prices at 
THE TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, 
LTD., 24, Chiltern Street, W.1. Welbeck 8031. 
X TONGUE, The most delicious and tender. 
1 Ib. tins 13/-, 2 lb. 23/-. All post paid.— 


HRISTMAS TREE. Rooted miniature Christ- 
mas tree, 14in.-20in. high, specially treated 
to resist heated rooms, complete with pot, in 
handy pack, 20/- post free. Have one sent to 
your friends.—BRYN YR HAUL TREE FARM 
(CL), Argoed Hill, MOLD, North Wales. 
HRISTMAS. Willem II No. 33 Cigars (im- 
ported Dutch) for a whiff of true luxury. 
Cabinets 25 for £1. Cabinets 50 for £2. Post 
free. 


Send name(s), address(es) to: 

T. B. CARLIN, LTD., 

13, Park Place, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
“We forward direct. 

CLEARANCE SALE OF TAX FREE 

MODEL FUR COATS 

Jackets, Stoles, etc. New and near new models, 

many under Half Price in Mink, Ernrine, Ocelot, 


Persian Lamb, Squirrel, Musquash, etc. Part 
exchanges arranged.—PALACE FURS, 124, 
Cromwell Rd., Kensington, S.W.7. FRE. 0283. 


Furmost in Furs since 1910. 
RYSTALLIZED FRUITS. Finest French. 
Always outstandingly the Best and Freshest. 
Assorted Apricots, Greengages, Pears and Figs, 
13 lb. 16/6, 3 lb. Presentation, 30/-. All post 
paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


DEVON HONEY & CLOTTED CREAM. 
Finest quality. Order now for Christmas. 
“Your produce is a revelation’’—writes J.F. 
HONEY (clear or thick). 100% pure from 
no-sugar fed bees, 4 lb. 21/-; 7 lb. 33/6. 
CLOTTED CREAM (genuine, scalded), } lb. 
6/6 (weekly for 4 weeks, 25/-, or 8 weeks, 49/-). 
1 lb. 12/- (weekly for 4 weeks, 47/-). All post/ 
carriage paid. Greetings cardlets enclosed.— 
R. C. ASHE, Churston Ferrers, Nr. Brixham, 
S. Devon. 
DOGS! Give your master or mistress a 
COLLIN’S DOG OWNER’S DIARY 
This Christmas. 
___ From 4/3 to 7/3 from all Stationers. 
Arty DECORATIVE MAPS. All genuine. 
a delightful gift. Catalogue free—please 
state part of interest. — P. J. RADFORD, 
Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants. 
B¥vas PLUMS, FIGS and APRICOTS. Fresh 
and Delicious. Direct from the Leading 


Packer. Original coloured 1 lb. boxes. Plums 
7/6. Figs 7/6. Apricots 12/-. One of each 
26/-. Two of each 50/-. All post paid.— 


SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


PE Xevisite pure silk and nylon hand made 
lingerie, shirt blouses, dressing gowns. 
Reasonable. Write The Sanctuary, Durweston 
Street, W.1. WELbeck 2044. 
GTANDUIA. The Turin Confectioner’s World 
Famous Chocolate Masterpiece, 1 lb. tins, 
20/-. All post paid—SHILLING COFFEE Cco., 
LTD., 16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
G=®t PROBLEM SOLVED. Specially pre 
pared list of over 100 suggestions for Gifts 
for Gardeners. Send 3d. stamp to WOOD- 
MAN’S, Pinner, Middlesex. 
GEACE APRICOTS. Best French. The Most 
Exquisite on sale. Each year we buy the 
total quantity available. 13 lb. box 28/-. 
GOOSE LIVER PATE. Best French, 24 oz. tins, 


16, Philpot 


6 for 28/-. Also original Strasbourg terrines, 
2) 02. 23/-, 4 oz. 35/-. GRAPEFRUIT. Fancy 
Florida. Choicest Segments in Heavy Syrup, 


Logi. tins, 18) “for, '947=." NAT post paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 
ANDWOVEN SHETLAND WOOL Travel 
Rugs, black/grey, fawn/grey, green/blue, 
blue/brown. £3/14/6 c.w.o. Refund guarantee,— 
MAMBEG CRAFTS, Craiglyon, Garelochhead. 
N.B. The price quoted for these rugs in 
“Country Life’’ issue of Nov. 26th should have 
been £3/14/6 not £13/14/6. 
JDESt CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

MRS. WHITE FOR RIDING REQUISITES. 
Coloured wool and string gloves, hunting veils 
and stocks, soft hacking hats, velveteen caps, 
bowlers, riding shirts, hunting shirts, pins, ties 
and scarves. 

8, Burlington Gardens, W.1. Tel. REG. 0582. 


Published every Thursday for the Proprietors, CouUNTRY Lirx, Ltp,, 


Registered at the G.P 


SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 
EELED WHOLE CHESTNUTS. 21 oz. tins, 


8/6, 3 for 24/-. All post paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


PRESENTS FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE AT 
HEAL’S. Gift Market with ‘‘Quick Shop- 

ping Service,’ and 5 floors of presents.—196, 

Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. MUSeum 1666. 


RUNES. The Largest Imported since the 

War. 3 1b. 15/-. 7 1b. 34/-. All post paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


EJOICE! Christmas shopping can be done 

in comfort at Moss Bros., of Covent Gar- 
den. What could be more acceptable than a 
Quilted Nylon Satin Housecoat—£8/18/6. 


ROSE GROWERS appreciate Felco Secateurs, 
made in Switzerland and used by all lead- 
ing growers. In attractive Christmas wrapper. 
Illustrated leaflet available. 31/- post paid from: 
EDOUARD DUBIED (FELCO) LTD., 
Northampton Street, Leicester. 


Rovar WORCESTER Figures. Hicklenton & 
Phillips, New Bridge St., Ludgate Circ.,E.C.4. 


OCKS, sturdiest, handknit, Scotch wool, 3 

prs. 26/6 (6 prs. 52/3), knicker stockings 
from 22/6 pr., also strong fisherman-knit pull- 
Overs, 59/11. Post 1/6, 2/-. Renowned for 
Countrymen’s work, sports —MUNRO-FRIEND 
(CL), 717, Clarkston Road, Glasgow, S.4. 


“Q@YPHONEX”” SODA WATER SYPHONS. 

Sparkling soda water always available in 
your home. Makes 7 pints per charge. An 
attractive and useful gift. 

U.K. price 83/6 each. Post 
Overseas price 94/- each. } free 
Refill Charges 3/- each, post free. 
CASCELLOID, ABBEY LANE, 
LEICESTER. 


WATERER’S 
GIFT TOKENS. 


Philpot 


Attractively printed, these Tokens are available 
to any value from 10/6 upwards. 


They are readily exchangeable for a wide range 
of Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc., and will 
make ideal Christmas Gifts for all garden 
lovers. On receipt of remittance a Token to 
the appropriate value will be sent by return. 


JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, LTD., 
THE FLORAL MILE, 
TWYFORD, BERKS. 


AR J. HUTCHINS exclusive Christmas Card 
* book is now ready. Write or call, 7, Davies 
Street, W.1. MAY. 0418. 


§ Bers LATEST HAT (trilby shape) all suede— 
Golden Brown or Olive Green. Very smart 
stitched brim and crown, hand-finished; water- 
proof, 70/-, box & post., 4/--—COGSWELL & 
HARRISON, 168, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
HITE PEACHES. The Most Exquisite 
Tinned Peaches. Comparable to the Best 
Freshly Pickled English Peaches. 15 oz. tins, 
8 for 26/-. Case of 48, 150/-. All post paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


500 “Kodachrome” Slides, Scotland, London, 
Ireland. Quality guar. 2/- ea.—Catalogue 
Braemar Films, 543, Victoria Rd., Glasgow, 8.2. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING 


HOOTING Stockings, 12/11. Plain Lovat 

Green, Beige, Fawn, Brown, state boots size; 
quality guaranteed.—_MONTAGUE JEFFREY, 
Outfitters, St. Giles Street, Northampton. 


FORESTRY 


PLANTING SEASON 1959-60. 

We offer a wide range of hardy high grade 
Forest trees and Ornaments. Certified strains 
of Hybrid Poplar and Hedging Plants, etc. 
Enquiries invited. Catalogues free on request. 

THE ENGLISH TIMBER SUPPLY CO. 
Nurseries, Danbury, Essex. Tel. 200. 


Orda. wenewapapee ah or Gan cee _by Doe ) ha ae House, Lop dets 
P.O. as ’ \ a lan Magazine Post. Entered as second class matter at the 
Gordon and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd.; South Africa and Rhodesia, Central News Agency, Limited. Annual subscription r: 


FOR THE GOURMET 


A annOn DULL MEALS. Our offers appear 
in ‘‘Country Life’’ each week throughout 
the year. Order with confidence for Christmas 
from a well-known and old established firm. 
Some Specialities are mentioned in the ‘‘Christ- 
mas Gifts’’ section in this issue, on this page. 

SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


An excitingly different recipe* for 
FRESH CRANBERRIES 


From Amrica—‘‘OCEAN SPRAY’’ Cranberries 
now in the shops. Wonderful in meat dishes, 
baking and relishes. 


* JELLIED CRANBERRIES—Dissolve 1 pkt. 
raspberry jelly in 3 pt. hot water, allow to 
cool. Mince 3 lb. Cranberries and one orange 
(quartered and seeded). Add 6 oz. sugar, mix 
well. When jelly begins to set, fold in cranberry 
orange mixture. Pour into mould, allow to set, 
turn out, serve with whipped cream. 


SITUATIONS WANTE 


JILLEROO: Australian girl, agricultural 
tion, capable driver, willing to travel, 
winter occupation, preferably as mem) 
family.—_JENNY BROWN, c/o Australia 
The Strand, W.C.2. 


GARDENING 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRU 
Plans and surveys prepared for all ki 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. a! 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood C 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show, a 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Wr 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2 
(GRASSES STONES available, good ¢ 
tion, approx. 100 years old, 50/- eas 
yard.—ALFRED J. COX, Park Road, | 
Poges, Bucks. Tel. Farnham Common 8& 
ARLEY CONCRETE COAL BUNK 
Will last a lifetime. Easy asse 
simply bolts together. Rust and rotproof 
sizes. 6 cwt. capacity £4/15/0 plus car 
Also Garages, Marlite Paving. Details 
MARLEY CONCRETE, LTD., Dept. © 
Branches at Guildford, Surrey, Chelten 
Poole, Dorset. 


OUTSTANDING OFFERS! 


Bottle 
Liebfraumrilch Vintage ae -. 9/- 
Spanish Sherry Amontillado . 14/- 
Jugoslav Riesling .. of ie TAS. 
St. Julien Vintage aa (ape! 
Graves Vintage sie an Bo 6/6 
Cyprus Sherry (Cream or Dry) .. 17/- 
Beaujolais Vintage .. 56 =. 1679) 


THE WINE MAR 
(Dept. C/1), 11, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
Grosvenor 2805. 
Minimum order one dozen bottles. 
(Can be mixed.) 


PRESERVED Dessert Apricots. Presentation 
wooden boxes; 14 lb. 15/-; 3 lb. 25/- nett, 
posted.—Dessert Fruit Co., Barby, nr. Rugby. 
Prime Lincolnshire 
PHEASANTS 
22/6 brace, post 2/6 U.K. 
ROOSEVELT WILKINSON, 
Game Dealer, Louth, Lincs. 
SOME OF THEM GOT MIXED UP IN THE ’45 
like Colonel Cholmondeley of the 34th; some 
sailed round the world, like Admiral Anson; 
some have their names perpetuated in inn-signs, 
like Admiral Keppel; some founded colleges, 
like Sir George Downing; and one—a Scottish 
earl—spent three nronths in the Bastille. They 
are—as every perspicacious reader will have 
already guessed—all customers of Twinings. 
Nowadays such adventures rarely befall our 
clientele; but no life consoled by Twinings 
Darjeeling could be said to be humdrum. Or 
financially crippling, at 2/5 a quarter. Sally 
forth undaunted and circumnavigate the block 
to your grocer. If he has no Darjeeling in 
Stock he will get some immediately from 
TWININGS, 

IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C.3. 

THE FRENCHMAN visiting our Restaurant 
will be advised to sample an Entrecéte of the 
finest Scotch Beef, with fresh English vege- 
tables—but the Englishman should indulge in 
such delicacies as Cuisses de Grenouille Proven- 
cal and Rognons de Veau Flambés. 

French Cuisine of the highest standard, 
especially selected wines, and a pleasantly 
luxurious atmosphere are perfectly combined 
in Joseph & Martin’s 

“GENEVIEVE”’ 

in 13, Thayer Street, Marylebone, W.1. 

Please reserve at HUN. 2244 or WEL. 5023. 
(Sorry, but we close on Sundays.) 


TAILORING 


WHY DO OUR CUSTOMERS RECOMMEND 
US? 

Get to know our unique Suit Copying Service 
which now includes the New Wonder of Wool 
“SIRO-SET”’ which gives trousers a durable 
crease. Attractive patterns in British wool 

tweeds and worsted suitings. 

Suits from £13/2/6 to £21/10/0 

Write for particulars. 
REDMAYNE, 33, Wigton, Cumberland. 


FURS 


BUY YOUR FURS AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
From the World’s Largest Wholesaler. Save 
the Middleman’s profit.—Always 10,000 furs to 
choose from. Examples: 

Pastel Dyed Musquash Coats £72 


““Beaverstown’”’ Beaver Lamb Coats 30 gns. & 
40 gns. 
Persian Lamb Coats "£160 
Pastel Mink Cape Stoles £210 
Canadian Squirrel Coats £200 


LONDON WHOLESALE SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
Marble Arch House (Corner of Seymour Street), 
London, W.1. 
. Tel. AMB. 8000. 
Such SENSIBLE PRICES: Fair dealing 
trustworthy Furriers, established 25 years. 
New furs of originality and distinction. Your 
furs part exchanged, purchased or imagina- 
tively and inexpensively remodelled. 
WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, LTD., 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912/4110. 


CORSETIERES 


TH FINEST CORSETS—combining comfort 

with elegance (for every figure) are indi- 
vidually made-to-measure by MACMILLAN 
CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. (KENsington 9925.) Also 
Swimsuits, both practical and chic. Brochure 
C.1 on request. 


Wwe not have your Corsets made by Lon- 
don’s Tiny Waist Specialist. — Tel. 


AMBassador 9766. 


W.C.2. Printed in England by SUN PRINTERS, LTD., Watford and Lon 
New York, U.S.A., Post Office. Sole Agents: Australia and New Zeal: 
ates including postage: Inland, 150s.; Abroad, 157s. 6d.; Canada, 137s. 


MiaAcanss scare off woodpigeons. 
£2/10/0 and £5/10/0 from agricul 
engineers, Army and Navy Stores, and Har 
Ltd. Made by North and Kinsman, Roug 
King’s Lynn. 

ROSES, Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Fruit 7 

Soft Fruit Bushes, Hedging Plants, Sc 
ing and Forest Trees, etc., well grown 
matured stock. Catalogues free on requ 
CARBERY NURSERIES, Sway, Lymin 
Hampshire. Tel. Sway 200. 

THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTR 
The only showroom in Central London | 
over exclusively to the display of ga 
machinery of all makes, under the per; 
supervision of Mr. J. Topping, who wil 
pleased to assist with advice and informa 

HIRE PURCHASE—EXCHANGES 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
GODFREYS, 
110, Marylebone Lane, W.1. (WEL. 684 
And Brenchley, Tonbridge, Kent. 
WHATEVER YOUR GARDENING NE 
consult this regular section and 
weekly feature “FOR YOUR GARD 
(on page 1183 of this issue). 


TREE SURGERY 


“TREE SURGERY & PRESERVATION 

LTD. Specialists in the care and Pres¢e 
tion of Trees. Distance no object.—21, B 
Road, London, W.3. Tel. SHEpherds Bush 
ee 


SHOPPING BY POST 


A LOVELY CORSET BELT mace individ 
for you to your own measurements. E 
care, every attention and years of experi 
combine to make this the best value you 
ever known. 
In Nylon Power Net Elastic 14 in. deep, 47/ 
In exclusive Hand Knit Elastic, 14 in. deep, | 
Zip or Hook Fastening. Over 42in. hip 10/- e 
Send waist and hip measurements toge 
with remittance to: CARNARVON CORSET 
11, Carnarvon Grove, Carlton, Nottingham 
[DURABLE TWEEDS in pure new wool 
men and women, Pleasant shades for ' 
and leisure. 25/- per yard, 56/58 in. wide, 
free. Write for patterns —DENHOLM TWEI 
Hornshole, Hawick, Scotland. 


RUIT SQUASH CONCENTRATES. B 
Lime 3/3 p.p.; Bitter Lemon, 2/6 
Makes a gallon of delicious squash fort 
with whole fruit. Satisfaction guarantee 
“‘SEMPLEX,’’ Irby, Wirral. 
FiiGBLAND OUTFITS. Day and eve 
wear, all accessories, kilt, kilt jac 
sporrans, skean dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIE 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Special 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. (¢ 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 
[AT=x shower cape and swimsuits mad 
measure.—Tel. AMBassador 3398. { 
ATTERNS BY POST. A preview of § 
land’s loveliest new range of Scot 
Tweeds. Fashion favourites in charming co 
tones and varying weight, state preferen 
Patterns to be returned.—FRAZERS TWEE 
Perth. 


RoCEALLS Country Wear. cenuine 
cloth. Ideal for farming and sailing. C 
dren’s and adults’. 3d. stamp for illustr 
literature —Stanley Marsland, Bosham, 
SAILCLOTH Clothing by ROCKALL. 
trated brochure from BURNE’S 
ROOM, Bosham, Essex. 
OYAL DOULTON Figures. Hicklent 
Phillips, New Bridge St., Ludgate Circ., 
TROUSERS, JODHPURS, BREECH 
Ladies’, Gent’s, Children’s made to mea 
from 39/11. Send now for Free Patterns. Cay 
Twill, Terylene, Worsted, Bedfords, Cordw 
Whips, Tweeds, Measure Form and Style 
All suits, Hacking Jackets, etc. Satisfa 
guaranteed.—HEBDEN CORD CO., LTD. (I 
C.L.), Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 


WHY DO OUR CUSTOMERS RECOMM 
US? 


Get to know our unique Suit Copying Se 
which now includes the New Wonder of 
“SIRO-SET”’ which gives trousers a dui 
crease. Attractive patterns in British - 
tweeds and worsted suitings. 

Suits frony £13/2/6 to £21/10/0. 

Write for particulars. q 
REDMAYNE, 33, Wigton, Cumberla 


A REALLY EXCLUSIVE repair ¢ 
fashion shoes is obtainable at G. 
(Dept. C.), 20, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
9769.) Specialists for Raynes, I. Miller, 
Ferragamo, Holmes Footwear. : 


The secret of my Martinis? Martini! 
Pretty obvious, when you taste it! 
Martini Dry 

(that’s the one in the green bottle) 
and gin, well chilled. 
Simple but perfect! 
Let me fill your glass. 


Better drink 
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A fine city, NORWICH 


It was in the rsth century that the great spire of Norwich Cathedral, second highest in 


A Kodachrome photograph 


Britain, replaced a former wooden steeple. At that time the buildings on the right 


of this picture were used by the monks as their ‘garner’ or granary, brewery and bakery. 


5 
The Norwich Union Insurance Societies were established over 150 years ago by men with 
broad vision and a keen sense of the community’s needs. No wonder they decided to 
adopt the familiar outline of Norwich Cathedral as their symbol. Today it is recognised as 
the hallmark of all that is best in insurance, the beneficent influence of the Societies 


being enjoyed by policyholders in the farthest corners of the earth. 


NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SO CLETIES: (N@sR AW irCas 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World 


Ke If you would Like a print of this advertisement, write to the Societies? Publicity Department 


